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Editor's Note 


d two lead articles in this issue focus on the important topic of Middle East 
international relations ın the post-Cold War era. The idea of addressing this theme 
belongs to my colleague, Shibley Telhami, who organized a conference on the 
subject at Cornell University m October 1993 Telhamı had requested the 
participants in the conference to prepare original papers, and the resulting 
presentations provided the basis for extensive and insightful discussions pertain- 
ing to the impact of global political and economic trends on the Middle East. 
Telhami hoped that the conference papers might be revised for a special issue of 
the Middle East Journal (MEJ) Unfortunately, however, various commitments 
prevented most participants from preparing their papers for publication. While I 
share Telhami's disappointment, nevertheless I am pleased that MEJ can publish 
the fascinating articles by Ibrahim Karawan and Richard Herrmann, and I am 
grateful for Telhami’s assistance on this project 

In the first article, Ibrahim Karawan examines the responses of Arab 
intellectuals and policy analysts to the twin political equivalents of earthquakes 
the collapse of the Soviet Union and the Persian Gulf War According to 
Karawan, two distinct viewpoints dominate Arab discussions about the impact of 
these historic developments. One view argues that the termination of a bipolar 
international system enhances the opportunity for the United States to emerge as 
a hegemonic power capable of imposing its vision of stability on the Middle East 
An opposing view foresees the emergence of a multipolar international system and 
consequently greater autonomy for regional states Karawan contends that the 
crisis provoked by Iraq’s 1990 invasion and occupation of Kuwait may have a 
more significant longterm impact on the regional politics of Arab countries than 
did the sudden disappearance of the Soviet Union because*the former crisis 
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exposed the fragility of the Arab state system and undermined the ideology of 
pan-Arabism 

The Soviet superpower may be gone, but its core, Russia, remains the 
world's largest country, endowed with a population and resource base that assure 
it international influence. Thus, it is appropriate that the second article, by 
Richard Herrmann, analyzes Moscow's reassessment of its post-Soviet role in the 
Middle East. In an extensive examination of relevant Russian literature, Her- 
rmann finds that policy analysts have not pursued major policy shifts vis-à-vis the 
region. Rather, they have tended to continue policy trends that were initiated 
during the 1980s. This pattern 1s especially observable with regard to a distancing 
of Moscow from the Palestinians and Arab nationalist regimes, and the cultivation 
of economic ties with the oil-rich, conservative monarchies of the Persian Gulf A 
major exception to this apparent Russian passivity ıs in the ‘‘near-abroad’’ 
region—the former Soviet republics that encircle Russia on the west and south 
Herrmann’s analysis of Russian thinking reveals how preoccupation with prevent- 
ing ‘‘Islamic extremism’’ from gaining political power 1n Tajikistan derives from 
fears that such a victory would create a domino effect which ultimately would 
influence all of Central Asia and even the Muslim-populated areas of Russia itself 

Our third article deals with an important political aspect of the strategic 
relationship between Israel and the United States. Duncan Clarke, author of 
“‘US-Israeli Cooperative Development Programs: The Berman Amendment," 
which was published in MEJ's spring 1991 issue, examines US funding for the 
Israeli antitactical ballistic missile program known as the Arrow Based on 
extensive interviews with personnel of the US national security bureaucracy, 
Clarke finds little enthusiasm for the Arrow among defense experts, due to the 
missile's staggering research and development costs, skepticism within the Israeli 
Aur Force about its utility, and the disappointing results of several missile flight 
tests since 1990 Nevertheless, the US Congress has continued to fund the Arrow, 
apparently as a means of demonstrating political support for Israel 

In our final article, Michael Fischbach examines the impact of Jordaman land 
policies on West Bank villages during the 19 years preceding Israeli occupation of 
that territory in June 1967 He describes the procedures used by Jordanian 
authorities during this period to survey and register deeds for all the land in 150 of 
the West Bank's 338 villages Fischbach views the provision of secure titles for 
privately owned agricultural property as positive because it ushered in a rise in 
land values. After the Israeli occupation began, real estate documents afforded 
some Palestinians protection from arbitrary land confiscations These same 
documents, predicts the author, will have significant implications for the land 
policy of a future Palestinian state that might be created in the West Bank 

Producing this issue of the journal was more difficult than usual because we 
did not have the expert assistance of our managing editor, Robin Surratt. After 
nearly eight years with MEJ, Robin left in. April to accept a position in the 
publications depaftment of Harvard University's Dumbarton Oaks museum and 
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conference center. Robin's professionalism, eye for detail, well-developed sense 
of language style, and efficient organizational skills are valuable assets that 
contributed in large measure to the production of MEJ. Robin is sorely missed, 
but we wish her well in her new job. 

In Robin’s absence, Lisa Hayar helped with the tedious but critically 
important task of copyediting the articles and chronology. Thanks, Lisa, from the 
MEJ staff and authors Finally, let me welcome aboard our new managing editor, 
Marcia Annis, whose responsibilities commence with the fall issue. Many of our 
readers may be acquainted with Marcia as the assistant editor and advertising 
manager of the Middle East Studies Association Bulletin. MEJ is grateful to its 
sister publication for letting us hire away Marcia and looks forward to working 
with her 

Eric Hooglund 
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ARAB DILEMMAS IN THE 1990s: 
BREAKING TABOOS AND 
SEARCHING FOR SIGNPOSTS 


Ibrahim A. Karawan 


"Two issues have become central to Arab political discourse since the beginning 
of the 1990s Mohamed Heikal has dubbed them respectively ‘‘Sovietquake,’’! which 
concerns the shape of the international system after the collapse of the Soviet Union, 
and ‘‘Arabquake,’’? which concerns the impact of the Persian Gulf crisis on regional 
politics The impact of international and regional political developments are issues for 
serious discussion by policymakers and political analysts alike 

These two issues were debated in such think tanks as the Arab Thought 
Forum in Amman, the Center for Political Studies m Cairo and the Center for 
Arab Unity Studies in Beirut 3 A review of such attempts to assess changing 
global and regional trends reveals more than just the usual uncertamty that 
surrounds major transformations in international politics Arab states never have 


mal 

1 Mohamed Heikal, al-Z:lzal al-Suviati (The Sovietquake) (Cairo Dar al-Shuruq, 1990) 

2 As quoted in Clovis Maksoud, *"The ‘Arabquake’ Is Just Beginning," The Los Angeles 
Times, January 16, 1992 

3 The Arab Thought Forum, established in 1985 under the direction of Jordan’s Crown Prince 
al-Hassan bin Talal, publishes a monthly journal, al-Muntada, ın addition to some occasional 
monographs The Center for Political Studies, established ın 1985 as a research affiliate of Cairo 
University under the direction of Ali Eddin Hillal Dessouki, publishes a book series The Center for 
Arab Unity Studies, established ın 1975 under the direction of Khayr al-Din Hasib, publishes a 
monthly journal, al-Mustagbal al-'Arabi, ın addition to various book series These centers, in addition 
to others such as al-Ahram Center for Political and Strategic Studies, play a significant role 1n shaping 
the attitudes of the attentive elites and publics toward regional and international politics and provide 
certain opportunities for interaction among academic experts and policymakers 


Ibrahim A Karawan teaches Middle East politics at the University of Utah, Salt Lake City He would 
like to thank Michael Barnett, Daniel Brumberg, Richard Cottam, Peter Diamond, Marc Lynch, Peter 
von Sivers and Shibley Telham: for helpful comments, and Hanna Frey and F Gregory Gause for 
sharing useful material The author assumes all responsibility for the conclusions He ıs particulary 
grateful to Janessa and Suhayla Karawan for their valuable support This article is dedicated to the 
memory of Malcolm H Kerr 
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been as divided and as perplexed regarding their relationships with the interna- 
tional system as they have been since the start of this decade The concurrent 
demise of international brpolarity, the conflicting identities in Arab societies that 
were sharpened by the gulf conflict, and the prospects of a settlement with Israel 
paving the way for a reconfigured Middle East system have combined to create 
formidable tensions and contradictions While no one is certain about the 
long-term implications of a new world order, even less certainty surrounds the 
direction of the crisis-ridden Arab order The objective of this article 1s to analyze 
Arab reactions to these critical developments, and to identify their implications 
for inter-Arab relations and for the international behavior of Arab states. 


THE INTERNATIONAL SYSTEM HEGEMONY OR POLYCENTRISM 


At the root of this discussion is a concern with how fundamental changes in the 
international system influence the autonomy of regions, 1 e., systems of cooperative 
and conflictual interactions that 1nvolve geographically proximate actors, and the 
extent to which such changes can alter the power configuration, and the matrix of 
constraints and opportunities confronting regional actors. Major developments in the 
international system have been a subject of great 1nterest for Arab analysts and 
policymakers ın the past In the 1970s, the rift ın the communist camp resulting from 
the Sino-Soviet conflict and détente between the Soviet Union and the United States 
attracted considerable attention among Arab elites regarding the 1mpact of these 
developments on the external behavior of Arab states and on the Arab-Israeli 
conflict Although both developments were seen as having a negattve impact on 
**core Arab causes,” neither one produced anything that resembled the magnitude or 
significance of the disintegration of the Soviet Union.4 

The crumbling of the Soviet Union left its Arab allies with an acute sense of 
political and strategic vulnerability. Given that the Soviet Union had been willing 
and able to provide military assistance, economic aid and political backing to 
certain Arab regimes, its political breakup meant that these regimes would have to 
reassess their external behavior Syria’s policymakers, for example, were forced 
to contend with the consequences of a post-Soviet era, which included embold- 
ening Washington to go to war with Iraq without worrying about a confrontation 
with Moscow. The mark of this era 1s that there 1s no countervailing power to 
constrain or inhibit direct US intervention ın the Middle East Preoccupied with 
its own domestic and regional problems, Russia accords a much lower priority to 
the Middle East ın general and to its relations with radical Arab states in 
particular Unlike the Soviet Union, Russia is in no position to offer an alternative 
to the United States, which it classifies as an ally and not as a rival. Under these 
conditions, Syria's interests are now served by studiously avoiding a clash with 


4 See Abdel Ilah Balqiz, **Ba'd inhryar al-Itthad al-Suviati ma al-‘amal?”’ (After the collapse 
of the Soviet Union what ts to be done”), al-Mustagbal al-'Arabi no 154 (December 1991), pp 4-25 
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Israel No threat of a superpower confrontation can limit the scope of military 
defeat as 1t did 1n the past 5 Another defeat may spell disaster, not only 1n terms 
of the Syrian state getting weaker vis-à-vis other regional actors, but also 
concerning its ability to retain control over domestic politics. This explains 
Syria's policy shift toward ‘‘the peace of the brave’’ with Israel by entering into 
bilateral talks and accepting the principle of ‘‘total peace for total withdrawal," 
both of which constitute major alterations of its well-entrenched, frontline 
anti-Zionist positions of the past.® 

In the proliferating Arab literature on the post-Cold War era, four arguments 
suggest that the current reconfiguration of power 1s a conditioning factor of regional 
interests and policies First, the relative autonomy of Arab actors or their level of 
vulnerability to dominant powers in the international system must be considered 
Bipolanty had allowed Arab states certain maneuverability in the international 
sphere It was possible under the banner of non-alignment for Arab actors such as 
Egypt and Iraq to play one superpower against the other to enhance their policy 
objectives. Such possibilities have vanished with the demise of bipolarity 

Second, the new era has created a problem of external aid for economic and 
military development Access to considerable foreign aid had enabled regional 
actors to limit politically costly domestic extraction in the context of superpow- 
ers’ competitive interference in a geopoliticaily important region The termination 
of this competition has limited the availability of exogenous resources. The new 
problem 1s not simply the drying up of aid sources but the fact that Russia and the 
East European countnes themselves have become dependent on Western aid, and 
therefore are now competitors with poor Arab countries for available resources 
and economic assistance. 

Third, the international reconfiguration of power further enhances the posi- 
tion of Israel relative to the Arab states because US support for Israel has been 
unflagging, and large Jewish migration from the former Soviet Union contributes 
to Israel's potential strength. Given the persistent US lack of impartiality toward 
the Arab-Israeli conflict, a settlement brokered solely by Washington ıs destined 
to favor Israel. 

Fourth, a common concern among Arabs is that one enemy may be 
substituted for another in the new era The demise of Soviet power may create an 
incentive for the US creation of a functional equivalent to the Soviet threat 1n 
Arab nationalism or Islamic fundamentalism, ‘‘a green menace in place of the red 


EGER 

5 William Quandt, "Cold War Metaphors Their Impact on the Arab-Israeli Conflict” 
(Keynote address, Middle East Studies Association annual meeting, Portland, OR, October 29, 1992), 
pp 12-3 

6 After spending 1992-93 in Syria, Fred Lawson concluded that ‘‘the populace at large 
evidenced a consistent and growing interest m terminating the 45-year-old state of war with Israel so 
that the central administration's attention could be focused on measures designed to promote 
economic growth within Syra itself " ‘Domestic Transformation and Foreign Steadfastness in 
Contemporary Syria,” Middle East Journal 48, no 1 (Winter 1994), p 63 See also As‘ad AbuKhalil, 
"Syria and the Arab-Israeh Conflict," Current History 93, no 580 (February 1994), pp 83-6 
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menace," both of which have symbolic currency in the West as harbingers of 
international terrorism ? 

As a result of the international developments that coincided with the 
popularization of the term ‘‘new world order,’’ much of the Arab political analysis 
has focused on the notion of a **unipolar world" dominated by the United States 
Many Arab analysts have found Francis Fukuyama's ''end of history" thesis 
useful for explaining US actions in the international arena. Some Arab writers 
even have argued that Iraq's invasion of Kuwait merely represented part of a 
surreptitious US plan to achieve objectives having nothing to do with defending 
the sovereignty of Kuwait.? According to this rationale, US intervention was 
motivated by the interest to enhance US global hegemony over its new compet- 
itors, the ‘‘trading states” of Japan and Western Europe !? During the transition 
to the post-Cold War era, US interests could be served by using its military 
supremacy and its special relations with dependent Arab states inside and outside 
the gulf area to rearrange international politics vis-à-vis the region, particularly on 
matters of oil policies and arms sales According to Galal Amin, ‘‘The deployment 
of US troops to the gulf was not an act against the invasion of Kuwait, ıt was its 
complementary act The US troops did not come to expel Saddam Hussein's 
forces from Kuwait, rather Saddam Hussein’s forces came [to Kuwait] to be 
followed by US troops °! 

For those adopting this explanation of the US role in the gulf war, US 
behavior was motivated by a self-serving rationale The United States had a clear 
set of preferences regarding the distribution of power in the international system, 


ra 

7 Mohamed Zakariya Isma'il, ‘‘al-Nizam al-dawli al-jadid bayn al-wahm wa al-khadi‘ah”’ 
(The New international order between illusion and deception), al-Mustagbal ai-'Arabi no 143 
(January 1991), pp 4-20, Mohamed Abd al-Shafi’ ‘Isa, ‘‘al-Nizam al-ıqlımı al-' Arabi fi tar hayakil wa 
styasat al-haymanah al-jadidah’’ (The Arab regional system within the context of the new structures 
and policies of hegemony), ai-Wahda no 100 (January 1993), pp 80-5, Fayiz Sarah, ‘‘al-Nizam 
al-dawli al-jadid wa al-‘Arab’’ (The New international order and the Arabs), al-‘Alam, November 2, 
1991, and Abdel Fatah al-Rashdan, ‘‘al-Nizam al-dawli al-jadid wa ta'thiruh ‘ala al-nizam al-'Arabi"" 
(The New international order and its impact on the Arab order) Qira’at Styastyyah 3, no 1 (Winter 
1993), pp 95-117 

8 See Abd al-Wahab el-Missin, ‘‘al-Nizam al-'alami al-jadid wa nihayat al-tankh wa al-insan’’ 
(The New world order and the end of history and man), Qira'at Styastyyah 4, no 1 (Winter 1994), pp 
108-33, Hasan Bakr, ''Mutarahah naqdiyah li nazariyyat Fukuyama” (A Critique. of Fukuyama’s 
theory), Mustaqbal al-‘Alam al-Islami 3, no 9 (Winter 1993), pp 263-76, and Burhan Zuriq, 
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and it mobilized its resources to attain its objectives of global domination. From 
such a' perspective, it 1s irrelevant whether the Iraqi ruler was aware of the role he 
had performed because elements of pressure and entrapment are sufficient to 
produce that role. Furthermore, accounts by US policymakers either of being 
taken by surprise when Irag invaded Kuwait, or initially of being uncertain about 
how to respond, are basically part of the grand design itself After all, conspirators 
should not be expected to make 1incrimimnating evidence about their behavior 
readily available !2 

At an Arab Political Science Association conference held in September 1992, 
the main issues on the agenda were the emerging structure of the international 
system and the ways in which Arabs should deal with 1t. While some participants 
found: it self-evident that a bipolar system which loses one superpower must 
become umpolar, a significant minority found such logic unconvincing For them, 
the basic issue was not whether US policymakers may desire to restore a position 
of international primacy. Rather, it was whether current US economic and 
political conditions enabled any sustained and coordinated pursuit of hegemonic 
designs. Wars and military interventions increasingly have come to require 
popular consent. From such a perspective, the gulf war was a deviant case from 
which ıt was not possible to prove the future course of US behavior ın the 
international scene in the post-Cold War era. 

Some scholars argued that the international system not only ıs in transition, 
but also that decisions and choices made by regional actors within the parameters 
of international power politics play an important role 1n shaping foreign policy 
outcomes on an ongoing basis. A preponderance of military power does not 
translate automatically or easily into an effective exercise of leverage. Theorists 
who focus on ‘‘the construction of hegemony” are in essence making an argument 
about ''the absence of alternatives," which 1s as misguided as it 1s tentative. This 
argument about US global designs really may be aimed at absolving particular 
Arab leaders of their foreign policy failures. Accordingly, in dealing with the 
changing international system, Arab states have foreign policy choices other than 
subservience disguised as pragmatism or reckless confrontation 1n the name of 
revolution.!? 

Advocates of this viewpoint included Egyptian president Hosni Mubarak’s 
top foreign policy adviser, Usama al-Baz, who argued that the international 
system is moving swiftly toward multipolarity Although US military supremacy 
1s maintained and even expanded in the current era, the political utility of military 
power 1s 1n relative decline Such power 1s no longer the primary currency in 
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international relations because the financial and political costs of military inter- 
vention have become burdensome even for the most militarily endowed More- 
over, the assumption that US military superiority 1s fungible does not withstand 
scrutiny Higher levels of conflict over access to markets between the United 
States and its main economic competitors could create serious tensions among the 
world's “haves” in the post-Cold War era !^ The Soviet collapse should teach 
Arab analysts to pay more attention to domestic factors and the changing nature 
of state power. A foreign policy predicated on the assumption of US hegemony 1s 
bound to be problem-ridden because international realities are more complicated 
than suggested by the logic of a fleeting ‘‘unipolar moment," and because such an 
assumption can lead to unwarranted concessions, to the United States directly or 
to its closest regional ally Israel. 

For Arab analysts who see the contemporary period characterized by 
international '*unipolarity,"" the proposition of ‘‘multipolarity”’ is largely illusory 
First, visions of multipolanty may reflect the wishful thinking of those who simply 
do not like what they see on the international level. Arguably, Europe is not a 
“pole” because it 1s not capable of unified international action. The European 
Union 1s both an economic giant and a political dwarf. Similarly, Germany and 
Japan are major economic powers, but economic vitahty does not translate easily 
into political influence Russia ıs increasingly dependent on the West, which 
diminishes the significance of its military capability China will need quite a long 
tme to acquire superpower status, militarily or economically. In terms of 
aggregate military power, economic capability and political leverage, the United 
States enjoys now, and presumably for some time to come, a position of international 
pnmacy Whether or not the Arabs like it, they have to recognize this reality. 
Although such primacy does not mean that the United States will be able to impose 
its preferred vision of Middle East politics, ıt can make the costs of pursuing courses 
antithetical to core US interests even more prohibitive than before. 

Second, even if ıt could be assumed that international multipolarity ıs on the 
rise, 1t 1s not clear why such a system would be a favorable prospect for the 
maximization of ‘‘Arab interests ’’ The benefits of multi- or bipolanty from an 
Arab standpoint are not self-evident. After all, Arab countries were turned into 
colonies and semi-colonies in a multipolar world Since 1948, Arab defeats in 
successive wars with Israel took place under a bipolar international system, as did 
the inter-Arab political and ideological conflicts that Malcolm Kerr dubbed ‘‘the 
Arab cold war ’’}5 Bipolanty had its costs ın sharpening Arab polarization and in 
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the militanzation of regional conflicts. Such conflicts were protracted by super- 
power competition when they were turned into confrontations between super- 
power proxies. 

Third, there 1s disagreement among the Arab states about the consequences 
of the end of bipolarity and the increase of Western—particularly US—influences. 
Obviously, those states that were highly dependent on the Soviet Union view its 
collapse negatively. For example, the demoralized political leadership of the 
former People's Democratic Republic of (South) Yemen, which had relied on 
Soviet military and economic assistance, felt forced by events to enter into union 
with the more resilient North.!6 Clearly, Saudi Arabia did not see the Soviet 
collapse the same way. The Saudi state had made concerted efforts financially and 
politically to undermine Soviet influence in the area, particularly in Afghanistan, 
Egypt, Somalia and the Sudan, and viewed the collapse as a vindication of its 
foreign policy agenda. 

In short, Arab states have diverse interests that color their views of the 
post-Cold War era Conservative states see this era as providing an opportunity to 
further boost their own standing at the expense of weakened Arab radicals, and to 
ensure the latters' compliance with the norms of the state system by using their 
own economic power of al-manh (providing) and al-man‘ (withholding) to 
influence the politics of regional actors. For conservative regimes, the new era 
enhances the possibility of resolving the tension between the politico-1deological 
imperatives of al-dawlah al-qutriyah (the territorial state) and al-ummah al- 
‘Arabtyah (the Arab nation) ın favor of the former.!? 


CONTENDING IDENTITIES: STATISM, ARABISM OR ISLAMISM 


“At previous times of crisis or change within the international system,” as 
Roger Owen points out, ‘ʻa stock Arab reaction has been to call for a united 
response to the challenge they face.’’!8 Iraqi president Saddam Hussein was the 
first to warn fellow Arabs, 1n February 1990, that the decline of Soviet power 
would be translated into a Pax Americana-Hebraica m the region, to which there 
would be the need for a collective Arab response. He said, ‘‘Given the relative 
erosion of the role of the Soviet Union as the key champion of the Arabs in the 
context of the Arab-Zionist conflict and globally, and given that the influence of 
the Zionist lobby on US policies 1s as powerful as ever, the Arabs must take into 
account that there 1s a real possibility that Israel might embark on new stupidities 
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within the [next] five-year span This might take place as a result of direct or tacit 
US encouragement. ''19 

However, an Arab collective response never materialized. This 1s in part 
attributable to the lack of a threat that was experienced as ‘‘collective ” Iraq's 
regional actions, including its motivations for invading Kuwait were, first and 
foremost, in response to its perceived state interests and ambitions, despite claims 
to the contrary designed to manipulate the grievances of poor Arabs, including 
Palestinian grievances against massive Soviet Jewish migration and the continued 
Israeli occupation ? The members of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) 
quickly abandoned any expectation that an Arab solution might be found for the 
Iraq-Kuwait crisis They saw Iraq's geographic proximity, offensive capability 
and aggressive intentions, not US hegemony or Zionist designs, as the main threat 
to their security, and to the very existence of Kuwait. This explains their 
preference, while a divided Arab world dithered about what was permissible to 
denounce, for bilateral arrangements with the United States against Iraq, and 
support of weapon inspection regimes to weaken Iraq’s military capabilities 
Moreover, plans for a “‘regional security structure” or an Arab peace force in the 
gulf were scrapped in favor of reliance on a US security umbrella 2! 

Even Iran’s response to the gulf crisis was more influenced by secular raisons 
d'etat than by the messianic ideology of its revolution. Although some of the 
Iranian politico-clerical elite called for joining Iraq ın a jihad against the United 
States and later for supporting Iraq's Shi‘a in another had against Saddam’s 
army when it was crushing their uprising, the Iranian government did neither 22 
Revolutionary principles were sacrificed for political expediency. Iran’s behavior 
during the crisis was the outcome of a sober assessment of tts interests as a 
regional power.?3 Iran's restraint reflected 1ts leaders’ concern that an overt and 
massive intervention on their part might increase and prolong US military 
presence ın the area, or lead to an Iranian confrontation with Iraq Iran's national 
interests were not going to be served by either outcome. 

The 1990-91 gulf crisis contributed further to the decline of pan-Arabist 
forces. The heated debates about the ‘‘end of Arab nationalism,’’ or its claimed 
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resurgence and even vitality are well-known and need not be reexamined here 74 
A review of recent Arab political literature makes clear that pan-Arabist circles 
openly discuss their current conditions, using terms such as in'idam al-wazn 
(weightlessness), tahmish (marginalization), ma'zaq (predicament) and azmah- 
karethah (crisis-disaster) For example, ın a recent issue of Majallat al-Dirasat 
al-Filistintya, two writers identified ‘‘the retreat of Arab nationalist currents 

and the ascendency of territorial and local onentations’’ as among the central 
features of contemporary regional politics ?5 In a lecture at the Center for Arab 
Unity Studies, the Moroccan thinker Mohamed ‘Abid al-Jabiri argued 1n Decem- 
ber 1991 that ‘‘each Arab territorial state has become its own international, 
psychological, political and economic entity, that represents a link in an interna- 
tional system which does not permit doing away with any of its links 
Al-qutrtyah (territorialism) has been transformed into watantyah (state national- 
ism) .. [which ıs] today the primary fact in the Arab world . — Arab nationalism 
[has proven] . unable to mobilize the masses for struggle and for unity The 
territorial state ıs subject no more to ‘ideological negation ’ It ıs no longer an 
‘artificial entity’ produced by al-tagzt’ah (partition) ’’26 

The retreat of pan-Arabism preceded the gulf crisis but was exacerbated by 
its jolting experience. This retreat can be attributed to six factors the declining 
credibility of the regimes that served as 1ts main proponents, the ineffectiveness of 
Arab mechanisms for resolving the intense inter-Arab conflicts; the divergence 
between pan-Arabist 1deology and state behavior; major differences in identity 
formation; changes displacing the Palestinian question from the center of the Arab 
order; and the ascendence of Islamist ideology with a powerful competing mass 
base in the Islamist movements. 

First, pan-Arabism as a concept was inextricably linked to the credibility of 
the regimes claiming to represent ıt. These regimes promoted the integrative 
transformation of the Arab world in their own respective images and more 
importantly under their respective leaderships Their. assertions of political 
legitimacy could not be maintained without tangible successes to augment their 
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revolutionary claims. However, the record of failures and defeats of pan-Arabist 
regimes 1s depressingly vast. The 1967 war led to the defeat of Egypt and Syria 
and demonstrated that, when confronted with the moment of truth, they did not 
fare better than the regimes they had overthrown Their unambiguous clams to 
embody the core objectives of enhanced military strength, Arab unity, and the 
ability to liberate Palestine forced them to suffer the consequences of their 
failures Moreover, radical sloganeering could not mask the obviousness of 
opportunistic and often sectarian state practices 27 The Algerian regime, which 
initially had criticized the Egyptian and Syrian regimes for their lack of revolu- 
tionary resolve, was itself de-radicalized and ‘‘domesticated.’’28 After ruling for a 
quarter century, it entered the 1990s suffering from endemic corruption, vast 
debts, and a full-fledged civil war with the Islamist opposition ?? 

In the 1991 gulf war, the pan-Arabist regime in Iraq, self-proclaimed as ‘‘the 
sword of the Arabs,” was also defeated. Its decision to annex Kuwait as a first 
step toward Arab unity ‘‘undermined the very foundations of the Arab political 
order '39 Iraq's claims to be waging “the mother of all battles" ignited the 
enthusiasm of some Arabs, but turned out to be an empty boast that produced 
additional cynicism toward the very notion of pan-Arabism The war resulted in 
the destruction of much of Iraq's military and economic capabilities and much 
greater challenges to 1ts domestic authority 3! Iraq's very survival as a cohesive 
political entity has been threatened by the consequences of the war. Even in the 
central part of the country between the Kurdish north and the Shi‘a south, where 
the Iraqi regime 1s still 1n control, the appeal of pan-Arabism 1s likely to erode 
further as a result of the realization that many pan-Arabists outside Iraq identified 
Saddam Hussein, despite his colossal repression of his own people, as a new 
pan-Arab hero.?? While Iraq's supporters hailed its ‘‘fearless stand and sacrifices” 
from a distance, no stream of volunteers rushed to the battleground, no more 
fronts were opened, and no sustained or effective boycott of US products ever 
materialized. In the end, Iraq had "fought alone ’’33 According to Ham Faris, 
*"The lesson to be learned from the gulf episode 1s that regional political 
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fragmentation 1s unlikely to be reversed through the use of force by one Arab state 
against another. The appearance of an Arab Bismarck 1s not a solution to Arab 
disunity, 34 

Second, the crisis has illustrated clearly the intractabihty of inter-Arab 
conflicts, whether over territorial, ideological or distributive issues. From an Arab 
nationalist viewpoint, the existence of some conflicts does not negate Arabism, 
rather it may prove the interactive nature of the Arab system across "'transient"' 
territorial boundaries. Put differently, such contradictions were deemed manage- 
able due to their '"nonantagonistic" nature as arguments among "'brothers "' 
However, when inter-Arab conflicts turn into regional war, the core assumptions 
of the Arab nationalist ideology face a serious challenge The failure of the Arab 
system to find a solution to the Iraq-Kuwait conflict raises strong doubts regarding 
its ability to resolve other inter-Arab conflicts (e.g , between Syria and Iraq. Qatar 
and Bahrain, Egypt and the Sudan, Algeria and Morocco, or Yemen and Saudi 
Arabia) After the 1991 war, no pan-Arab mechanisms, whether inside or outside 
the Arab League, achieved much success in resolving Arab rifts. The main 
protagonists in this ‘‘new Arab cold war” associated the events of 1990-01 with 
betrayals that merit punishment, not reconciliation. Whether Arab mechanisms 
were impotent during that crisis, or whether hasty external penetration precluded 
an opportunity to reach an ‘‘Arab solution,” the issue became a moot point, and 
perhaps never can be determined with any reasonable degree of certainty. What 
remains certain 1s that the logic of state interests prevailed and that the crisis was 
ended only through military action, led by principals from outside the Arab world.35 

Third, during the crisis, the pursuit of state interests and the imperatives of 
pan-Arabism were marked by sharp divergence. Consider, for example, the 
behavior of Syria, self-proclaimed as the beating heart of Arabism In the 
Iran-Iraq war, Syria sided with a non-Arab country—Iran—against Iraq, which 
claimed to be defending the Eastern gate of the Arab world Two years after that 
war had ended, Damascus joined a US-led alliance bent on seriously weakening 
Iraq, which 1s ruled by a rival wing of the same pan-Arabist Baath party 96 Clearly, 
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the specific way of pursuing Syrian interests within the US-led alliance entailed 
confronting difficult choices because of the ruling elite's pan-Arabist claims. After 
all, pan-Arabist ideology 1s anti-imperialist, while the very target of the US-led 
campaign was an Arab country A victorious Iraq, however, would have posed a 
serious threat to Syria 

Thus, the Syrian leadership engaged in verbal acrobatics to legitimize its 
alignment against Iraq, an alignment that yielded economic assistance from the 
GCC countries, improved relations with the United States, and allowed for more 
political influence 1n Lebanon ?? For example, when ‘Adil Hussein, the editor of 
the Islamist newspaper al-Sha‘b, asked Synan president Hafiz al-Asad, after an 
Arab summit that sanctioned the deployment of foreign troops to Saud: Arabia, 
whether pan-Arab security interests should rise above the gulf rulers’ sense of 
panic over the Iraq: threat, the Syrian president responded ‘‘What [may we] then 
do since Iraq is insisting on continuing its occupation of Kuwait? What would any 
one of you do were he ın the position of the gulf rulers? Their sense of panic due 
to the Iraqi threat would justify anything ... In fact, I do not see any means 
before the gulf people except [to] call the foreign troops in for help ''3$ 

In an attempt to find a pan-Arabist rationale for Syria’s support of massive 
US troop deployment, Asad argued that “‘1f force ıs to be used against Iraq, then 
it will be for [our] own good that foreigners should be fighting against the Iraqi 
army, instead of having the Arab killed by an Arab ''?? If collaboration with the 
United States against an Arab country was possible in this ‘‘stronghold of 
Arabism,”’ then the behavior of other states with less pan-Arabist claims becomes 
less puzzling 

Fourth, the gulf war aggravated existing inter-Arab tensions not only on a 
state level but on the societal level as well. The oil epoch had witnessed a dramatic 
expansion of labor migration from poor to rich Arab countries The relations 
between well-educated migrant communities were often competitive, while those 
between all labor migrants and the local employers were invariably hierarchical 
Migrants tended to have little social interaction with the population of the host 
country, and not surprisingly, they were identified collectively in terms of their 
countries of origin Though these economic migrants were attracted by the vast 
differentials in income and employment opportunities between their home country 
and the host country, their complaints about the exploitative nature of the kafil 
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(guarantor) system, lack of protection of workers’ rights, or sheer harassment due 
to inter-Arab conflicts tended to increase over time ^? In short, the migration 
experience did not foster a stronger sense of pan-Arabist identity. Rather 1t seems 
to have strengthened state-centered political identifications.^! 

The gulf crisis reinforced such trends by further politicizing the migration 
experience. To grasp the significance of its impact, one should place this 
development within the setting of recent historical experience, when labor 
migration was perceived as a dimension of Arab economic interdependence and 
an example of regional integration Arab ruling elites during the 1970s were 
reluctant ‘‘to use the migration issue as an explicit instrument of foreign policy 
For instance, when Egypt and Libya were engaged in limited military opera- 
tons. .1n1977,theinflux of Egyptians into Libya did not stop . ., both sending 
and receiving states [seemed to have] sufficiently high stakes 1n the process not to 
want to subject it to the fluctuations of inter-Arab politics." 4? This continued to be 
the case after Egypt concluded a separate peace with Israel in 1979. 

After the eruption of the 1990 gulf crisis, however, Arab regimes displayed no 
similar reluctance to politicize labor migration. One of the most dramatic cases 
was that of the Palestinians in Kuwait. Despite the important role that they had 
played in the professions and in the bureaucracy, Kuwait's government and most 
of its citizens came to see Palestinians as a security risk. Such perception was 
exacerbated by the receptivity among many Palestinians for Iraq’s anti-Israeli and 
anti-Western rhetoric during the crisis. The cases of abduction and harassment of 
Palestinians following Kuwait’s liberation have been chronicled by human rights 
organizations Rapidly, the size of that community dropped to less than a third of 
what ıt was before August 1990.43 

The gulf crisis accomplished what [Kuwaiti] migration policies had long 
sought to achieve: it radically reduced the size of Kuwait’s migrant population." '4 
Kuwaiti policymakers were emboldened ‘‘to articulate openly a number of policy 
objectives [which previously] had been too politically sensitive to be acknowl- 
edged.’’45 In addition, over 800,000 Yemen: migrants in Saudi Arabia were forced 
to return home in response to Yemen's pro-Iraq position The Saudi regime 
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rescinded an earlier exemption it had granted Yemenis to enter its borders 
“without the work permit and guarantees required of other migrants ’’46 Also, 
about 500,000 Egyptians were forced to leave Iraq and Kuwait during the crisis.47 

Thus, Arab regimes did not hesitate to move labor migration from the arena of 
“low politics” to that of ‘‘high politics,” treating ıt as a matter of national security, 
state sovereignty and regime stability Internal and external threats appeared indeed 
to be inextricably linked In the gulf countnes, demographic anxieties over the 
growing ‘‘minontization’”’ of their own citizens were linked to the perceived political 
threat posed by the susceptibility of migrants to external influences which could 
destabhlze the status quo.*® Migration policies were reformulated by security 
agencies to enhance state control over borders and to alter the composition of labor 
migrants (less Arabs, more Asians) * Moreover, the labor-exporting countries’ 
policies of encouraging migration were designed to reduce unemployment and to 
stimulate consumption through remittances that became a major source of income in 
poor countnes. The repatriation of workers had far-reaching effects on their countries 
of ongin, such as rising unemployment, social discontent, and balance of payment 
problems due to loss of remittances. In fact, this policy was used as an instrument by 
which one regime might destabilize its opponents or exercise leverage over their 
policies and politics.5? Finally, mter-Arab rifts proved to be less easy to overcome 
this time than before due to the aforementioned actions and reactions. The maltreat- 
ment of labor migrants, who often lost not only their jobs but also their life savings, 
reinforced and exacerbated negative stereotypes of the labor importing countries. 
Although there are precedents for such tensions, their intensity since 1990-91 
“represented a quantitative and qualitative escalation ’’5! 

Fifth, the preeminence of statism has been extended to the issue of Palestine 
itself, an issue that for decades represented the rallying pomt of Arabism, its core 
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cause, or the “jewel ın the crown of pan-Arab solidarity "5? For Arab nationalists, 
the conflict with Israel was about its wugud (existence) and not its hudud (borders). 
Even after that position had been modified during the 1970s and '80s, the one tenet 
of Arab politics that retained resiiancy was that ‘‘no Arab country should concede 
the nghts of the Palestinian people [represented by the PLO] through separate 
bilateral agreements with Israel.’’53 This was the basis of collective Arab condemna- 
tion of Sadat's separate peace with Israel Yet, even the fate of this tenet, concerning 
the irreconcilability of Zionism and Arab nationalism, 1s unclear now that the PLO 
has engaged in separate negotiations with Israel, recognized the latter’s nght to exist, 
and concluded prelimmary agreements on peace and economic cooperation.*4 

The factors that prompted this restructuring of Palestinian policy are not difficult 
to discern. Over the years, the Palestinians ‘‘nationalized’’ their cause as a result of 
the record failures of Arab regimes in confronting Israel The PLO's expulsion from 
Lebanon ın 1982 displayed the Arab system's utter paralysis. While Arab unity may 
be a legitimate dream, ıt seems more distant than ever before Iraq's crushing military 
defeat, the cut-off of guif financial aid, the collapse of Soviet support and the rise of 
Islamist challengers further narrowed PLO options and led to a politics of pragma- 
tism 55 Moving away from an earlier self-image as tali'at al-thawra al-Arabiyya (the 
vanguard of Arab revolution) that they embraced in their youth, PLO leaders 
challenged the very logic of pan-Arabism when they ''took it upon themselves to 
separate their cause from the Arab cause. "56 

It 1s telling of the changed regional climate that after the PLO reached its 
agreement with Israel, the reaction of Arab states was different than that which 
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Sadat had encountered Arab League members, with the exception of Iraq, 
supported, or at least did not oppose the agreement openly. The most likely 
impact of this development on pan-Arabist movements and norms has been 
suggested by Heikal, who, after neither rejecting nor supporting the agreement, 
concluded that ‘‘for 50 years the cause of the liberation of Palestine [was an] 
all-binding [1dea] Now the Arab world will no longer have this all-binding 
idea . The Arab nation will feel like a loose mass, gravitating to the basic 
beliefs of religion. More and more people will return to the original identity of the 
region, an identity not of nationalism, not of Arabism, but the identity of Islam ’’57 

The stxth and final factor has been the increased influence of Islamist 
ideologies and movements On an ideological level, Islamists gained by claiming 
to represent al-turath, or cultural authenticity, based on an idealized image of 
Islam’s founding period, and they made such claims in simple as well as familiar 
language They have been successful in gaining support among a younger 
generation of the urban poor, and among those segments of the middle class who 
were afflicted by the costs of economic adjustment programs and no longer were 
impressed by the pan-Arab rally to struggle against colonialism. The Islamists’ 
ambiguity about their future programs, should they come to power, has enabled 
them to mobilize support among diverse constituencies. The demise of the Soviet 
Union, which had supported the pan-Arabists, was an added factor. In short, not 
only were ruling pan-Arabists greatly discredited, but oppositional pan-Arabists 
were politically marginalized 58 

One symptom of their decline was the tendency of pan-Arabists since the 
1980s to adopt Islamist terminology. Just as those Arab regimes of the 1940s, '50s 
and '60s had feared the increasing Arab nationalist pressures and felt compelled to 
justify their own actions in ‘‘the language of pan-Arabism to bolster their domestic 
fortunes,’’5° so now 1n the 1990s do pan-Arabist movements adopt the language 
and the banner of Islam. For example, during the gulf crisis, avowed Arab 
nationalists used Islamist terms extensively by describing the battle as a ‘‘rage for 
God” against the ‘‘infidel evildoers,” or a ''jyihad"' of *'faith" against ‘‘atheism,”’ 
in which the task of the faithful was ‘‘darb al-kufr kullahu bil iman kullahu,’’ (to 
beat complete unbelief with the full power of belief) © As early as 1985, Lutfi 
al-Khuli, while addressing the Egyptian Tagummu^ party's pan-Arabist leftist 
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cadres, warned, ‘‘No political party can ignore the Islamic issue and not use it in 
the political struggle without suffering a tremendous loss by being 1solated from 
the broad masses . as long as religious forces are dominant in the street ''6! 

While such utilization of the Islamist language reflects a realization of its 
effectiveness in mobilizing the masses and shows that pan-Arabist discourse has 
lost its appeal, ıt does not imply that the dividing line between the mainstream 
pan-Arabists and Islamists have become blurred.? According to one such 
argument, a "convenient, and largely unnoticed, political marriage has taken 
place between these two forces. — . This new alliance . . . 1s destined to be the 
dominant feature of Arab politics in the next decade ”’® 

Beyond a predictable congruence of their positions under a narrow set of 
conditions, however, what are the prospects that an alliance between pan- 
Arabists and Islamists can be built? Such an alliance 1s doubtful for the following 
reasons First, while groups belonging to these two fragmented movements 
adopted similar positions 1n denouncing the war against Iraq, only a few months 
later, Islamists attributed Iraq's defeat to its non-Islamic system and stressed that 
its pan-Arabist regime had a long record of brutality against Islamists “ Second, 
the Islamists are fully aware of their stronger position in the street, and thus have 
little interest 1n forging an alliance with the much weaker pan-Arabists When 
such an attempt was pursued, as in the alliance between the Ikhwan and the Labor 
Socialist Party ın Egypt, ıt has resulted more in ‘‘Ikhwanizing”’ the alliance rather 
than in tolerating pluralism within it $5 Third, it was not easy for the Islamists to 
forget or forgive the bitter legacies of their relationship with Syrian. and Iraqi 
Baathists as well as with Egyptian Nasserists 86 Perhaps only communists draw 
comparable hostility from the Islamists In ther heyday, the pan-Arabists 
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monopolized political control. Today, Islamists want to secure a dominant 
position in setting the agenda of opposition, and subsequently of rulership 
Finally, the profound discrepancy between their two positions has frustrated 
attempts to form a political coalition between the pan-Arabists and the Islamists.57 
In a meeting held in Beirut in April 1992, pan-Arabists urged joint action with 
Islamists to confront the external challenges, while proposing that the two 
movements discuss their ideological differences on the basis of mutual recogni- 
tion. Islamists replied that no such separation between doctrine and practice 1s 
conceivable in Islam, and that while external challenges are indeed serious, they 
acquire their menacing impact from a societal malaise for which ‘‘Islam 1s the 
solution °’68 


CONCLUSIONS 


Is a new era ın Arab regional and international behavior unfolding? Similar 
assertions were made about previous developments heralded as milestones that 
introduced changes of and not just in the regional system The 1967 and 1973 wars 
have been cited as examples of such system-transforming watersheds. In hind- 
sight, we know that such conclusions are, at least partially, unwarranted None of 
the normative and political trends examined in this article are entirely new The 
events of the 1990s—the collapse of the Soviet Union and the gulf war—only 
served as catalysts for their escalation © For a more coherent understanding of 
their implications, there are four identifiable signposts 

First, although the international developments resulting from the disintegra- 
tion of the Soviet Unton attracted much attention 1n the literature under review, 
there is no agreement about their impact. Many analysts are inclined to believe 
that the collapse of bipolarity and the onset of the post-Cold War era will have a 
single effect on the relationship between regional systems and the emerging 
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international system.” In other words, the “new world order’’ must have a 
parallel “new Arab order" or a ‘new Middle East order " Visions of this 
prospective new order vary, claims have been made that it will entail more 
regional autonomy from the international system, more subordination to 1t, more 
interdependence between the two, or more pressures and incentives to settle 
conflicts peacefully. However, linkages between regional preferences, constraints 
and choices will continue to have different trajectories and multiple explanations 

The formation and change of state preferences will depend not only on the 
international distribution of power that can determine what 1s and 1s not feasible, 

but also on domestic and regional politics that may alter the external options state 
managers find desirable.7! 

The call for an Arab response to systemic changes failed, not necessarily 
because; of the ambiguity of the structure, but because of divergent interests 
among these actors. Some of their assessments of international changes aimed, in 
the first' place, at legitimizing certain actions or preferences and delegitimizing 
others. The debates about structural changes are, in significant measure, influ- 
enced by considerations of retaining political power and discrediting domestic and 
regional rivals. 

Second, even among those who agree about the direction of international 
systemic change, there 1s no consensus regarding the policy prescriptions or the 
course of action to be followed. Actors with different beliefs favor divergent 
"optimal" responses within the same strategic setting. Among the Arab actors 
who argue that a unipolar system has emerged, accommodationist and defiant 
positions are both in evidence While some call for an ‘‘enlightened Arab realism"' 
in place of ‘‘dogmatic policy and adventurism,’’?? others advocate escalating the 
confrontation with the United States and Israel as an alternative preferable to 
“appeasement and capitulation.’’73 

For the ruling elites, the challenge from the ideological hard-liners 1s not 
necessarily the most threatening The top elites have faced such challenges before 
and remained more or less united. Under unfavorable regional and global 
balances, they can argue against militant confrontation, whether as a ‘‘rage for the 
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nation” or a “‘rage for God," on the grounds that militancy can be suicidal, not to 
mention unpopular 74 A different kind of challenge comes from the political hard 
bargainers who criticize official policies, not because they reject all compromises, 
but because the negotiating style and the terms of the recent compromises are 
unsatisfactory 75 In response, the established order purges some critics, co-opts 
others, and stresses that feasible policy options are limited and that refusals to 
compromise have their own costs since current conditions could get worse The 
pressing task 1s “‘political adjustment’’ to regional and international changes in 
order to minimize absolute losses, not to maximize relative gains 76 

Third, political actions are informed by the complex issues of political 
identity When policymakers and analysts respond to a particular development by 
arguing that **we" should be pragmatic, principled or selective, the real task 1s to 
understand to whom '*we" refers There are contending political identities in the 
region, and the balance between the forces that reflect these identities changes 
over time, but not to the extent that one of them definitively displaces all others, 
or that all of them are equally sigmficant at any given time. The above analysis 
suggests that state-centered identity has become much stronger and state borders 
less permeable than before This outcome has been consolidated through eco- 
nomic policies, educational systems, the mass media, and the rewriting of cultural 
history in search of distinct "national" pasts In short, the multiplicity of 
territorial states 15 no longer perceived as a facade imported from colonial Europe, 
as argued by pan-Arabist theoreticians 77 Arab nationalism as an ideological 
project bears only a tenuous relationship to political reality 

None of these can be interpreted as definitive proof that the ‘‘terminally fatal 
blow to secular Arab nationalism" has been delivered, or that the ‘‘real end of 
pan-Arabism’’ occurred after the 1991 gulf war, as some scholars have recently 
argued 78 The logic of '*endism," with its intrinsic irreversible teleology, 1s flawed 
Norms of that type do not fade away easily or swiftly Even if the argument about 
the "normalization of the Arab system” turns out to be accurate, it should not be 
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equated with uniform respect for state sovereignty.7? Such a competitive system 
can witness frequent attempts to influence societies over the heads of their own 
regimes, but perhaps increasingly on the bases of power politics, ethnopolitics, or 
as a tactic for diverting attention away from domestic crises. 

Fourth, the relative weight of terntorial state interest versus transnational 
**political symbology” ıs in need of a reassessment that captures the impact of 
**political learning’’ from past experiences on subsequent attitudes and behav- 
ior £ State elites continue to utilize such concepts as ‘‘Arab homeland,” ‘‘Arab 
solidarity," and ‘‘Arab unity." Does such usage impose significant constraints on 
state action? Do these norms still structure Arab policymakers' actions, as some 
have suggested? The 1990-91 gulf crisis provides an additional source for learning 
that regional actors who ignore the imperatives of the state system may do so only 
at their own risk. The best test of such contending propositions can be found 
under conditions of ‘‘role conflict" when vital state interests clash with core 
pan-Arabist norms.?! When such role conflict exists, the former considerations 
take precedence 1n shaping the policies of the regimes over what was known as the 
superior interests of the Arab nation Many border conflicts in which the ‘‘Arab 
masses” line up behind their territorial states have invalidated basic pan-Arabist 
assumptions that (a) the "artificial colonial" boundaries have no legitimacy; (b) 
the main threats come only from non-Arab sources, and (c) divisions are confined 
to the regimes while the Arab masses are united. Consequently, these assump- 
tions have lost their ability to explain or shape political reality.82 

One may ask. if the regimes have been able to ‘‘adopt’’ new meanings of 
political Arabism, to what extent can this flexibility proceed without undermining 
the credibility of the concept itself? Was the outcome of the role conflict just the 
success of leaders ın 1gnoring ‘‘pan-Arabism’s demand of political unification 
[while] they were less successful at resisting its other charges?’’®3 One can 
credibly argue that the Arab states insisted on denying each other, and regional 
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organizations, any veto power over their behavior, even if such behavior was 
perceived to break widely recognized pan-Arabist taboos. The many illustrations 
of this include Jordan’s bloody war against the armed Palestinian presence in 
1970—71; Egypt's disengagement from the Arab-Israeli conflict after 1975; Syna’s 
confrontation with Palestinian and pan-Arabist forces in Lebanon in 1976, and its 
support for Iran against Iraq in 1980-88; Iraq's invasion of Kuwait in 1990, Syrian 
and Egyptian alignment with the United States against Iraq in 1991; and the 
Palestinian secret negotiations and bilateral accord with Israel in 1993. 

Despite the ''statist," as opposed to ‘‘pan-Arabist,”’ nature of such actions, 
they were pursued by elites that paid verbal homage to the Arab nationalist 
doctrine. Two points can be made from this. First, for the rulers, an erosion of the 
muharamat (taboos) of pan-Arabism 1s evident. The more they saw other rulers 
acting in pursuit of their own state interests, only to be rehabilitated into the 
proverbial ‘‘Arab fold," the less constrained they felt in making policies that 
turned yesterday's taboos into today's realities.8* Second, for more of those being 
ruled, an erosion of the misdaqiyah (credibility) of pan-Arabism 1s clear They 
have become more cynical toward the '"'saturation of public discourse with 
Arabist slogans." The huge gap between the lofty doctrine and the concrete 
practice undermines the legitrmation value of the former.® 
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RUSSIAN POLICY IN THE MIDDLE 
EAST: STRATEGIC CHANGE AND 
TACTICAL CONTRADICTIONS 


Richard K. Herrmann 


A; Israel and the Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) took their historic 
step toward mutual recognition in September 1993, Russia was present as a formal 
co-sponsor of the peace process Its role, however, was clearly secondary to that 
of the United States Possibly it 1s the absence of Soviet power, a traditional 
source of leverage for Arab states, that had a far greater impact on the 
*Gaza-Jericho first" settlement than any previous phase of active diplomacy 
engaged in by Moscow From Angola and Namibia to Afghanistan and Cambodia, 
the end of the Cold War left the Soviet Union little reason to invest heavily in 
regional struggles Commitments in the Middle East were reduced as Moscow was 
consumed by revolutionary changes at home. Eventually, the collapse of the 
Soviet Union brought to power a Russian leadership that gave relatively low 
priority to the Middle East and directed a policy toward the area that involved a 
host of tactical contradictions within the context of huge strategic change 
Without the logic of Cold War competition, Russia's policy in the Middle East 
moved in several directions simultaneously. Moscow began courting the conserva- 
tive Arab monarchies of the Persian Gulf, seeking both capital investment and 
markets for advanced weaponry, while at the same time becoming the largest supplier 
of arms to Iran, eclipsing China by four fold ! From 1989 to 1992, for instance, Russia 
agreed to provide $4 3 billion m weapons to Tehran, and dehvered $2.2 billion, 
including Mig-29s, T-72 tanks, and Kilo class submarines.? Moscow's current policies 
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in the gulf are striking when contrasted to the situation prior to 1989; the Soviet Union 
had no diplomatic mission in Saudi Arabia, provided virtually no arms to Iran, and 
between 1986-89 delivered $12.1 billion worth of arms to Iraq.3 
As Russia pursued both conservative Saudi Arabia and revolutionary Iran, its 
press condemned the influence of Islam in Central Asia and described a menacing 
"green wave" threatening Russia from the south.* Kazikolon Khoj: Akbar Tura- 
jonzoda, one of the principal Muslim leaders ın Tajikistan, was condemned as a 
*"Wahhabi," and the Russian involvement in the violent overthrow of the democratic- 
Islamic alliance in Dushanbe 1n December 1992 was explained as the eradication of 
Wahhabi extremism 5 Iran was accused of spreading "unhealthy" and nationalistic 
Islam in Central Asia, especially in Azerbagan.$ The Russian press ran articles on the 
importance of relations with Turkey as a way to promote '*healthy"' Islam ın Central 
Asia, and articles warning agaist the great dangers of pan-Turkism as a force 
threatening to destabilize the Commonwealth of Independent States (CIS) and Russia 7 
Both President Boris Yeltsin and Foreign Minister Andrey Kozyrev identified 

bringing Russia into the family of ‘‘civilized’’ nations as one of their highest 
foreign policy priorities. For most of 1992 this objective translated into a clear 
Atlanticism and westward focus for Russian diplomacy.? Toward the end of the 
year, however, a '*Eurasian"' set of priorities was articulated. In November 1992, 
Yeltsin went to South Korea, ın December to China, and 1n February 1993 he 
went to India, where he declared that Russia did not look only to the west but was 
a ‘‘dual-headed eagle" looking both west and east.!° Although he publicly 
reassured the Indian prime minister that the Russian agreement to provide 
cryogenic engines to India ‘‘will definitely be fulfilled by us, despite pressure from 
other countries,"!! in July 1993 the deal was canceled under US pressure. 
I. xl 
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Meantime, Kozyrev visited Tehran 1n March 1993 to look for new avenues of 
cooperation, while Washington's new administration identified Iran as an ‘‘outlaw 
nation’’ requiring vigorous containment.!2 

The tactical contradictions 1n Russian policy provoked domestic criticism in 
Moscow, but the clear strategic changes generated the most serious dissent. Here 
the central points involved reclassifying the United States as an ally rather than as 
an adversary and withdrawing support from previous clients, communist and 
non-communist alike.!? Russian arms agreements and deliveries to Iraq, Libya, 
and Syria collapsed almost completely In the case of Iraq, United Nations (UN) 
sanctions explained some of the change, but Russian arms agreements with Syria 
were down by 94 percent from 1989 to 1992 compared to the 1986-89 period. In 
1992 Moscow promised only $500 million to Damascus in new arms agreements, 
compared to the $7.8 billion for the years 1986-89 !4 

Russia's Iraq policy became a special case for conservative critics of Yeltsin 
Parliamentary delegations that visited Baghdad in 1992 and 1993 called on 
Moscow to increase support One of the more important missions was lead by 
General Viadislav Achalov in April 1993, the same man whom Vice President 
Alexander Rutskoi named minister of defense in September 1993 during the 
dramatic struggle between the parliament and Yeltsin !5 Conservative support for 
Iraq, however, did not translate into a consistent Russian pro-Arab nationalist 
policy across the Middle East. 

In May 1992, Rutskoi had led one of Russia's first major trade missions to 
Israel, where he signed an agricultural and trade memorandum of understanding 
with Prime Minister. Yitzhak Shamir !6 Ruslan Khasbulatov, speaker of the 
parliament, visited Saudi Arabia ın June 1992, went to Israel in January 1993, and 
provided a featured address at a conference on ‘‘Russia and the Arab world" in 
May 1993, at which he emphasized strongly that Russia's interests in the Persian 
Gulf were the same as those of Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and the United Arab 
Emuirates.!7 

How should one interpret the strategic changes and tactical complexities in 
Russian policy toward the Middle East? Is there a coherent Russian policy toward 
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the Middle East or will the absence of Russian influence be more significant than 
Moscow’s actions? Insight on those questions can be gained by examining 
Russian policy in three areas: the Arab-Israeli conflict, the Persian Gulf and 
Central Asia First, however, one must consider where the Middle East fits into 
the larger context of Russian foreign policy. 


RETHINKING RUSSIA’S INTERESTS 


Although most Russtan leaders agree that during the Cold War there had been 
one overriding foreign policy motivation, they do not agree on what it was 
Kozyrev characterized Soviet policy as driven by ideological messitanism and 
reckless hooliganism '8 Centrist analysts like Aleksey Arbatov found this descrip- 
tion too superficial, arguing that ıt confused rhetoric for policy. For Arbatov, 
Leonid Brezhnev’s foreign policy had almost nothing 1n common with Bolshe- 
vism Instead, it was ‘‘pragmatic, quite inert, extremely inefficient, costly, and 
shot through with omission, deception, and departmental interests.” According to 
Arbatov, Marxism-Leninism amounted to little more than ‘‘canonical phraseolo- 
gy " Conservatives, including a diverse set of communists, former military 
leaders and self-styled Russian nationalists, described a moral purpose behind 
past Soviet and Russian policy, claiming that it defended allies from impenalism 
and promoted the development of civilization 2° 

Whatever the motives, Soviet policy from 1947 to 1989 was dominated by a 
concern with the United States. The overwhelming prionty given to the super- 
power competition subordinated other objectives. Without the bipolar contest, 
the rank order of objectives was much less clear and more objectives received 
priority simultaneously, although all foreign policy concerns were secondary to 
domestic reform At least ten important objectives (see Exhibit 1) were part of the 
new mix, with various elites insisting on the priority of some over others 

Many of the objectives in Exhibit 1 are not mutually exclusive, nor do they 
give rise to contradictory policies The first four, for instance, are complementary 
and not necessarily inconsistent with the next three. Russian leaders determined 
to pursue objectives 9 and 10, on the other hand, are likely to advocate different 
policies. The foreign policy debate in Russia, however, 1s more complicated than 
a simplistic ‘‘Westernizer’’ versus ‘‘nationalist’’ dichotomy might imply. 

In January 1993, the Russian foreign ministry released a foreign policy 
concept paper that was intended to define Russia’s interests and central policy 
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Exhibit 1 
Russian Interests in the Post-Cold War World 
Ten Competing Objectives 


Avoid nuclear war and put the threat of global war behind 

Bring Russia into the family of **civilized nations" through alliance-building 
and cooperation with advanced industrial democracies 

Revive the economy in Russia to make it competitive in the world, and 
improve the Russian standard of living 


. Consolidate democracy in Russia 
Protect Russians abroad, especially those ın republics of the former Soviet Unton 
Protect Russia from the escalation of regional conflicts and national-religious 
extremism, especially on the southern periphery 
Strive for great power status 1n the new world order. 

. Preserve the Russian federation as a multi-ethnic, multi-religious community 
with a single national 1dentity and federal state structure 
Reestablish the Russian sphere of influence in the political space controlled by 
the former Soviet Union. 

. Prevent US global hegemony and check US imperialism 





directions ?! The Ministry of Foreign Affairs (MFA) defined Russia's first pnority 
as national rebirth and identified 1ts new neighbors from the former Soviet Union 
and the Western nations as the most important targets of Russian relations The 
concept paper argued that Russia was ‘“‘drawn to the West by a common 
understanding of basic values of world civilization and commonality of interests 
on key questions of development of the global situation. . . and ın not permitting 
the global destabilizing effects of Third World problems.”’2? 

Of the Western nations, the United States was given highest priority The 
MFA and the foreign minister argued that Washington not only was central to the 
achievement of security in the nuclear era, but also was a vital ally for economic 
and democratic development. Arbatov gave a geopolitical rationale for the MFA 
conclusion ? Russia, he argued, faced potential threats from China, Germany, 
Iran, Japan and Turkey Each of these states might seek greater regional influence 
m the post-Cold War world and might be tempted to mterfere in the political 
conflicts on the periphery of Russia. Washington would be Moscow’s best ally in 
containing the growth of these possible threats Furthermore, the United States 
shared Russia’s interest in limiting the proliferation of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion and could be expected to support the civil rights of Russians living in the 
newly independent states. Moreover, it would support Moscow’s opposition to 
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Islamic fundamentalism in Central Asia and the Caucasus, and facilitate Russia's 
relationships on the Arabian peninsula 

While many elites in the foreign policy establishment felt that Russia should 
renounce the confrontational policy toward the United States, a number of 
important players stopped short of calling for an alliance. Yevgeny Primakov, 
director of Russia's External Intelligence, for example, discussed the coinciding 
and contradictory interests 1n Russian-US relations, suggesting that in the Third 
World and in Muslim countries ıt would be advisable to follow an independent 
course ?^ The Russian ambassador in Washington, Vladimir Lukin, argued ın a 
similar vein that a "reverse 1deologization" of Russian policy was a serious 
danger as was *'infantile pro-Americanism "25 It made no sense, he warned, to 
replace one set of stereotypes about adversaries with polar opposite descriptions 
of them as allies, and to do the reverse with former friends. Meanwhile, Viktor 
Kremenyuk, an early advocate of new thinking, argued that treating Washington 
as a gate-keeper to the achievement of the first four objectives was unwise 26 
Russia could not become a genuine member of the club of civilized nations from 
a position of weakness, according to Kremenyuk While not advocating hostility 
to the West, Russia should aspire to great power status, Kremenyuk argued, and 
should start by pursuing a Slavic Union between Russia, Ukraine, and Belarus. 

Although conservative critics of the MFA’s emphasis on the United States 
had different ideological leanings and disagreed on many things, they tended to 
share serious doubts that Washington and Moscow had many compelling common 
interests.2” The United States, they argued, had no interest in facing an econom- 
ically powerful Russia and would work to prevent that They also denied that the 
United States had any interest m democracy in Russia and used Washington's 
support for Yeltsin's move against the parliament as evidence in this regard. What 
Washington was interested in, according to the conservatives, was the disman- 
tling of Russian military power, the weakening of a geopolitical rival and servile 
Russian policy.28 These opponents agreed that Russia's major interests in the 
Third World related to resources, financial capital and new markets. For this 
reason, they were not opposed to pursuing relations with the Arab states of the 
Persian Gulf They were not persuaded, however, that Russia shared Washing- 
ton's interest ın containing the forces for change, including those with an Islamic 
face 
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Although there was widespread agreement on the importance of the fifth and 
sixth objectives listed in Exhibit 1, Russians disagreed quite sharply over the 
intensity of the threat from Islamic populism The Yeltsin government and MFA 
described a rather serious threat, arguing that Islamic extremism threatened 
stability:n Central Asia, and thereby tied Moscow directly to the politics of the 
Middle East Islamic extremism also created a common interest between the 
United States and Russia in containing the disruptive potential For many critics, 
the threat of Islam, however, was greatly exaggerated ?? Islamism, they ex- 
plained, was a very diverse phenomenon.?? The Iranian efforts to promote radical 
change in the former republics arguably were quite modest and unlikely to 
succeed. What was clear, however, was that the United States and populist 
Islamic forces ın the Middle East were on a collision course 3! There was no 
reason, according to these assessments, for Russia to join the United States in this 
confrontation. An alliance of that sort simply would alienate Muslims and make 
conflict more likely in Central Asia. This would increase the political threat to 
Russia, precisely when Russia should be defusing 1t with a forthcoming policy 
designed to secure Slavic-Turkic and Christian-Muslim cooperation in central 
Eurasia 32 

For a non-ethnically Russian leader hke Khasbulatov, the relationship 
between Russia and Islam was more than just a foreign policy question. Chechin 
and Muslim by birth, Khasbulatov was committed to preserving a multi-ethnic, 
multi-religious federal union in Russia (objective 8) 33 His own legitimacy in the 
domestic polity required it His pilgrimage to Mecca 1n 1992 had a foreign policy 
dimension, but 1t also was important to Russian Muslims and to the debate about 
the cultural identity of Russia 34 Paradoxically, those elites most inclined to 
distance Russia from US Middle East policy, and US policies toward Islam in 
general, were also the elites most committed to a ‘“‘dualistic’’ Christian-Mushm 
definition of the Russian nation and potentially imperial objectives (like number 9) 
in the territory of the former Soviet Union. 

After the strong showing of conservative politicians in the December 1993 
elections, President Yeltsin insisted that Russian foreign policy would strongly 
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defend Russian interests and pursue an independent course In his address to the 
Federal Assembly in February 1994, Yeltsin complained that ‘‘until recently our 
foreign policy has lacked initiative and creative approach.’’ He announced that 
this was the year when '*we have to put an end to the vicious practice of unilateral 
concessions." At the same time, he continued to give highest priority to 
preventing global war, consolidating change at home, and securing economic 
growth Yevgeny Shaposhnikov, secretary of the Security Council of the Russian 
Federation, had stressed simular themes in his presentation of the ‘‘new security 
concept'' the previous fall, putting special emphasis on the conflicts and interests 
immediately adjacent to Russia.35 

The conservative influence appears to be compelling the Yeltsin government 
to take more active measures 1n areas proximate to Russia and, perhaps, to 
demand that US policy be more sensitive to Russian dignity.3¢ This might increase 
some of the tactical strains between Washington and Moscow, but the desire for 
strategic cooperation seems to have remained intact. In any case, it 1s important 
to note that before the December 1993 elections, none of the conflicts in the 
Middle East were seen as so important that the top leadership had to weigh in and 
set a decisive orthodoxy Consequently, cross-cutting interests and competing 
political concerns were allowed to produce tactical contradictions across a series 
of relatively low priority issues 


RUSSIAN POLICY TOWARD THE ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


In May 1993, Russia’s ambassador to Syna, Aleksandr Zotov, identified three 
key goals for Russian policy in the Middle East.37 They were to (1) safeguard 
Russian security, (2) prevent the spread of mulitary-political conflagration that 
could bring even more serious instability to Central Asia, and (3) enlist Arab help 
in promoting the economic renewal of Russia Zotov, while defending the 
importance of Russian-Synan relations, reinforced the impression that for Russia 
the details of a Palestinian-Israeli settlement were much less important than stable 
relations with Washington As in several other regional conflicts, Moscow’s key 
concern was its credibility as an ally, a symbolic interest that enjoyed high priority 
in the context of a global contest with the United States. Even ın that context, of 
course, this interest often came in a distant second to the interest in stabilizing the 
modus vivendi with Washington. 

Egyptian president Anwar Sadat had concluded in the mid-1970s that 
Moscow's commitment to détente with Washington would undermine its support 
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for an Arab victory over Israel. The Soviet Union would provide weapons, he 
acknowledged, but it did not care about this issue as intensely as the United States 
did and, consequently, would concede more quickly than Washington when the 
regional contest threatened to escalate 38 Iraqi president Saddam Hussein had 
reached a somewhat parallel conclusion in the late 1970s, as did PLO leader Yasir 
Arafat in the 1980s It was fairly clear during the 1982 Israeli invasion of Lebanon 
that Soviet policy was constrained Moscow would not defend Arabs, except in 
the extreme case of total defeat, but would supply and arm Arab states and the 
PLO sufficiently that they could resist surrender to Israel on Likud’s terms The 
Soviet Union would limit Israeli efforts to settle the dispute unilaterally and would 
lend leverage to the idea of a two-state solution, which had become the political 
agenda of the PLO It would not surrender tactical bargaining chips, such as the 
reestablishment of relations with Israel, until Israel made concessions regarding 
the occupied territones, and recognized the PLO. The United States, for its part, 
was determined to Keep the Soviet Union and the United Nations out of any 
Arab-Israeli dialogue, both for Cold War reasons and to strengthen Israel's 
regional bargaining position. 

The war over Kuwait changed calculations in Washington First, ıt drama- 
tized the priorities in Soviet policy, which, despite Arab complaints, had not been 
clear to the United States. Second, it escalated the international pressure for a 
multilateral approach to Arab-Israeli issues The result was a set of coordinated 
trips to the Middle East 1n June 1991 by US Secretary of State James Baker and 
Soviet Foreign Minister Aleksandr Bessmertnykh They each encouraged their 
respective alles to enter peace talks despite their misgivings about the current 
status quo. Baker and Bessmertnykh also visited each other's allies, both to 
reassure them and to limit impressions of unilateral aspirations. In August they 
issued a Joint statement on the Middle East, formally ending the unilateral US 
mediation that had been in place since President Jimmy Carter abandoned the 
October 1977 initiative and pursued what became the Camp David process.?? In 
October 1991, the new Soviet foreign minister, Boris Pankin, again coordinated 
trips to the region with Baker and pushed for the opening of the Madrid talks 
without preconditions and under arrangements that excluded PLO participation 

While Washington brought Moscow into the peace process, the Soviet Union 
was simultaneously moving away from its traditional bargaining strategy It was 
giving ground on tactical negotiating pomts and moving to normalize relations 
with Israel regardless of changes in Israeli policy Moscow may have been 
motivated simply by a desire to appease the United States, or by a desire to cut 
its own costs by reducing arms transfers and grants to Syria, or 1t might have been 
persuaded by the US argument that reassuring Israel would lead to more change 
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m Tel Aviv's posture vis-à-vis the Palestimans and terntonal withdrawal than 
external pressure. It 1s possible that Moscow was moved by any or all of these 
factors It is clear that ın 1991 the Soviet Union was ready to make peace with Israel 
regardless of Arab resistance and before Israel agreed to make concessions on the 
terntorial and political status quo. Since mid-1989 Moscow had reopened Jewish 
immigration to Israel, despite Arab protests, and by 1993 over 450,000 Jews from the 
former Soviet Union had made the journey.“ The Soviet Union reversed its position 
on the UN resolution equating Zionism with racism, helping to get the resolution 
overturned in October 1991.4! Later that month, Moscow and Tel Aviv formally 
reestablished relations, one week before the Madrid talks convened. 

Although the Soviet Union dissolved at the end of 1991, President Yeltsin and 
the Russian Federation hosted the first round of the multilateral peace talks in 
January 1992. Throughout the 11 rounds of bilateral Arab-Israeli talks begun in 
Madrid, Russia remained committed to the process Although the Israeli decision 
to deport 415 Palestinian supporters of the Islamic Resistance Front (Hamas) 
provoked Russian MFA complaints and press criticism, it did not derail Moscow's 
determination to encourage Arab participation. Nor did the Israeli bombing of 
Lebanon in July 1993 produce any change in Russia's support for talks or its 
unwillingness to provide any alternative options for the Arabs.*3 Yeltsin's and the 
MFA’s failure to bolster Arab bargaining leverage generated sharp criticism in 
Moscow, but it also evoked domestic support. While conservative organs like 
Sovetskaya Rosstya were predictable in their attacks,“ communist outlets like 
Pravda and the centrist independent outlets lıke Nezavisimaya Gazeta were filled 
with articles gomg both ways.5 The military daily Krasnaya Zvezda also 
published articles lamenting Israeli aggressiveness and US one-sidedness, but, 
nevertheless, endorsed the Russian decision to support and legitimate the ‘‘peace 
process ''46 

The conservative criticism of Yeltsin’s policy was straightforward. It con- 
centrated on the asymmetry in power between the Israelis and the Arabs. Russian 
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policy, they complained, by withdrawing support from the Arab cause, had left 
Israel and Washington 1n a position of overwhelming power from which they 
would try to force Arab capitulation to Israel's terms 47 Russian retreat under- 
mined Moscow's credibility, invited further Israeli and US aggression, and ran 
counter to Moscow's economic interests, which were more closely aligned with 
the Arabs. Somewhat surprisingly, despite the consistent presentation of this 
conservative interpretation, both Rutskoi and Khasbulatov led important trade 
delegations to Israel Not so surprisingly, the conservative analysis rarely led to 
concrete policy proposals suggesting how Russia could strengthen Arab leverage 
or what costs it should be ready to pay. 

One cost that a stalled and failing peace process threatened to impose on 
Israel, secular Arab leaders, the United States and Russia alike was the ascend- 
ancy of Islamist movements. In early 1993, the Clinton administration faced a 
domestic terrorist attack with the bombing of the World Trade Center m New 
York, while the Egyptian government faced mounting violence at home, and 
Israel confronted an ever more popular and powerful Hamas in the occupied 
territories. Meanwhile, in December 1992 Russia sent reinforcements to battle the 
Islamists in Tajikistan. When US Secretary of State Warren Christopher and 
Kozyrev issued their first joint statement on the Middle East, the revival of 
deadlocked talks clearly emerged as a priority 4 By March 1993, articles in the 
Russian press described Russia and Israel as allies working in concert to stop the 
spread of Islamic fundamentalism.5? The Gaza-Jericho first agreement signed by 
Israel and the PLO was welcome news to the Russian leadership, and the MFA 
described it as the first step toward lasting regional peace 5! While few voices in 
Moscow thought the road ahead ın Arab-Israeli negotiations would be smooth, 1t 
was perhaps indicative of prevailing views that several important commentators 
identified **Muslim radicals" within the Palestinian community as the remaining 
"main danger” to peace.?? 

The Russian Foreign Ministry described the Gaza-Jericho first agreement as 
resulting from the process begun at Madrid that included the Soviet Union and 
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now Russia as a critical player. This made the contemporary situation very 
different from that of the Camp David era. During President Clinton's visit to 
Moscow in January 1994, the Russian role as co-sponsor was again stressed when 
the two presidents issued a joint declaration applauding the progress made to date 
and calling for more cooperation.5* The massacre of Muslim worshipers in Hebron 
1n March 1994 provoked active diplomacy 1n both Washington and Moscow. For 
a brief period during the aftermath, 1t appeared that US-Russian cooperation 
could erode. Kozyrev, shuttling between Palestinians and Israelis, seemed 
determined to assert Moscow’s role as an important player, just as Washington 
moved to try to push the process back on track by itself After a tactical flap and 
hints that Russia might support the PLO and European interest in deploying UN 
peacekeepers to defend Palestinians, Kozyrev and Christopher met in Vladivos- 
tok and seemed to agree on a coordinated effort to push for the resumption of the 
Arab-Israeli talks on terms agreeable to Washington. 


THE GULF 


Traditionally, the Soviet Union identified the United States and its regional 
agents as the greatest threat to peace in the Middle East Contaiming US influence 
defined Soviet diplomacy during the Cold War. Despite 1deological differences, 
this put it in alliance with Arab nationalist forces in Iraq, and preserved the Iraqi 
connection even as Saddam Hussein and the Baath Party destroyed the Commu- 
nist Party of Iraq In Iran, it meant preserving a modus vivendi with the shah, 
even selling weapons at one port, and then trying to court the Islamist 
revolutionaries Moscow encouraged Iran's Marxist Tudeh Party to jom the 
revolution and support the Islamic Republic, until 1983 when the Islamic regime 
turned on the Tudeh and destroyed it. Even at the close of the Cold War, 
Gorbachev timed the Soviet retreat from Afghanistan to coincide with a rap- 
prochement with Iran Moscow, after all, had tried throughout the 1980s to end 
the Iran-Iraq war and direct the attention of both toward the US threat 

By the time the Iran-Iraq war ended in 1988, Soviet leaders were rethinking 
the nature of the US threat and how to deal with ıt. They wanted to preserve 
positive relations with Iraq, which always had been complicated, and develop 
reasonable trade relations with Iran, but not at the expense of their détente with 
the United States. After Ayatollah Ruhallah Khomeini died in 1989, this became 
somewhat easier to do with Iran, as President Ali Akbar Hashem: Rafsanjani gave 
priority to domestic reconstruction With Iraq, however, 1t became very difficult 
as Saddam Hussein sought regional hegemony and invaded Kuwait Moscow had 
not supported Syna’s intervention in Lebanon ın 1976 It also had opposed Iraq's 
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attack on Iran ın 1980. It did not support Iraq's annexation of Kuwait In the past, 
Moscow had abandoned Third World allies, such as Vietnam ın 1972, in the face 
of large-scale US intervention. However, never had ıt jomed with the United 
States, worked within the United Nations, or agreed to military action that would 
destroy the power base of a traditional client. 

The Soviet Union worked hard to prevent the war against Iraq Despite 
former Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard Shevardnadze's willingness to follow US 
policy, Gorbachev was more reserved, as were Soviet Middle East experts such 
as Yevgeniry Primakov. They unsuccessfully tried to persuade Saddam Hussein to 
avoid war and protect Iraq's military power base.55 In the end, Gorbachev agreed 
to the UN action and aligned the Soviet Union with the US decision 

After the war, Iraq remained a part of the Russian debate and became a 
symbol in the intensifying domestic struggle It represented not only the surrender 
of past allies and new complicity with the United States, but ıt also reflected a fight 
about leadership styles and democracy. Conservatives from the Soyuz group in 
the parliament and the National Salvation Front made trips to Baghdad and called 
on Russia to do more to protect Iraq 56 When the United States attacked Iraq by 
ar in January 1993, conservative-centrist outlets, such as the military daily 
Krasnaya Zvezda, questioned US motives and lent sympathy to Iraq, but not to 
Saddam Hussein 5 Conservatives were very critical of President Clinton's 
decision to strike at Iraqt intelligence headquarters with Tomahawk missiles in 
June 1993. They condemned US imperialism and insisted again that Moscow 
support the Iraqi regime.55 Meanwhile, the MFA and Yeltsin government kept 
their distance from Saddam Hussein, describing him as one of the unsavory 
dictators that past Soviet policy mistakenly had supported and surely as one of the 
least supportive Arab leaders at the time of the August 1991 coup attempt in 
Moscow. Kozyrev and the MFA supported the US attacks on Iraq in both January 
and June 1993, saying in each case that Iraq had provoked the attack with its 
irresponsible behavior.5? 

Much of the Russian press took a middle ground, criticizing Saddam 
Hussein’s failure to comply with the United Nations while also criticizing the US 
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resort to force Russian policy, however, followed the guidelines of the UN sanctions 
and the majority of Russia's active policymaking in the gulf was aimed at the 
conservative Arab members of the Gulf Cooperation Council (GCC) and Iran There 
seemed to be little controversy over Moscow’s effort to seek both Arab money that 
might be invested ın Russia and new clients for Russian weapons in Kuwait, Saudi 
Arabia and the United Arab Emirates © Rutskoi and Khasbulatov apparently agreed 
with the objectives, leading missions to the region themselves. General Grachev, 
Yeltsin’s defense minister, did likewise, while Krasnaya Zvezda explained that Saudi 
Arabia served all of Russia's interests because 1t represented a source of money, a 
counterweight to both Iran and Turkey, and an ally against Islamic extremism 6! How 
this last point fit with frequent condemnations of the sinister activities of Wahhabis in 
Central Asia was not clear € 

In 1989, Gorbachev's polite response to Khomeinr's invitation to open a dialogue 
and find salvation through Islam demonstrated that Iran was relevant to a number of 
Soviet interests 9 First, with the withdrawal from Afghanistan, Moscow was seeking 
help in recovering prisoners of war and m establishing stable relations with its Muslim 
neighbors Second, although Iran represented a potential stimulus for Islamic 
orgamzations ın Central Asia, it was not clear that Iran would work to accelerate the 
disintegration of the Soviet Union. On the contrary, when war broke out ın the 
Caucasus, Tehran worked with Moscow to coordinate policy and to contain Azen 
nationalism As time went by, even though Iran did seek to establish consulates 1n 
Central Asia, its policy was cautious and lagged behind Turkey's efforts. In this 
regard, even though the United States—and presumably Yeltsin’s followers as 
well—preferred a Turkish approach to the question of Islam in politics over that of 
Tran, some Russians were uneasy with Turkey's influence and conceived of Iran as 
a partial counterweight. Moreover, there were substantial trade opportunities 
between Russia and Iran and a significant arms market, as became evident in 
Moscow’s escalating military business with Tehran. 

Most Russian analysts described Iranian president Rafsanjani as a moderate 
with whom Moscow could work, but they criticized leaders in Tehran who 
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constrained Rafsanjam and threatened to move Iran in dangerous directions © 
They were skeptical about the wisdom of selling Iran such large quantities of 
arms, given the possibility that the moderates could be edged out. As Islamic and 
national identities gained popular strength in Central Asia, the inclination to see 
Iran as a threat intensified, and Tehran was accused of instigating Islamic 
extremism in Central Asia and the Caucasus. When the Economic Cooperation 
Organization (ECO) (established by Iran, Pakistan and Turkey) invited the newly 
independent Central Asian states to join, this move was seen as a challenge to the 
CIS and to a Slavic-Turkic and Christian-Muslim union that was important to 
Yeltsin both for economic reasons and reasons related to the security of Russian 
citizens in Central Asia For conservatives, of course, alternative Islamic orga- 
nizations further undermined the prospects of a revived union on the terntory of 
the former Soviet Union and threatened the leadership of the conservative old 
guard that still ruled in most Central Asian republics. 

When Kozyrev went to Tehran in March 1993, the talks with Rafsanjam were 
described as ‘‘very frank” and ‘‘constructive.’’®? These diplomatic code words 
indicated substantial disagreement between Russia and Iran despite a willingness 
to seek mutual opportunities. It was clear that Russian leaders did not include the 
Islamic Republic of Iran in the modern “‘civilization’’ that they were anxious to 
join On the contrary, Russian officials suggested that ‘‘religious extremism” in 
Iran threatened Western civilization and peace. In April 1993, as part of the fight 
over the MFA foreign policy concept paper, Kozyrev questioned whether it was 
wise to be on friendly terms with countries like Iran, Iraq and Libya, ‘‘interna- 
tional political rabble ''6$ For its part, Iran complained about Russia's cooperation 
with the United States, relations with Tel Aviv, and role in the Arab-Israeli talks 
Nevertheless, Iran and Russia signed cooperative documents on economic issues, 
the Caucasus and Tajikistan during Kozyrev's March visit. Moreover, the rise in 
Russian arms sales to Iran continued, and nuclear cooperation between Russia 
and Iran reportedly was back on the table 9 Given the centrality of this issue to 
US-Russian relations, and Russia's own concerns about the mounting war on the 
Tank border, it was unclear how the balance between business and containing 
**potential regional conflagrations’’ would be reached. In December 1993, media 
reports announced that Russia had decided to postpone indefinitely the sale of a 
Kilo class submarine promised to Iran by President Gorbachev. This would have 
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been the third such submarine Russia had delivered to Iran. Russia also reportedly 
decided to cancel the sale of two nuclear reactors to Iran 7° 


TAJIKISTAN 


In September 1991, the Soviet Union had agreed to a principle of **negative 
symmetry" with the United States. Neither superpower would provide arms to 
the combatants in Afghanistan after January 1, 1992, which marked a major 
change 1n policy from the Soviet era. Although the Soviet Union had completed 
its troop withdrawal in February 1989, aid to the Nayibullah regime had continued 
at increased rates 7! In 1992, ıt appeared that Russia finally would close the last 
chapter of its Afghan war. As with almost every aspect of Moscow’s policy in the 
south, however, this expectation proved too simple. Only four days pnor to the 
agreement over negative symmetry, Tajikistan declared its independence and 
began a political course that by 1993 would have Russian troops reengaged 1n a hot 
war along the Afghan border. 

After independence, the presiding elites 1n the communist party and state 
mstitutions found their position challenged by an alliance between the Democratic 
Party of Tajikistan and the Islamic Revival Party. The forces for change combined 
secular intellectuals and Islamists At the same time, ideological differences were 
perhaps only secondary to the efforts to change patron-client and other Soviet-era 
networks that affected relative access to state offices and material benefits. 
Politics were complicated by familial and territorial divisions. Southern Tayiks in 
the poor oblasts of Kulob and Qurghon-Teppa aligned with part of the traditional 
communist elite in Leninabad, a northern and more prosperous oblast.72 Leaders 
in Garm and Gorny Badakhshan pushed for change, suggesting that an alliance 
between democratic and Islamist movements would be the best way to push the 
former communist system aside and establish an independent Tayik course 

In September 1992, Akbarsho Iskandarov was made acting president, with 
the support of Tajik democrats and Islamists He announced that domestic change 
would be forthcoming and that while Tajikistan would join the CIS and have good 
relations with Russia, its priority ın foreign policy would be with Afghanistan, Iran 
and Turkey. Nevertheless, in Kulob, violence escalated throughout the fall 
Unable to stem the fighting, Iskandarov was forced to resign in November as an 
emergency session of the Tajik Supreme Soviet gave power to Imamali Rakh- 
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monov, who was backed by the previous president, Rakhman Nabtyev, and the 
Kulob leaders. By early December, the military forces backing Rakhmonov, 
reportedly with the support of the Russian troops in Tajikistan, took control of 
Dushanbe and began a bloody purge of the democrats and Islamists 74 In the next 
few months, the crackdown was ferocious, reportedly killing between 10,000 and 
20,000 people and sending over 80,000 Tayiks into exile in Afghanistan. The civil 
war continued across the border, leading Yeltsin to reinforce troops and mobilize 
additional military contingents from Kazahkstan, Kyrgzystan and Uzbekistan. In 
May 1993 he signed a bilateral Treaty of Peace and Friendship with Rakhmonov. 

Kozyrev explained that Moscow's policy was designed to protect Russians 
and establish a shield against *'regional and clannish Islamic extremism’’ and to 
protect Kyrgzystan and Uzbekistan.5 Russia, he said, was fighting the same 
forces of "political extremism coming from Iran and Pakistan" that were 
‘‘whipping up international terrorism far and wide " The image of falling 
dominoes became central to the MFA’s explanation.?5 First Afghanistan fell, now 
Tajikistan was under siege; if it fell, then Uzbekistan would go, followed by the 
rest of Central Asia. Eventually Russia would need to fight on the border of 
Kazahkstan or even inside rts own borders Conservative critics bought the 
argument, although they were still critical of the MFA for not seeing that the 
whole conspiracy had been devised 1n Washington and Saud: Arabia.” They also 
opposed Yeltsin's interest ın negotiations with the Tajik opposition They were 
ready to accept Rakhmonov's description of his opponents as ‘‘Wahhabi terror- 
ists" and **murderers and criminals." According to the study of the Tajtk crisis 
commissioned by the Supreme Soviet in Moscow, the ‘‘popular, unperverted 
Islam" in Tajikistan "grew together with Soviet and socialist traditions," ındi- 
cating that the Supreme Soviet was prepared to support coopted local leaders ın 
Tajikistan, insist that they represented ‘‘real’’ Islam, and repress the populist and 
democratic movements.78 

The leaders of the Democratic Party of Tajikistan, from their exile in 
Afghanistan, argued that the threat of Islam was being exaggerated by Tajyik and 
especially Uzbek conservatives 1n order to secure Russian imperial support 7? 
Elena Bonner ın Moscow had similar misgivings, as did former co-chairman of the 
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Democratic Russia movement Yury Afanesyev, who described the Tayik govern- 
ment as a reactionary pro-Uzbek puppet regime that served Russian military and 
imperial ambitions.®° Vitalry Naumkin, one of Russia's better known Middle East 
experts, described the clumsiness of Russian policy, lamented that Russians had 
stereotyped the Taytk scene and failed to see that Muslims held a variety of 
ideological beliefs, and pointed out that there were some Islamists who were 
ready to align with democrats.®! Russia, he feared, had missed the chance to work 
with flexible Islamist leaders and now would have to face the polarizing and 
radicalizing effects of war. Other critics argued both that stronger ties between the 
Central Asian states and Afghanistan, Iran, Pakistan and Turkey did not threaten 
Moscow, and that portraying the forces 1n favor of change as radical Islamist 
extremists was a sad legacy of the imperial era reinforced by neocommunist 
leaders in neighboring republics. For these critics, giving up “‘impenal stereo- 
types," not fueling ‘‘Islamophobia,”’ was in Russia's best interest.®? 

In 1994, the fighting continued as Russian troops along with soldiers from 
other Central Asian states defended the regime in Dushanbe under the auspices of 
a CIS peacekeeping force. Kozyrev, claiming that Russia was condemned to play 
a ‘‘special role" within the CIS—that of peacekeeper, not gendarme—unsuccess- 
fully asked the United Nations to recognize the CIS force as a UN peacekeeping 
mussion.? In March 1994, First Deputy Foreign Minister Anatoly Adamishin, 
after substantial effort and shuttling, announced that national reconciliation talks 
had been agreed to by Tayik authorities and the leaders of all Tajik opposition 
forces 3^ The first round of meetings were to be held in Moscow, to be followed 
by meetings 1n Tehran or Islamabad. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The most important change in Russian policy toward the Middle East 1s clear. 
It no longer 1s motivated by geopolitical competition with the Umted States, and, 
consequently, has reduced its commitments 1n the area. The Middle East never 
enjoyed highest priority in Moscow, but the instrumental importance of the region 
created symbolic and indirect interests during the Cold War. Without the Cold 
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War, Russia has few interests intrinsic to the area and perceives its instrumental 
importance in terms of the potential economic payoffs and potential costs that 
policy there might impose on Russia's other relationships, most particularly with 
the United States. The potential rise of Islamist populism in Central Asia 1s the 
only threat to Russian interests that the government in Moscow considers vital 
enough to fight over, and here it 1s not likely to face strong criticism from 
Washington, unlike the Western reaction to the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan 
fifteen years ago 

Without a great strategic concern about credibility, the outcome of the 
Israeh-Palestinian bargain ıs not terribly important 1n Moscow. What matters 1s 
reducing costs, including those of alienating the United States and escalating 
regional violence, and formulating policies that benefit Russia economically In 
the Arab-Israeli peace process, this amounts to following Washington’s lead, 
while 1n the Persian Gulf 1t means courting the GCC states. In January 1994, for 
instance, the first joint exercise of Russian-Kuwaiti naval forces took place, 
thereby implementing their treaty on military cooperation signed m November 
1993. With respect to Iran, Russian policy 1s complicated Moscow has tried to 
balance its mterests, benefitting financially from arms sales to Iran, while 
maintaining restraint because of Iranian-US hostility and Iran’s potential to 
meddle in Islamist politics 1n Central Asia Intellectually, many Russians realize 
that political Islam 1s a diverse phenomenon that does not necessarily threaten 
Russia. In practice, however, Moscow has moved m Tajikistan as if ıt did, and has 
reinforced the trends toward a self-fulfilling prophecy of cultural confrontation 
Taking a strong line on the ‘‘Islamist threat” will not alienate Washington or risk 
important relationships 1n Asia or Europe Moreover, the threat of democratic or 
Islamist populism may induce the current regimes in Central Asia to align with 
Moscow and strengthen the CIS.55 In any case, the states involved pose limited 
military risks to Russia and offer minimal economic opportunities. 

How much of the change that has occurred 1n the Middle East since 1989 
should be attributed to the Soviet Union's demise? Did the PLO have to concede 
to the Gaza-Jericho first plan because Moscow had changed course? Is that why 
Iraq was defeated in 1991? During the Cold War, the United States often ascribed 
far too much causal importance to Soviet policy Bipolar blinders tended to 
explain regional events in terms of superpower moves and often missed or 
misread regional dynamics. There ıs a risk of perpetuating this mistake 1f one 
ascribes too much significance to the change in Soviet policy Certainly, the 
eclipse of Soviet support changed the power balance in the Middle East in 
important ways Arabs, however, had lost their illusions about Moscow’s support 
long before the dissolution of the Soviet Union. No doubt, the mounting inward 
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focus of Soviet foreign policy limited Syria's options, but 1t was also a factor in 
Iraq's attack on Kuwait and the PLO's alliance with Saddam Hussein, despite 
Arafat's gradual move toward compromise on a two-state solution and renunci- 
ation of terrorism in late 1988. In Central Asia, the collapse of Soviet power 
unleashed as many potential regional conflicts as ıt solved, leaving a rather mixed 
picture regarding the overall effect The point here is not to minimize the 
significance of structural change 1n the international system but rather to highlight 
the importance of regional factors to international politics Saddam Hussein's 
ambition and the rising appeal of Islamist populism comprise such factors 
Finally, this study of Russian policy in the Middle East highlights the 
significance of perceived interests and the domestic debate over the priority a 
state should attach to various interests Russia's interests 1n the Middle East are 
hard to define because many of them are secondary and instrumental This was 
true during the Cold War, when even the dominant interest in alliances and 
credibility was instrumental to policy vis-à-vis the United States It 15 even more 
true in the 1990s, although what instrumental role Middle East actors can play 1s 
less, clear and more dependent on competing perceptions m Moscow. Among the 
elite, the prevailing trend evidently combines a desire to distance Russian policy 
from Arab nationalist movements in the interest of rapprochement with Wash- 
ington, and a perception that Islamist populist movements are threatening to the 
“Western civilization” that is Russia's pre-Soviet legacy and post-Soviet future. 
Developments in Russian policy depend to a substantial degree on the course of 
the domestic struggle in Moscow, but prospects for the foreseeable future are the 
perpetuation of tactical contradictions within a current of strategic change 





THE ARROW MISSILE: 
THE UNITED STATES, ISRAEL AND 
STRATEGIC COOPERATION 
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p. cooperation with the United States, Israel has pursued the Arrow, an 
antitactical ballistic missile (ATBM) program.! The Arrow 1s a theater missile 
defense (TMD) system? designed primarily to destroy ballistic and cruise missiles 
that may be fired at the Jewish state. It 1s the largest defense project 1n Israel and 
is considered the ''centerpiece" of US-Israeli ‘‘strategic cooperation" by the 
American Israel Public Affairs Committee (AIPAC) ? 

Despite consistent backing from Congress and the Israel lobby, most of the 
professional US national security bureaucracy opposes this costly program. The 
missile's development 1s funded largely by US taxpayers although the Arrow 
never will be used by the US military. The Arrow's 1mportance extends well 
beyond the program itself. It highlights several issues affecting overall US-Israeli 
relations: the awkward, unbalanced nature of strategic and defense cooperation; 
illicit Israeli transfer of advanced US technologies; Washington's disinclination to 
red 

1 This article 1s based in part on 47 confidential interviews and the comments of 8 readers on 
an earher draft Interviewees included 16 staff members of the US Senate and House of Represen- 
tatives, 12 analysts with interest groups, research institutes, congressional agencies, and corpcrations, 
and past and present US officials from the Department of Defense (12), Department of State (3), 
National Secunty Council (1), Office of Management and Budget (1), Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency (1), and intelligence community (1) Deborah Rivel provided invaluable research assistance 

2 US TMD/ATBM defense systems are designed to be deployable and rapidly relocatable ın 
order to provide theater (local/regional) protection for US and allied forward-based forces The Arrow 
is the only full-blown cooperative TMD program subsidized by the United States that ıs being 
developed in a foreign country 
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monitor effectively even very expensive and sensitive programs with Israel, the 
tension between the prospects for Middle East arms control and US policies/ 
practices toward Israel; and the persistence of costly aid programs to Israel even 
as the foreign assistance budget shrinks and new aid priorities arise. The Arrow 
case, and issues it raises, also may qualify the assertions of some observers that 
US foreign policy toward Israel since 1989 has been much freer to pursue 
traditional national interest objectives because that foreign policy has been less 
constrained by domestic political pressures exerted under the penumbra of a 
"special" relationship 4 


ARROW'S ORIGINS 


In March 1985, Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger invited US allies, 
including Israel, to participate ın the Strategic Defense Initiative (SDI), commonly 
called ‘‘Star Wars,” a program announced by President Ronald Reagan in 1983 
In February 1986, Department of Defense (DOD) official Dov Zakheim proposed 
ajoint ATBM program to Israeli Defense Minister Yitzhak Rabin The next month 
Senator J Danforth Quayle (R-IN), who became the Senate’s leading Arrow 
advocate, also promoted the program while on a visit to Israel A memorandum of 
understanding (MOU), the contents of which remain secret, was signed 1n May 
1986 to facilitate Israeli participation in SDI/TMD. That year the United States 
funded Israeli studies and computer simulations that explored Israel’s need for 
TMD and the costs and benefits of various options These studies convinced 
leading Israeli defense officials that TMD was necessary, especially to counter a 
possible chemical weapons attack Israel then proposed five experiments to the 
DOD's Strategic Defense Initiative Organization (SDIO)—Trenamed the Ballistic 
Missile Defense Organization (BMDO) ın 1993 Arrow was among the proposals 
that SDIO accepted.5 The experimental Arrow missile was to be designed to 
destroy ballistic missiles with ranges of at least 600 miles by intercepting them at 
a high altitude and at a range of 40 to 50 miles $ 

The Israeli Ministry of Defense (MOD) had powerful incentives to pursue this 
exploratory Joint research. Israel faced an immediate or prospective surface-to- 
surface missile threat from Iran, Iraq, Libya, Saudi Arabia and Syria; the Arrow 
was an important symbol of a US-Israeli strategic relationship that had been 
expanded sharply after November 1983; Israel stood to gain from improved access 
to US defense technology, and, critically, it appeared probable that Washington 
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eventually would pay most of the research and development costs. Still, the US 
SDI program focused overwhelmingly on space-based systems directed at the 
Soviet Union. Ground-based TMD was a secondary interest. Therefore, there was 
no US funding at this time for Arrow research and development 

Under pressure from the United States, Israel canceled its Lavi fighter aircraft 
program in August 1987. The United States had paid 90 percent ($1.5 billion) of the 
development costs for this project, which key elements of the Israeli Defense Forces 
(IDF) had opposed. The Lavi promised to be more costly and less capable than the 
US F-16 fighter, strain Israel's fragile economy, compromise US technology, cost 
American jobs, and compete with US aircraft on the international market.” 

Cancellation of the Lavi was a severe blow to Israel's economy, 5,000 Israeli 
scientists and engineers lost their jobs Among the measures that the United 
States undertook to alleviate this hardship was an informal understanding to share 
Arrow's development costs 8 There was also a feeling ın Congress that, after the 
Lavi, the United States ‘‘needed to help Israel build something.’ Consequently, 
many Israeli defense workers were reemployed on the Arrow project. The 
centrality of defense programs like the Arrow to Israel's economic future was 
articulated by the missile's staunchest advocate, Defense Minister Moshe Arens: 
they ‘‘will be able to employ [our] highly trained scientists and engineers. . . , and 
keep skilled immigrants ın the country.’’° 

Congress was a driving force for both the Lavi and the Arrow At the earliest 
stage, certain members of Congress brokered discussions with Israeli oficials 
about joint TMD research, garnered support from colleagues, and appropnated 
funds Indeed, the government of Israel in 1986 formally thanked Senator Quayle 
for his role 1n what was to become the Arrow program The House Armed 
Services Committee was responsive to Yitzhak Rabin’s 1987 closed door testi- 
mony about the ballistic missile threat to Israel. Committee members, hke 
Representative Duncan Hunter (R-CA), urged Israel ‘‘to give up the Lavi fighter 
and build an Arrow missile.’’!! Congress designated Israel a ‘‘major, non-NATO 
ally” ın 1987, a status implemented that December through an executive agree- 
ment with Israel The agreement, among other things, expanded the range of 
Pentagon contracts Israeli companies could bid on and gave Israel’s defense 
industry access to previously restricted US technologies This facilitated Israel's 
full, formal involvement in SDI/Arrow in 1988 ?? Five other nations signed SDI 
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agreements with the United States, but of the $690 million in contracts let to 
foreign companies through 1992, $412 million went to Israel 13 


Israeli Air Force Opposition 


Like the Lavi, the Arrow encountered opposition from major elements of the 
US national security bureaucracy (discussed below) and the IDF. Israel's MOD 
strongly supports the Arrow program, both for reasons cited above and because 
an ATBM might mitigate the effects of a surprise attack and afford a possible 
margin against having to launch an early preemptive attack. The Israeli Air Force 
(IAF), however, while having moderated its initial opposition to TMD, remains 
skeptical and cautious about the Arrow TMD stands in sharp contrast to the 
IAP’s traditional doctrine of deterrence and ‘‘preemptive diplomacy,” a posture 
that stresses the initiation of first strikes against impending threats. There 1s also 
concern that the Arrow can be overcome by enemy offensive forces and, 
particularly, that the high cost of procurement will divert resources away from 
offensive programs like fighter aircraft. The IAF tolerates the Arrow largely 
because the US pays most of its development costs. Open opposition could occur 
should this subsidy end Leading critics include IAF Major General Avihu 
Bin-Nun and retired Major General Benny Peled Says General Peled, ‘‘The 
Arrow 1S simply not worth the cost.’’!4 


DEVELOPMENT 


A memorandum of agreement on joint US-Israeli development of the Arrow 
was concluded in June 1988. In July, SDIO awarded a $158 million fixed price 
contract for the Arrow, to be managed by the US Army Strategic Defense 
Command—renamed the US Army Space and Strategic Defense Command 
(SSDC) ın 1993. While the BMDO has overall authority, the SSDC 1s responsible 
for executing its portion of the DOD TMD research and development program and 
the management of the Arrow program The missile 15 being assembled ın Israel 
by the primary Israeli contractor, Israel Aircraft Industries (IAI) !5 
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Phase I 


The first formal phase of the Arrow's development called for the completion 
of four flight tests by early 1991, with an expectation of a successful intercept 
before moving to Phase II. The initial missile launch was on August 9, 1990, one 
week after Iraq's invasion of Kuwait Moshe Arens hailed the launch as ‘‘a great 
technological achievement.’’!6 In fact, the test failed to meet most of its 
objectives. Arens’ misleading statement clearly was intended as a message to 
Iraqi president Saddam Hussein that Israel could defend itself against Iraqi Scud 
missiles. The next test, 1n March 1991, was also a disappointment, despite Israeli 
claims to the contrary. The third, 1n October 1991, was a total failure After three 
failed flight tests, the program was in trouble. The United States then increased its 
involvement. testing was suspended until technical problems were identified; a 
US government-industry Failure Analysis Team went to Israel, and the important 
Phase I expectation of a successful missile intercept was postponed to Phase II. 
By the fourth and final Phase I test in September 1992, the Arrow had fallen 
behind schedule This test, which had modest objectives and did not require an 
intercept, was labeled ‘‘successful "'17 

Assessments of missile test results are judgmental and political exercises 
Israel misrepresented the results of the first two tests. SDIO/BMDO has been 
somewhat more candid about the Arrow, but 1ts overall record for accurate public 
reporting 1s poor. For example, the General Accounting Office (GAO) reported in 
September 1992 that SDIO officials misrepresented several recent tests of various 
kinetic kill interceptors Indeed, Arrow flight tests never have been assessed 
independently by DOD or the Army Material Systems Analysis Activity, the US 
Army’s organization that performs technical assessments of US missile systems.1$ 


Phase II 


The United States and Israel signed a memorandum of agreement (MOA) in 
May 1991 for Phase II of the Arrow's development After the Iraqi Scud missile 
attacks on Israel during the Persian Gulf War and the deployment of US Patriot 
missiles and crews, there was a bipartisan consensus both on the need to assist 
Israel and to reward it for showing restraint 1n the face of extreme provocation. 
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Phase II, or the Arrow Continuation Experiments (ACES) program, includes 11 
flight tests, four with the original Arrow I missile, and seven with a smaller Arrow 
II The initial ACES fight test, in February 1993, was deemed a successful 
intercept launch even though the warhead failed to explode and the desired 
altitude and range were not achieved. The second, third, and fourth ACES tests, 
in July and October 1993 and March 1994, were failures. The Arrow 1s far from 
being operational; it was and remains experimental.!? However, the United States 
will fund Arrow through the 45 months of ACES Indeed, Congress 1s disposed to 
appropriate funds for follow-up development of Arrow II through 1999 Congres- 
sional backing effectively insulates Arrow from the larger debate over ATBMs. 
Despite their extraordinary expense, ATBMs often can be overcome cost- 
effectively or circumvented 1n any of several ways, including barrage ballistic 
missile attacks, cruise missiles and fighter aircraft, and subdividing (cluster) 
warheads that are released early in a missile's trajectory. Even Arrow advocate 
and AIPAC analyst Marvin Feuerwerger concedes, *'In purely military terms, 
critics of Arrow make a fairly strong case '20 


US ALTERNATIVES TO THE ARROW 


Congress and the Clinton administration give theater mussile defense high 
pnonty TMD received $1 1 billion im fiscal year (FY) 1993, $1 5 billion in FY 1994, 
and will receive a probable $2 billion in FY 1995, The US Army, however, always has 
opposed the Arrow, and the DOD has stated repeatedly that the United States will 
not buy it. The Pentagon has several concerns. the Arrow program diverts scarce 
resources from priority American ATBMs, even the Arrow II 1s too large to meet US 
requirements for mobility; it ıs “‘low technology,” far less capable than future US 
systems; Arrow and key American TMD systems employ incompatible communica- 
tions formats, and the program raises serious technology transfer 1ssues.?! Indeed, 
except for some officials in BMDO, there 1s a widespread conviction throughout the 
executive branch (and among some congressional staff members) that the United 
States should not fund weapons systems that the US armed forces will not use 
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Many US officials want to terminate the Arrow after ACES. Some of them 
suggest a post-Arrow alternative of giving Israel access to one of several 
American TMD systems now under development. A likely candidate is the 
Theater High Altitude Area Defense (THAAD) system THAAD will have greater 
speed, range, area coverage and intercept altitude than Arrow and could be 
modified to meet Israel’s requirements Cost savings may be realized by ending 
expenditures for an inferior system whose manufacture employs foreign workers 
While some officials argue that the Arrow might be operational before THAAD, 
the Department of Defense plans to deploy a battery of 40 THAAD missiles in 
1996, with full deployment scheduled by 2002 Should THAAD be offered to 
Israel, however, the issue of operational control will be contentious because of 
pervasive US concerns about Israeli misuse of US technologies (discussed 
below). This concern plagues the Arrow, it will loom even larger with the 
technologically more advanced THAAD 22 


Technological Benefits for the United States? 


Israel’s Ministry of Defense, AIPAC, some officials at BMDO/SSDC, and 
many members of Congress assert that access to valuable flight test 1nforma- 
tion and technological spinoffs from the Arrow justify Washington’s participation, 
even if the United States never uses the missile. It 1s further argued that defense 
research and development tends to proceed faster and more cost-effectively in 
Israel than in the United States and that the Arrow incorporates subsystems—like 
its ‘‘focused warhead’’—that may prove useful to BMDO 23 Moreover, the MOD 
minimizes US input and portrays Arrow as essentially an Israeli missile.24 

Most of the US national security bureaucracy, including some officials at 
BMDO/SSDC, disagree sharply with this position. Their arguments include four 
points.25 First, the invitation to Israel to join SDI had much more to do with a 
desire to increase aid to Israel than with an expectation of benefitting from Israeli 
technology At first, the Arrow largely incorporated off-the-shelf, previously 
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developed US technologies. In fact, the initial connection with Israeli firms was 
only a subcontract for two experimental items: a look-down-shoot-down seeker 
(that might intercept a hostile tactical ballistic missile 1n its boost phase), and a 
focused warhead designed to destroy chemical and biological warheads. When 
this subcontract was completed, SDIO concluded that it had learned all that could 
be learned from the Israelis 

Second, although flight test and other information 1s always of interest to 
BMDO because something will be learned, this hardly justifies financial support 
for a system the United States could have built itself. The Arrow does not meet 
US requirements. Hence, it 1s irrelevant that Israel allegedly has a faster, cheaper 
research and development process. 

Third, if left with IAI and associated Israeli companies, the Arrow would 
have died after the failed October 1991 test. The increased US technical 
involvement following that event saved the program. Israeli minimization of the 
US role 1s disingenuous. Most basic engine components and guidance systems, as 
well as the internal navigation system, electrical optical sensor, focal plane arrays, 
graphite and composite fiber and other parts are US-made Finally, despite the 
official justification for all US aid to Israel—the need to promote peace and 
stability by aiding a threatened democratic ally—most executive branch officials 
see neither technological/economic benefits to the United States nor clear US 
political-military gains from the Arrow program. 


COSTS 


Among the numerous unique privileges Congress accords Israel is the right to 
spend up to $475 million of its annual $1 8 billion in US military assistance for 
“off-shore procurement.” That 1s, $475 million can be spent in Israel for Israeli 
products rather than ın the United States for American goods and services. 
Therefore, although Israel agreed to pay 20 percent and 28 percent respectively of 
the costs of Phase I and ACES, virtually all of its contribution has come from 
these off-shore procurement allocations under the US Foreign Military Financing 
(FMF) program. As a result, the US GAO estimates that the United States 1s 
paying almost all of Arrow's development costs: $483 million of a total of $517 
million from 1988 through the 1995 completion of ACES.?6 The United States 
could pay a mimmum of $232 million in additional development costs through 
1999,27 
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The Arrow program competes with American TMD programs for scarce 
resources while subsidizing an ailing Israeli defense industry. Moreover, although 
the Lockheed Corporation has a role 1n the Arrow program, primary contracts 
were awarded on a sole-source basis to Israeli firms US companies were not 
allowed to compete for this *joint"' project.?* Indeed, along with some Israeli 
analysts, director of the Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) R James Woolsey 
believes *'Israel probably hopes to export the finshed Arrow system or its 
associated technologies.’’29 That 1s, at a time when many Americans are losing 
their Jobs through military base closings and reductions in the defense industrial 
base, foreign nationals are being subsidized to build a missile that very well may 
compete with US systems ın the international market. 

The MOD estimates the procurement costs of the Arrow to be about $2 
billion, a figure the GAO finds ‘‘understated ’’ More realistic estimates range from 
$5 billion to more than $7 billion Israel cannot afford to procure the Arrow by 
itself. The GAO warns that the United States ‘‘may be drawn into funding" a 
multibillion dollar Arrow system ‘‘in response to piecemeal Israeli requests. ''30 


TECHNOLOGY TRANSFER 


For years, Israel has violated the Arms Export Control Act (AECA) and 
related executive agreements?! The AECA (PL 94-329) requires that no defense 
article or service shall be transferred by the US government to a foreign country 
unless that country agrees not to transfer the article to a third country or to use it 
for purposes other than those for which it was furnished, without prior approval 
of the US government. However, Israel has employed US weaponry contrary to 
US law and policy, incorporated US technology into Israeli weapons systems 
without prior approval, and made improper transfers of US missile anc other 
defense systems and technologies to other countries, including Chile, China, and 
South Africa.32 For example, Israel ıs China's principal source of advanced 
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defense technology and is widely viewed as China's "back door" to US 
technology The CIA reports that China ‘‘seeks from Israel advanced military 
technologies that US and Western firms are unwilling to provide ”33 

In 1992, the inspector general of the Department of State found that Israeli 
violations of US law ‘‘cited and supported by reliable intelligence information 
show a systematic and growing pattern of unauthorized transfers dating back to 
about 1983.’’34 Intelligence reports cited by the GAO in 1993 state that Israel is 
"increasing measures" to ''conceal sales that risk US sanctions.’’35 Publicly, 
Israel denies wrongdoing Intelligence reports on occasion can be misleading and 
sometimes, especially on Joint projects, there can be reasonable differences over 
what percentage ıs Israeli technology and what ıs US technology. Yet, some 
Israeli officials privately concede ‘‘mishandling’’ US technology 36 A blue ribbon 
commission of staunch US supporters of Israel chastised the Israeli government 
for its misdeeds 37 

The pervasive ‘‘elite illegalism," long endemic to Israeli political culture, 
colors Israel's relations with the United States in other ways 38 Since 1948, Israel 
has conducted espionage, especially industrial espionage, in the United States 39 
During much of the Cold War, according to the former head of the Justice 
Department’s internal security section, John Davitt, Israel had ‘‘the second most 
active foreign intelligence service in the United States ’’4° Israeli industrial 
espionage continues in the post-Cold War era. Israeli government officials also 
have misappropriated American FMF aid. Israeli general Rami Dotan was 
convicted by an Israeli court ın 1991 for conspiring with an executive of the 
General Electric Company, Herbert Steindler, to divert illegally millions of dollars 
of military assistance.*! The general counsel of DOD's Defense Security Assis- 
tance Agency (DSAA) subsequently concluded, '*The Government of Israel may 
itself be rmplicated’’ in the fraud. Similarly, MOD and IAF officials in the United 
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States collaborated with employees of the Pratt and Whitney Company and its 
subcontractors 1n several kickback and money laundering schemes between 1985 
and 1990.43 Many of these improper diversions of FMF funds were at the explicit 
direction of MOD/IAF officials. Israel still refuses to comply with 1ts express 
wnitten agreement to cooperate fully with the Justice Department's investiga- 
tion. Nonetheless, in March 1994, a federal grand jury in Cincinnati indicted 
Steindler and two Israelis, Dotan and Harold Katz, of siphoning $11 million of US 
military aid tended for Israel.45 

Israel’s record of transgressions of US law and security led the United States to 
insist that the 1991 MOA stipulate that all Arrow-generated technologies remain 
under US control and that new technologies developed for Arrow not be transferred 
to third parties or applied to other Israeli projects without US approval However, 
this merely restated the AECA, which Israel has flaunted. There 1s deep mistrust of 
Israel on this matter throughout the US government. The State Department granted 
120-plus licenses to IAI and other Israeli firms for Arrow-related 1tems through the 
spnng of 1993, but several license requests were denied, and the United States 
continues to withhold certain sensitive technologies. Moreover, the State Depart- 
ment's inspector general found that assurances like those in the 1991 MOA “‘are not 
effective"! in assuring Israel's compliance with US law 46 

There are concerns about Israel’s handling of Arrow’s technologies Israel 
may have transferred Arrow technology illicitly to at least one country.*?? Equally 
disturbing, the head of Israel's Arrow program, Dov Raviv, was convicted ın 
April 1993 by an Israeli court for accepting bribes from a Canadian parts supplier. 
Some US officials believe Raviv compromised Arrow’s security.48 


Oversight 


The US government is neither well-equipped nor, often, disposed to monitor 
Israel's compliance with US laws. Only after 1ts inspector general highlighted the 
issue 1n 1992 did the State Department act on recurring evidence of large-scale, 
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unauthorized Israel: technology transfers ^? Indeed, the State Department's 
management system appears unable to reveal 1n a timely manner the precise 
number or nature of licenses granted to Israeli firms for the Arrow 5? Prior to 
mid-1992, no agency of the US government ever had audited Israel's FMF 
account systematically, although 1t 1s by far the largest US military assistance 
program The DSAA relies on information supplied by Israel to determine 
compliance with US law It 1s not surprising, therefore, that the illegal activities 
of Dotan and others went undetected by DSAA.5! After the Dotan affair, ın June 
1993, DSSA required Israel and other countries to make FMF purchases of US 
goods only through government-to-government, rather than commercial, chan- 
nels. Israel then complained vociferously, and the US Senate blocked DSAA's 
action.52 

Casual oversight 1s also evident in some legal technology transfers to Israel. 
The GAO reported in 1994 that 880 of the 1,508 export licenses 1ssued by the US 
government between 1988 and 1992 for sensitive, nuclear-related, dual-use 
equipment were granted for exports to Israel. Although all exports were condi- 
tional on pledges that the equipment would not be used for weapons purposes, the 
US government made hittle effort to monitor compliance Indeed, until early 1992, 
the few inspections by the US embassy of Israeli compliance with these pledges 
were conducted by a former employee of the Israeli foreign service without an 
accompanying US official. Computers exported to organizations associated with 
Israel's nuclear program were more powerful than those that were used 1n the 
development of US nuclear weapons. Consequently, both the GAO and US 
embassy officials in Israel have questioned the value of Israeli pledges, which, 
typically, were not verified 5? 

US oversight of the Arrow project is notably lax. There 1s no way to audit or 
scrutinize Israel's FMF offshore procurement spending. Moreover, the GAO 
found ın 1993 that the US government exercised "inadequate control" over the 
technology and funds it bad supplied to the Arrow program program costs were 
not audited, and no US agency had ‘‘monitored or verified" Israel's compliance 
with MOAs restricting the use and transfer of Arrow technologies. Also, Israel 
refuses official US requests for full access to the IAI plant where the Arrow 1s 
assembled.54 Since Israel's Jericho II ballistic missile ıs manufactured ın this same 
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plant, there 1s no way to verify that Arrow's technology 1s not being transferred 
to this nuclear-armed offensive system 


Missile Technology Control Regime 


Another technology transfer matter raises special concerns Contrary to the 
official position of the US government, the Arrow probably violates the provisions 
of the US-sponsored Missile Technology Control Regime (MTCR). The 1987 
MTCR is, today, a consensual agreement among 25 nations designed to curb the 
proliferation of missiles with a range of 300 kilometers or more It asks member 
states to incorporate uniform guidelines into their respective national export 
control policies Category I of the MTCR imposes a strong presumption of denial 
for exports of missile systems and complete subsystems Category II restricts the 
export of a broad spectrum of technologies and components ranging from certain 
computers and software to flight control systems and avionics equipment 55 

Arrow's incompatibility with the MTCR, especially Category II, 1s widely 
acknowledged. For example, a State Department official said that the Arrow 
clearly contravenes the ''spirt"" of the MTCR; the United States has granted 
licenses to Israeli firms that ‘‘could well" fall into Category II; and, while 
Category I "technically" has not been violated, the United States provides Israel 
with so much assistance overall that it can build Category I systems 56 Indeed, 
some State Department offices ally with the military services ın opposing the 
Arrow because it undercuts the MTCR and promotes missile proliferation.57 A US 
Aur Force officer agreed, saying, "Either there's a Category II violation, or Arrow 
‘technically’ complies with Category II. If the latter, 1t’s a hollow compliance.''58 
Finally, the US Arms Control and Disarmament Agency (ACDA) opposed the 
1991 ACES MOA ACDA argued that Israel is not a party to either the MTCR or 
the Nuclear Nonproliferation Treaty (NPT); Arrow violates Category II guide- 
lines; and the range of the Arrow is substantially greater than what 1s permissible 
under the MTCR 59 

The Arrow, then, undercuts a major goal of post-Cold War US foreign policy: 
curbing the prohferation of surface-to-surface missiles and weapons of mass 
destruction. It already has jeopardized US interests in specific instances France, 
Russia and other countries have criticized Washington's contradictory practice of 
scolding missile proliferators while simultaneously pursuing the Arrow. Likewise, 
Egyptian Foreign Minister Amr Moussa cited the Arrow and Israel's nonmem- 
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bership 1n the MTCR and NPT as reasons why Egypt has not signed the Chemical 
Weapons Convention © Arms control in the Middle East will remain elusive if the 
United States continues to assist the only state in the region with nuclear weapons 
to undermine an arms control regime that represents the best hope for curbing the 
dissemination of ballistic and cruise missiles. 


CONGRESS 


Despite the opposition of the Pentagon and most of the Department of State 
below the level of the secretary, formal, systematic US-Israeli ‘‘strategic cooper- 
ation’’ was initiated in November 1983 ©! Since then, Congress has been the primary 
force sustaining and propelling strategic cooperation. It was Congress, much more 
than the executive branch, that provided virtually unquestioning support for the Lavi 
and the Arrow. Congressional oversight was almost nonexistent for these two 
programs, and no hearing ever was devoted to either the Arrow or the Lavi The 
enthusiasm of Congress for TMD, and especially the Arrow, far surpassed that of 
either the Reagan or the Bush administrations Liberal Democrats, who generally 
opposed SDI and many other defense programs, seized upon TMD/Arrow as an 
opportunity to back Israel and appear supportive of at least one major defense 
program. Congress annually earmarked funds for the Arrow in the defense budget, 
sometimes ın excess of what the president requested After the 1991 gulf war and 
Iraqi Scud missile attacks on Israel, the program was untouchable politically. Even 
the release in 1993 of a highly critical GAO report did not prompt legislators to 
criticize the Arrow program openly 62 

Congress, generally attentive to Israel's welfare, had its interest in the Arrow 
sparked and maintained through intense lobbying by AIPAC. ‘‘Certain things you 
just don't mess with,” said a congressional staff member of the pro-Israel lobby @ 
There was neither a counter-lobby to the Arrow nor a political incentive for 
Congress to oppose the program The Arrow’s research and development costs, 
moreover, were considered relatively low, at least by DOD standards Congress- 
men who did oppose the Arrow program kept quiet, convinced that the political 
costs of open opposition outweighed the benefits.64 
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The Reagan and Bush administrations used the Arrow to broaden political 
support for SDI. The incorporation of TMD/Arrow into the overall SDI budget 
insured both AIPAC backing and majonty congressional support for an SDI 
whose principal proponents were conservative Republicans AIPAC's alliance 
with the executive solidified administration support for the Arrow as well as the 
missile's bipartisan political base of support.55 In fact, AIPAC lobbied success- 
fully against a bill introduced by liberal Democrats in 1991 to remove TMD from 
SDIO's jurisdiction This bill, if enacted, would have weakened congressional 
support for SDI and administration backing of the Arrow SDIO/BMDO asserted 
repeatedly that any curtailing of SDI appropriations would result m curbing or 
canceling the Arrow. Some Senate Republican enthusiasts of SDI made the same 
linkage. Former Senator Pete Wilson (R-CA), for instance, stated that cutting 
SDIO's budget could eliminate the Arrow and expose Israel to ‘‘a second and final 
holocaust ''66 

So intense was AIPAC's advocacy of the Arrow that the lobby played a 
decisive role in defeating another bill, one designed to address a domestic prionty. 
The House authorized legislation 1n 1989 to transfer $800 million from SDI to 
domestic anti-drug programs—the so-called Star Wars for Drug Wars Act 
Secretary of Defense Richard Cheney responded by threatening to cut the Arrow 
program if this legislation passed. At the urging of House Republican whip Newt 
Gingrich (R-GA), AIPAC’s then executive director Thomas Dine wrote all 
members of Congress indicating his lobby’s opposition to any funding reduction 
for Arrow The House then reversed itself and narrowly defeated the bill Despite 
bitter criticism from liberal Democrats and some Jewish groups, AIPAC suc- 
ceeded in furthering its mission, this time at the expense of a program of domestic 
relevance to Americans. Dine later chastised the Democratic Caucus for not 
having assessed the bill's ‘‘effect on Israel.’’6? This episode ıs disturbing and 
merits reflection One especially sensitive reason for concern 1s suggested by a 
1992 survey which found that, while anti-Semitic beliefs have declined among 
Americans since 1964, ‘‘stereotypes about Jewish power in the United States and 
American Jewish loyalty to Israel have become more prominent ’’6 The fact that 
IAT's lobbyist in Washington ıs Morris Amitay, former AIPAC executive director 
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and head of Washington PAC, a large pro-Israel political action. committee, 
reinforces such stereotypes © 


CONCLUSION 


The Arrow program has other negative ramifications. Unless the treaty 1s 
amended or a formal understanding 1s reached with Russia, both the Arrow and 
THAAD probably violate the Anti-Ballistic Missile (ABM) Treaty on the grounds 
that there may be no meaningful distinction between strategic defense systems 
and advanced theater defenses.7? Moreover, former Assistant Secretary of the Air 
Force Alexander Flax believes that introducing advanced TMD systems into 
regions like the Middle East will "increase the pressures for a measures- 
countermeasures arms race for states such as Iraq and Iran.’’7! 

The Arrow program also constitutes backdoor foreign aid to Israel It 1s aid 
because Israel’s share of the costs 1s paid by FMF assistance and because the 
Arrow benefits Israel almost exclusively. It ıs backdoor because of the program's 
placement in DOD’s budget, rather than in the more visible and politically volatile 
foreign assistance budget Moreover, like most US aid to Israel, ıt provides 
Washington with little usable diplomatic/political leverage vis-á-vis the recipient 
This 1s partly, but not exclusively, because the US government, and Congress in 
particular, lacks the political will or 1ncentive to make that potential leverage 
operational. Hence, Israel appears to take the aid for granted, often while 
simultaneously ignoring US criticisms of its actions that contravene US policies 
and laws. As Israel's deputy finance minister reportedly said in 1981, US aid 1s ''a 
narcotic and we are hooked. . . This escalator will go down when we tell you You 
won't tell us ''72 If Arrow ıs the ‘‘centerprece”’ of US-Israeli strategic cooper- 
ation, as AIPAC contends, it suggests that the ‘‘entire concept” of strategic 
cooperation '*has been hyped and oversold.’’?3 

Former Secretary of State George Shultz was the Reagan administration's 
most prominent proponent of strategic cooperation. Yet Schultz never once 
alludes to the subject throughout his 1,184-page memoirs, except to confess that 
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his support for the Lavi ‘‘was a costly mistake.'7* A substantial majority of 
executive branch officials interviewed concurred with a State Department officer 
who said, '"The overall character of the so-called strategic relationship ıs the 
fundamental problem. Arrow merely adds to the long list of headaches Israel 
causes us.'"75 Even some Israel analysts find that joint US-Israeli defense 
projects, particularly research and development undertakings, have not been 
notable successes 76 

It 1s clearly not in the US interest to continue subsidizing the Arrow. The 
financial burden involved in moving the program beyond the research and 
development phase should, in itself, prompt a fiscally sensible Congress to pause. 
Israel surely will be well cared for if the Arrow program ıs cancelled. No doubt, 
other TMD options will be tendered. The United States should not repeat its 
experience following the Lavi's cancellation and offer Israel yet another major 
joint defense project, a ‘‘Son of Arrow." However, since strategic cooperation 
today 1s driven primarily by domestic political forces within the United States, 
this admonition may not be heeded. 
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THE IMPLICATIONS OF JORDANIAN 
LAND POLICY FOR THE WEST BANK 


Michael R. Fischbach 


Q. all the policies undertaken in the West Bank during the period of 
Jordaman rule from 1949 until June 1967, the one that involved the greatest degree 
of contact between West Bank villagers and the Jordanman government was the 
land program. Duplicating the Transjordanian land policies that were introduced 
in late 1927, themselves modeled on British mandatory policies 1n Palestine, the 
land system that the Jordanian government installed in the West Bank had a 
significant effect on the area's landowners and led to important changes in 
landownership, surveying, registration, and taxation Among the most significant 
of these changes were the issuing of secure deeds, lifting of tax responsibilities 
from rain-fed land, and protection of indebted landowners from foreclosure 

Beyond its immediate socio-economic impact, however, Jordanian land 
policy also had profound political importance for West Bank Palestinians, an 
influence that would not be felt completely until the 1990s. Issues of land, surveys, 
and registries became implicated in the Arab-Israelt conflict following annexation 
of the West Bank by Jordan ın 1950, and later the Israeli occupation of the West 
Bank ın 1967 Jordanian surveyors, who had drawn up detailed maps and land 
records dunng their work, unwittingly created a resource that will prove of 
immense value to the Palestinian entity envisioned in the September 1993 
Israel-Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) accord. These Jordanian docu- 
ments will play a crucial role in settling vital questions relating to the political 
future of the Palestinian entity, ranging from identification of those Palestinians 
eligible to return and claim ‘‘citizenship’’ rights ın the area to ascertaming who 
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owns the lands targetted for agricultural and infrastructural development The 
value of these documents to West Bank Palestinians, therefore, 1s inestimable 


INTRODUCTION OF JORDANIAN LAND POLICY IN THE WEST BANK 


Jordan assumed control of 5,642 square kilometers (some 5,633,000 dunums)! 
in the West Bank following annexation in 1950. It was easy to extend the 
Jordanian land regime to the West Bank because the land system operative during 
the British. mandate in Palestine also had formed the basis of land policy in 
Transjordan ? Imposition of the Jordanman land regime in the West Bank, 
therefore, involved implementing the same logic and procedures followed by 
Bntish mandate authorities, a fact that not only assured continuity of principle but 
also minimized what might otherwise have been the jarring effects of the transfer 
of political authority. 

Not only were the bases of the Jordanian land system almost identical with 
those of the British, the latter already had undertaken a number of steps that eased 
the tasks of the Jordanian Department of Lands and Survey, which was respon- 
sible for the country's land matters On the administrative level, the British 
mandatory government in Palestine had provided an important transition from 
Ottoman to Jordanian land policy. The British reopened the thirteen Ottoman-era 
registries 1n the country 1n October 1920, following a two-year closure after the 
end of the First World War, and implemented orderly transaction procedures.? 
The British also changed the way land had been taxed under the Ottomans 
Because these policies had served as the basis for Transjordanian procedures in 
the 1930s and '40s, West Bank inhabitants were accustomed to the general 
outlines of Anglo-Jordanian land policies by the time of annexation 

On the technical level, the British established three important foundations 1n 
terms of survey work for the future Jordanian land regime. First, shortly after 
occupying Palestine, the Department of Lands and Survey had begun developing 
a grid of triangulation (geodetic) points necessary for mapping, and beginning in 
late 1937, extended the grid into Transjordan This allowed Jordanian surveyors to 
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1 The 5,633,000 dunums were located as follows 2,503,000 in the Nablus province, 2,049,000 
m the Jerusalem province, and 1,081,000 in the Hebron province By contrast, the total area (including 
uncultivable desert lands) of the East Bank 1s some 91,000,000 dunums See Jordan, Department of 
Lands and Survey, Annual Report 1951, p 2, and Annual Report 1971, p 9 (hereafter this source 1s 
referred to as DLS Annual Report [year]), Jordan, Ministry of National Economy, Department of 
Statistics, 1953 Census of Agriculture (Amman, n d ), p 1 
The British established the dunum at 1,000 square meters 1n Palestine and Transjordan 
2 The reason why the two policies were so similar is that they were both the creation of the 
same individual, Sir Ernest M Dowson, who was first hired by the Palestine government in 1923 to 
recommend ways of improving the Ottoman land regime in Palestine He was retained for the same 
purpose in Transjordan 1n 1926 
For further information, see Michael R Fischbach, State, Society, and Land in 'Ajlun 
(Northern Transyordan), 1850-1950, Ph D dissertation, Georgetown University, 1992, pp 254-63 
3 One difference 1s that registration books were now kept in English 
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link their calculations with the sophisticated Palestine grid, which facilitated their 
later work 1n the West Bank. 

Second, the British produced a number of different types of maps that proved 
valuable to Jordanian surveyors Mandate surveyors had surveyed the entire area 
of the West Bank for topographical maps by the 1930s.* More importantly, they 
demarcated village boundaries, divided village land into fiscal blocks, and then 
drew 1/10,000 and 1/20,000 scale topocadastral maps indicating these boundaries 
as well as the extent of cultivated and uncultivated lands in each village This 
"fiscal survey" was carried out in order to apply the Rural Property Tax 
Ordinance, which replaced the former Ottoman 'ushr and virgu (wirku 1n Arabic) 
land taxes and was completed 1n West Bank villages by 1934.5 

Finally, the West Bank urban areas of Bayt Jala, Bayt Sahhur, Bethlehem, 
Hebron, Janin, Jerusalem, Nablus, Ramallah and Tulkaram were surveyed for the 
Urban Property Tax Ordinance of 1928 that replaced earlier Ottoman procedures 
for taxing urban land.5 Detailed cadastral maps, however, were made only in 
those few areas that underwent the process of land settlement (see below). 

Jordanian officials were able to benefit from the land registers and other 
documents generated both by the Ottomans and the British. They found some of 
these in the land registries of the former Palestine government that fell within the 
area occupied by the Jordanian army during the 1948 Arab-Israeli war They also 
obtained land records relating to areas of Palestine outside the West Bank when 
Jordaman forces occupied offices of the mandate government in Jerusalem that 
housed duplicate copies of land records from throughout the country. These were 
later sent to the land department ın Amman In these two ways, Jordanian land 
authorities came into possession of numerous records relating not only to the 
West Bank but also to areas of Palestine that were incorporated into Israel, such 
as ‘Akka, Baysan, Haifa, Nazareth and Ramla 7 
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4 See Map no 2 in Palestine, Department of Lands and Survey, Annual Report of Survey 
Section 1939 (np, nd) 

5 Great Bntain, Colonial Office, Annual Report to the League of Nations on the Adminis- 
tration of Palestine and Transjordan for the Year 1934 (London His Majesty’s Stationary Office, 
1935), p 51 

6 The Bntish also compiled land use figures from these various taxation surveys, which later 
proved helpful to Jordanian land officials Sami Hadawi, a former employee m the Palestine 
government, provided them to the Jordanian government According to the figures, of 5,555,000 
dunums of land surveyed in the West Bank, 1,492,000 were rain-fed and 22,895 dunums were irrigated, 
631,000 dunums were planted with non-citrus fruit trees, 273,000 dunums were forest land, 33,177 
dunums were devoted to built-up housing areas, and 3,102,928 dunums were uncultivated DLS 
Annual Report 1952, p 3 

By comparison, on the East Bank 6,946,668 dunums were devoted to ram-fed agriculture, along 
with 409,778 under irrigation, state forests accounted for 1,157,181 dunums, 282,053 dunums were 
commons lands, and 231,361 dunums were built-up housing areas These figures only related to 
surveyed areas, the vast majority of land on the East Bank was unsurveyed desert DLS Annual 
Report 1958, p 11 

7 The department also obtained Ottoman records from numerous regions 1n Palestine Based 
on interviews in Amman in July 1993 with Sulayman Qammuh, Kamil Nasrawi and ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Salama, each of whom was employed for years with the Jordanian Jand department 
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The process of fitting the mandate-era land regime of the West Bank to the 
contours of the Jordanian system progressed slowly following annexation, how- 
ever, and landowners initially did not experience many changes Important 
administrative, legal and practical factors guided Jordanian decisionmaking at this 
juncture. The Jordaman authorities’ immediate task was to create the basic 
administrative infrastructure necessary for the full-fledged extension of East Bank 
land policies As early as December 1948, when the West Bank was still under 
Jordanian and Iraqi military occupation, the Jordaman military governor-general 
of the area appointed a director for land registration and survey to oversee the first 
steps for these ends.’ By August 1949, a royal decree had confirmed this position 
in the new West Bank civil administration and elevated its title to "assistant 
director of lands and survey in Jerusalem.’’? 

Jordanian authorities adopted other preliminary admunistrative steps in 
1950-52 to pave the way for more significant initiatives to come. Mandate-era land 
registries were reopened in the West Bank and new ones were added.!° The 
government also moved to amalgamate the various government offices dealing 
with West Bank land into the organizational structure of the Jordaman Depart- 
ment of Lands and Survey, incorporating the separate Palestinian departments of 
survey, settlement, registration, land tax, and umgation into the respective offices 
within the Jordanman lands department 

Extending Jordanian land policies into the West Bank necessitated more than 
mere administrative unity. Jordanian law was not immediately effective in the 
West Bank, and the two banks remained governed by their respective Jordanian 
and Palestiman land laws during the first few years following annexation. While 
similar, the two sets of legislation, nonetheless, contained various important 
differences. Furthermore, the land department was on the verge of completing the 
massive land settlement campaign in the East Bank when unification of the two 
banks was declared, but chose to complete that task before undertaking settle- 
ment or any other major initiatives 1n the kingdom’s new Palestinian terntories. 
Thus, ambitious land programs ın the West Bank were delayed for the first two 
years following annexation To rationalize the system, 1n 1951 the Jordanian 
government began extending East Bank legislation to the West Bank on a 
piecemeal basis !! 
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8 Badri Mulq, ‘‘Tankh al-Urdun al-mu‘asir, al-haya al-iqtisadiya wa’l-nizam al-mah, al-ard 
wa mulkiyatuha’’ (The Contemporary history of Jordan, economic life and financial system; land and 
its ownership), unpublished manuscript, Amman,nd,p 14 
Ibid 
10 By 1965, registries were located in Hebron, Janin, Jericho, Jerusalem, Nablus, Qalqiliya, 
Ramallah and Tulkaram 
11 The Law of Application of the Wagf Law No 25 of 1946 in All Parts of the Kingdom, for 
oe was promulgated 1n May 1951 ın order to unify procedures governing wagf land on both 
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CAMPAIGN TO SURVEY LAND AND SETILE TITLE 


The economic and political impact of Jordanian land policy on the West Bank 
can be traced to 1952, when the government began enacting new versions of the 
most important East Bank land laws and making them applicable to both banks. 
This was not only an important step toward the consolidation of land laws and 
procedures but facilitated legal and administrative umty in general in the newly- 
expanded kingdom. The most significant of these laws was the Land and Water 
Settlement Law, promulgated in June 1952 1? This law paved the way for the most 
sweeping land policies implemented by the Jordanian government in the West 
Bank. settlement of rights in land and water and the concomitant production of 
detailed land records and cadastral maps. 

Settlement was a process by which teams of officials investigated all claims to 
land and water nights ın a particular village; resolved disputes over rights, 
boundaries, partnerships and so forth; registered all final rights; and mapped all 
landholdings For both the state and individual cultivators, settlement represented 
the most intrusive government policy ever implemented with regard to land in the 
West Bank For the first time, the government would know the precise details of 
ownership to every centimeter of land in settled areas, as well as land values for 
taxation purposes. ? 

The process of land settlement was fairly simple but slow moving.!4 The 
settlement law governed the activities of surveyors and settlement officers by 
granting them special powers outside of regular Jordanian land law Once a region 
was declared a settlement area, announcements were posted advising all persons 
claiming any rights to land or water 1n affected villages to present claims to the 
settlement team within a specific period of time The settlement officers then 
investigated and recorded all claims to land m terms of usufructury nghts, 
mortgages and so forth. They determined the boundaries and value of individual 
plots, and later posted the results in a ‘‘schedule of rights" ın order to entertain 
objections, which were heard by a special land settlement court. If villages held 
land m the form of communal tenure (musha‘), the officers partitioned these lands 
into individually-owned plots Finally, cadastral maps of each village were drawn 
using modern survey methods, new land registers were opened, and the results of 
settlement were recorded. Stringent measures were adopted to ensure that future 
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12 Its East Bank antecedent was the Land Settlement Law of 1933 and its later amendments 

13 Settlement exerted a profound influence on land tenure For details on the general 
importance of land tenure ın Middle Eastern society, see Tarif Khalidi, ed , Land Tenure and Social 
Transformation in the Middle East (Beirut Amencan University of Beirut, 1984) For the specific 
socio-economic impact of Jordanian settlement policy on the East Bank, see Fischbach, State, 
Society, and Land in ‘Ajlun As for the political implications of settlement, Haim Gerber hnks land 
tenure in Jordan with the country’s overall political stability in The Social Origins of the Modern 
Middle East (Boulder, CO Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1987), p 159 

14 For further details on settlement in Transjordan, see Fischbach, State, Soctety, and Land 
in ‘Ajlun 
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transactions were similarly registered Villagers who wished to obtain deeds 
following settlement were required to pay settlement fees to defray the cost of the 
process Settlement always started ın agricultural areas; urban areas, which took 
greater time, effort, and money to complete, were settled last. 

The settlement process had been virtually completed ın rural areas in the East 
Bank when the 1952 settlement law was enacted for the West Bank, and the land 
department therefore was able to focus almost all of its settlement efforts on the 
latter.15 There were 338 villages in the West Bank,!5 virtually none of which had 
been settled by the British. Among the few locations where the British. had 
completed settlement ın the West Bank were those lowland areas surrounding 
Janin, between Ramallah and Jerusalem, and in areas near Qalgiliya and Tulkaram 
along what would become the western armistice line with Israel. A relatively large 
area of state land 1n the Ghawr (Jordan River Valley) belonging to Jericho and 
Wadi al-Fari‘a also had been settled !7 

Jordanian authorities focused most of their early land settlement operations 
in the northern West Bank, beginning in the village of Tubas, northeast of Nablus, 
in late October 1952.18 Tubas was home to the West Bank's only large area of 
musha‘ land (160,872 dunums of village land, 56 percent of the total).'? Land 
officials seemed anxious to break up one of the last remaining areas of musha‘ in 
the newly-unified country because this form of land tenure was perceived as 
detrimental to agricultural development. 

In those few villages where the British had started the process of settlement, 
Jordanian settlement teams picked up the project. Thus, in 1951, Jordanian 
officials continued with the work the British had begun in Janin,?° and in 1956 in 
Jericho 2! British settlement work in the Ghawr enabled the lands department to 
complete settlement in villages possessing land in the valley by 1955.22 

Relying upon previous British work was not always simple. Early on, 
Jordanian officials found tha: villagers had uprooted many of the iron boundary 
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15 Only four East Bank villages remained unsettled by 1952, and most of the actual fieldwork 
had already been carried out in them DLS Annual Report 1952, p 2 

16 1953 Census of Agriculture, p 1 

17 Interview with Sulayman Qammuh, Map No 1 ın Palestine, Annual Report of Survey 
Section 1939 

18 See the settlement announcement in Supplement no 2 (November 8, 1952) to al-Jarida 
al-Rasmiya (known ın English as the Official Gazette) no 1125 (October 16, 1952), p 513 (hereafter, 
this source 1s referred to as OG [number and date]) 

19 Jordan, Department of Lands and Survey, Public Relations and Statistics Department, 
Daftar misahat qura al-taswiya (Ledger for surface area of settlement villages), section 1952. entry for 
Tubas (hereafter, this source is referred to as Daftar misahat) 

20 Seethe announcement about the posting of the schedule of rights in Supplement no 1 (July 
26, 1951) to OG no 1075 (July 16, 1951), p 176 

21 The Bntish had begun selling state lands and water rights to the population Jordan, 
Ministry of Culture, National Library and Center for Documents and Documentation, government 
files, file 8/2/4, document 8/2/4/140, Zuhdi Hashwa to prime minister, March 19, 1966 (Hereafter, this 
source 1s referred to as NLCDD/government files ) 

22 United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) for Palestine Refugees, Bulletin of 
Economic Development no 14, Special Reports on Jordan (Beirut, 1956), p 3 
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markers that British surveyors had implanted Many refused to accept the results 
of the British demarcation of village boundaries carried out ın the 1930s, while 
others feared that the survey marks might facilitate the Zionist takeover of these 
parts of Palestine in the future ?* Jordanian surveyors thus were forced to realign 
and implant new markers. To avoid future disagreements over boundaries, 
Jordanian surveyors assembled representatives of neighboring villages to sign 
agreements specifying the location of the permanent borders between them. 

Despite these difficulties, the Jordanian government initiated settlement work 
in twenty-two West Bank villages during the second year of the campaign (1953), 
settling claims to 449,457 dunums.?5 The program began to slow down in 1954, 
when only fifteen villages were subject to settlement (involving settlement of 
392,415 dunums), and only fourteen West Bank villages in 1955 (involving 
settlement of 241,944 dunums).?6 

The main reasons for the slow pace of settlement in the West Bank were the 
nature of land tenure and topography Most holdings were small mafruz (privately 
held) plots planted with trees, and the overall size of village lands was modest in 
comparison to many East Bank villages.2” Unlike the East Bank (and other parts 
of Palestine), there were few villages with large tracts of grain-growing land As 
with their experience on the East Bank, settlement teams found that their tasks 
were accomplished more slowly in mafruz areas covered with trees. In the first 
place, there was greater latitude for dispute over partitioned plots than musha‘ 
because, in addition to the usual quarrels over inhertance rights, there were 
boundary disputes between neighbors.?? Second, the generally small size of plots 
meant that more plots needed to be surveyed and settled. In many cases, 
surveyors were forced to measure small plots thick with trees rather than 
calculate distances with surveying devices designed for large and clear areas. 
Third, problems deriving from high population density, land scarcity, and Ziomst 
land purchases prior to 1948 all conspired to drive up the value of land in the West 
Bank. Settlement teams encountered a savvy population seeking to defend all 
possible claims to a scarce, imcreasingly expensive resource. In fact, some 
villagers even brought lawyers into the settlement process to press their claims.?? 

The slow pace of settlement caused the government concern because it 
deprived the treasury of badly needed tax revenue, as well as income from fees 
attached to sales and other transactions of registered land. Additionally, settle- 
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23 It was noted among villagers that those areas of Palestine that had been surveyed by the 
British ended up in Israeli hands in 1948, and many feared that a future political settlement might result 
im the loss of their lands as well 

24 DLS Annual Report 1954, p 1, and DLS Annual Report 1955, p 1 

25 Daftar misahat, section for 1953 

26 Daftar misahat, sections for 1954 and 1955 

27 DLS Annual Report 1954, p 1 

28 Under the musha' system, villagers owned shares in the total musha' lands, not actual plots 


29 Interview with Sulayman Qammuh 
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ment fees were levied on owners wishing to obtain deeds. The treasury was 
counting on such projected revenues to lessen its chronic dependence on British 
subsidies.30 

The settlement process revealed other differences in land tenure between the 
two banks. Whereas virtually no wagf land was located on the East Bank, aside 
from small plots dedicated for the upkeep of village mosques, the West Bank 
contained vast areas that had been dedicated for a variety of purposes, especially 
in and near the holy cities of Jerusalem and Hebron ?! The opposite was true of 
forest lands; the East Bank contained more forest land than the West Bank, where 
population increase and land scarcity had long since driven villagers to clear 
woodland areas for planting 32 

Settlement of land nghts proceeded hand-in-hand with those of water nghts, 
ın accordance with the 1952 settlement law. Whereas water settlement came much 
later than land settlement in the East Bank, growing awareness of the importance 
of irrigated lands to the national economy convinced Jordaman officials to settle 
water rights in the West Bank from the outset. In fact, the first settlement 
announcement issued by the lands department in 1952 concerned not land but 
water nights 1n Jericho.?? That year, officials also began investigating water rights 
in the Wadi al-Fari‘a area.34 The general pattern was to settle both land and water 
rights within a given village at the same time.35 

Shortly into the settlement process on the West Bank, Jordanian authorities 
decided to change a basic concept underlying water settlement. The Water 
Control Law of 1953 attempted to link water rights to specific plots of land rather 
than to specific persons Settlement officials tried to transform older forms of 
dividing water rights into units of time (called fasals) assigned to persons in 
accordance with the amount of land owned in the irrigated region ?6 They found, 
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30 As early as August 1953, at a meeting of the country's development council, it was noted 
that taking measures to speed up settlement in the West Bank would increase the revenues flowing into 
the treasury's coffers and therefore should be pursued Jordan, Ministry of Finance (MOF), file 
Jumi/24/29, vol 1, document 25, decision of the development council, August 29, 1953 

31 This is true of both ‘‘true wagf"' (wagf sahih) and ‘‘untrue wagf'' (wagf ghayr sahth) of the 
takhsisat variety, also called wagf ‘ushri by Jordamans Muhammad Isma‘il, Report on Settlement 
Operations and Survey ın the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan With a Brief Note on Property before 
and after Settlement (n p , 1955), p 2 Cemeteries and waqf lands set aside for the upkeep of mosques 
initrally were registered in the name of the treasury during settlement, but in 1961 the procedure was 
changed and such lands thereafter were registered in the name of the director general of the waqf 
department DLS Annual Report 1961, p 11 

32 Whereas there were only some 273,000 dunums of woodland ın the West Bank 1n 1947, 
there were 1,157,181 dunums of state forest 1n addition to large areas of private forests 1n the East 
Bank DLS Annual Report 1952, p 3, and DLS Annual Report 1958, p 11 

33 See the announcement in Supplement no 1 (October 8, 1952) to OG no 1123 (October 1, 
1952), p 471 

34 DLS Annual Report 1952, p 2 

35 Two notable exceptions were Bayt Dajan and Talluza Settlement of irrigated areas only in 
these two villages was declared in January 1953 Settlement was declared in the rest of Talluza that 
December, but not in Bayt Dayan until October 1966 Daftar misahat, sections for 1953 and 1966 

36 UNRWA, Bulletin of Economic Development no 14, pp 19-20 
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however, that old ways persisted, and that some cultivators continued to possess 
rights to more water than they needed for the amount of land they owned.37 

Demarcation of state lands was another important task facing settlement 
teams Like the British before them, the Jordanians took care to demarcate state 
lands because they were anxious to collect the rent and taxes assessed on these 
areas, or to sell them. The approximately 700,000 dunums registered as state 
lands38 took many different forms, including state forests, waste land, former 
Ottoman state lands, and any land not under active cultivation of the villagers 
Apart from a few areas like those near Janin and Qabatiya, few woodland areas 
were registered as state forests in the West Bank. Large stretches of uncultivated 
arid lands, however, were demarcated east of Jerusalem and Bethlehem. 

Both the British and the Jordanians leased and sold state lands 1n the West 
Bank, including mudawwara land (also jiftlk, a form of state land ın the Ghawr 
formerly owned by the Ottoman sultan ‘Abd al-Hamid II and nationalized by the 
Ottoman state in 1908-09). Soon after the annexation, Jordan resumed disposing 
of state lands, including land in the Ghawr that had not been settled by the 
Bnitish.?? By the time the Jordanians had finished settling the villages of the Ghawr 
in 1955, a huge expanse of state land in these localities—183,263 dunums— 
remained in the hands of the treasury.4° The government continued to sell or lease 
state lands throughout the period of Jordanian rule ^! 

The security provided by land registration helped to popularize settlement in 
the West Bank, at least among certain sectors Settlement increased the value of 
land because title was secure. These facts are important to note because Jordanian 
land policy had been greeted with some suspicion. Cultivators alleged that the 
British had begun surveying Palestine in order to hand over land to the Zionists, 
and the Jordanians were merely finishing the task.?? The fact that most of the 
settlement officers were East Bankers also contributed to initial suspicions that it 
was Jordanian rather than Palestinian interests that were being pursued 43 As time 
passed, however, and the results of settlement became apparent, attitudes changed, 
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37 Ibid 

38 Moshe Dron, ''The Israeli Settlements ın Judea and Samana Legal Aspects," in Damel J 
Elazar, ed , Judea, Samaria and Gaza Views on the Present and Future (Washington, DC American 
Enterprise Institute for Public Policy Research, 1982), p 49 

39 For instance, one Ibrahim Saliba Hattar bought 6 380 dunums in Jencho in 1953 
NLCDD/government files, file 8/2/4, document 8/2/4/140, Zuhdi Hashwa to prime minister, March 19, 
1966, and document 8/2/4/165, lands department to prime minister, April 13, 1966 

40 UNRWA, Bulletin of Economic Development no 14, pp 3, 23 

41 For mstance, the government decided in May 1961 to lease 900 dunums of state land in Ghawr 
al-Fari‘a to numerous members of the Hanahna tribe for three years beginnmg August 1962, at the rate of 
JD 0 150/dunum NLCDD/government files, file 8/4/1, *"Ta'yr al-aradi wa’l-amlak’’ (Lease of lands and 
property), minister of finance and Department of Lands and Survey to prime minister, May 20, 1964 

42 Interviews with ‘Abd al-Razzaq Abu Hassan, Sulayman ‘Abd al-Fattah and ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Salama, all in Amman in July 1993 

43 Interviews with ‘Abd al-Razzaq Abu Hassan, Sulayman ‘Abd al-Fattah, ‘Abd al-Razzaq 
al-Salama and Sulayman Qammuh Qammuh claimed that the high ethical and professional standards 
of the British-tutored survey and settlement officers eventually helped win the trust of the people, who 
were accustomed to endemic bribery during the mandate 
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and village elders and chambers of commerce even began directing letters to the 
government urging that their villages be settled as quickly as possible.“ 

Surveyors and settlement officers were still in the field when Israel occupied the 
West Bank in June 1967. Villages that were unsettled at the time of the Israeli 
occupation remain unsettled until today. Between 1952-67, the lands department had 
declared complete settlement‘ in 150 of the 338 West Bank towns and villages, mostly 
situated in the sub-provinces of Janin, Jericho, Nablus, Tulkaram and Ramallah 4$ 

Settlement proved important in determining definitive title to usufructury rights 
to land. The settlement lists and registers helped ensure the permanence of settlement 
work, and played several important roles following the Israeli occupation. During the 
1967 war, land authorities managed to carry some of the records of ongoing 
settlement with them across the Jordan River to the East Bank Copies of registration 
documents from villages where settlement was completed already were housed in 
Amman, where they had been sent as a matter of course This meant that Jordanian 
officials always could have access to information on land despite Israel's control of 
the registries and despite any attempt to falsify or destroy the records. 


DEBT AND TAX POLICY 


Jordanian land policy was beneficial to West Bank cultivators in the protec- 
tion it extended to indebted landowners who had mortgaged their lands. As in the 
East Bank, mortgages secured by land began to soar in the West Bank because the 
value of settled land rose. With their collateral (the land) worth more, cultivators 
could borrow more against 1t. This ability to borrow more, however, exacerbated 
indebtedness Table I shows that indebtedness in the Janin area increased more 
than ten-fold between 1954 and 1966 

For West Bankers, Jordan's land policy provided important advantages 
through the laws forbidding the alienation of miri (crown) land to satisfy debts 47 
Prior to annexation, Palestinian laws had provided some guarantees against 
foreclosure, but in 1953, following the extension of the East Bank law which 
imposed a moratorium on foreclosures, additional legislation was passed allowing 
indebted cultivators to pay off all outstanding debts 1n three annual payments. 
Drought conditions that year, however, prompted the cabinet to exercise the 
authority granted by the law to postpone the due date of the first payment.4 
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44 MOF, jim/24/29, vol 1 See document 87, elders of Rujayb village to prime minister, June 
12, 1961, and document 119, Bethlehem Chamber of Commerce to finance minister, June 14, 1962 In 
each case, the villagers noted the perceived positive effects settlement had had on neighboring villages 

45 That is, settlement in all agricultural areas of the village as opposed to settlement only in 
irrigated areas, only in certain areas of the village, and so forth 

46 See Daftar misahat for 1952-65 and the OG for 1966-67 Partial settlement was declared in 
several other villages and towns 

47 In the kingdom, most land was min, ın which the state technically holds title and the 
cultivators have usufructury nghts 

48 DLS Annual Report 1954, p 1 
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TABLEI 
Increasing Indebtedness in Settled Areas* 
Registered Private Debt, Registered Private Debt, 
District 1954 (JD) 1966 (JD) 
Hebron 16,570 28,072! 
Janin 22,982 316,922 
Jencho 16,708 167,073 
Jerusalem 379,667 501,854! 
Nablus 132,416 394,853 


Source DLS Annual Report 1954, p 3, DLS Annual Report 1967, p 4 

* These figures only represent registered debt and do not include loans from the agricultural bank and 
other governmental sources 

! The results were less dramatic because fewer villages were settled 1n these areas 


Further postponements were issued over the years as the public demanded relief. 
Interest payments were limited to four percent until time of final repayment 4? The 
combined results of these policies enabled West Bank debtors to avoid foreclo- 
sure on mortgages throughout the entire period of Jordaman rule. 

The tax policies of the Jordanian land regime also wrought great change 
Until 1955, the East and West Banks were taxed differently, according to the 
pre-existing legislation governing each. At first, the Jordanian government found 
it impossible to establish a unified tax policy because the lands department had not 
established the value of West Bank land according to Jordanian tax criteria 
According to tax law for the East Bank, cultivators paid a percentage tax on the 
value of rural agricultural land based on estimated agricultural output. Agricul- 
tural land in the West Bank was taxed per dunum, not according to output.5° 

In May 1955, a new nationwide tax law for rural agricultural land was 
promulgated. The new law resembled the Palestinian law in that agricultural land 
was now taxed according to a set amount per dunum, which varied according to 
criteria such as the grade of land, whether or not it was irrigated, and the type of 
trees (if any) were planted on it 

The government began applying the 1955 tax law to the West Bank, 
beginning in the 1956-57 tax year with 27 villages whose lands had been 
appraised 5! Other West Bank villages continued to follow the old Palestinian tax 
law pending appraisal. Gradually, the authorities began taxing more and more 
villages under the new law until 1963 when all West Bank villages were operating 
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49 Ibid , and DLS Annual Report 1956, p 2 

50 The tax rate was cut in half by the Jordamans for 1950-51 See OG no 1051 (January 1, 
1951), p 709 The government was not always so charitable, however In 1948, cultivators were 
required to pay taxes, despite the great turmoil caused by war and the fact that Jordan was not in 
control of the West Bank for the entire year 

51 See the order to this effect in Supplement no 1 (March 8, 1956) to OG no 1263 (March 1, 
1956), p 1325 
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under the law In that year, an order was given to begin reappraising the land in 
many villages (including ın the West Bank) to obtain more accurate figures for 
taxation 52 

The new legislation did not reduce West Bank taxes, and in fact West Bank 
tax revenues provided approximately 40 percent of the kingdom’s total land taxes 
even though it comprised only 29 percent of the kingdom’s cultivated land.53 The 
disproportionate land taxation of the West Bank derived from the much higher 
percentage of land planted with fruit and olive trees, which was taxed more 
heavily than land sown with cereals The imbalance was compounded during the 
period when some West Bank villages still operated under Palestinian tax law by 
the fact that assessments were slightly heavier than those levied on comparable 
land in the East Bank.5* Throughout the kingdom, the government could forgive 
part or all of a village's taxes if drought or other mitigating circumstances reduced 
cultivators' ability to pay.55 

In May 1963, the government enacted an historic piece of legislation that 
dramatically changed rural land taxation 1n both banks to the benefit of the 
country's farmers. The Temporary Law Amending the Land Tax Law eliminated 
tax assessments on rain-fed (ba‘l) rural lands. Subsequently, only irrigated (sıqı) 
lands were taxable by law, which remained 1n force throughout the penod of 
Jordaman rule.56 The decision came as part of the government's attempt to relieve 
the mounting debt problems facing the country’s cultivators The consequences of 
this legislation can be seen in the significant drop in government land tax revenues 
after 1963.57 

Lands located within town and village municipalities were taxed differently 
from rural agricultural land Again, the East and West Banks followed Jordanian 
and Palestinan laws respectively until the Land and Buildings Tax within 
Municipalities and Local Councils Law of April 1951 cancelled earlier urban tax 
legislation and unified the procedures throughout the kingdom. The new law was 
applied slowly to West Bank villages beginning with the 1952-53 tax year.°8 
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52 OG no 1694 (June 25, 1963), pp 750-8 

53 DLS Annual Report 1951, p 8 In 1955, for instance, West Bank districts paid JD 79,021 
compared to JD 119,753 paid by East Bank districts DLS Annual Report 1955, p 6 The following 
year, the West Bank paid JD 77,491 compared to JD 126,691 paid by the East Bank DLS Annual 
Report 1956, pp 5-6 

54 For example, the most heavily-taxed land—land on which banana trees were planted—was 
levied a tax of P£0 560/dunum under the 1942 Palestiman tax law By contrast, such land was taxed at 
JD 0 400/dunum according to the 1955 Jordaman land tax law (JD1—P£1) 

55 For example, the cabinet decided to waive JD 238,455 ın taxes demanded from Ghawr 
al-Fan'a, Bayt Dayan, Tubas and Talluza/'Aqrabantya in November 1966 as a result of unfavorable 
climatic factors NLCDD/government files, file 26/3/18, '*Daribat al-aradi wa'l-musaqqafat—maliya," 
document 26/3/18/206, prime minister to finance minister, November 24, 1966 

56 The Jerusalem province contained the highest percentage of irrigated land 1n the kingdom— 
197,004 of 632,811 dunums under cultivation, or 31 percent—and so benefitted the least from the new 
legislation 1953 Census of Agriculture, p 2 

57 See the figures in MOF, alif/1/2, vol 1, ‘‘Daribat al-aradi" (Land tax) 

58 Supplement no 1 (July 26, 1951) to OG no 1075 (July 16, 1951), p 163 
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As municipal and village boundaries expanded outwards into the surrounding 
countryside, lands formerly taxed under the provisions of the land tax were now 
assessed on the basis of the urban tax law. The combined effects of rising and 
expanding urban land taxes and the elimination of taxes on rain-fed rural land in 
1963 shifted the balance of receipts to the lands and buildings tax by the closing 
years of Jordanian rule 59 


JORDANIAN LAND POLICY AND ISRAEL 


Jordanian land policy profoundly influenced the West Bank, most notably in 
the realms of surveying, settlement, indebtedness and taxation Yet there also 
were political implications that extended into the era of Israeli occupation. Land 
issues always have been important to the Arab-Israeli conflict. One important 
aspect of Jordan’s land policy was surveying the 1949 armistice line during the 
course of settlement. On occasion, Israel objected forcefully to Jordanian 
surveying of disputed areas along the line. As part of settlement operations in 
Jerusalem in the 1960s, surveyors proceeded to a disputed area to survey the 
eastern boundary of the Jerusalem municipality, which happened to correspond to 
the line separating the Jordanians from the Israeli enclave on Mt Scopus. Each 
side recognized a different line as the actual boundary between their respective 
zones in that area. The Jordanians proceeded to the point they considered the true 
line, only to be confronted by armed Israelis who threatened to shoot them. A 
Swedish member of the UN observer mission arrived to mediate, and the 
Jordanians eventually managed to implant two surveying posts to facilitate their 
work $0 

The armistice line created other problems for Jordanian land officials. One 
such problem pertained to the fate of land 1n the West Bank that had been owned 
by Jews prior to 1948. Shortly after the establishment of Jordanian military rule in 
the West Bank and continuing throughout the 1950s and 1960s, some 32,000 
dunums of land that were determined to have been owned by Jews or Jewish 
companies$! were placed under the authority of the "guardian of enemy proper- 
ty," who was responsible to the Ministry of Interior once civil rule was 
established 9? Land placed under the guardian’s authority included land owned by 
individual Jews, Jewish cemeteries and waqf land, and land owned by Jewish 
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59 See the figures in MOF, alif71/2, vol 1, “Danbat al-aradı "' 

60 Interview with ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Salama, who was the surveyor leading the Jordanian 
team 

61 Dror, “The Israel Settlements," p 52 

62 The guardian was established on the basis of article mne of the mandate-era Trading with 
the Enemy Law of 1939 See MOF 26/34, ‘‘Al-Rusum allat: yastufuha haris amlak al-‘aduw fi Filastin’’ 
(Fees received by the guardian of enemy property in Palestine), guardian of enemy property to military 
governor, Ramallah, February 8, 1949 

Israel established a simular office to administer land owned by Palestinians who resided outside 
the new state following the fighting 
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universities and companies, including the Jewish National Fund and the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem 9 The guardian was amenable thereafter to renting 
portions of this land. In the process of settlement, the government was still 
placing Jewish-owned land under the authonty of the guardian as late as 
November 1966.55 After the Israeli occupation, such lands did not revert to their 
original Jewish owners but were administered by the Israeli commissioner for 
governmental property © 

The Jordanian government also had to deal with the fact that the armistice 
line cut through a number of Palestinian villages, leaving their lands divided 
between Israel and the West Bank. No attempt was made by the Jordan:ans to 
settle land owned by West Bankers in villages that lay on the Israeli side of the 
line. Only lands on the Jordanian side that could be surveyed were settled.97 

On the Jordanian side of the armistice line, the government handled land 
separated from its villages much differently. In the case of villages like Umm 
al-Fahm, Kufr Qasim and al-Tayyiba, which were incorporated into Israel but 
whose residents owned land in the West Bank, the Jordaman government 
attached the lands lying in its territory to surrounding villages for administrative 
purposes Another route that the authorities took was to designate the land 
remaining in the West Bank as a new village 68 The land was then settled on behalf 
of its owners, whether those now living under Jordanian rule or in abstentia for 
those living in Israel, who were referred to as "absent" persons. Settlement 
officers determined title in these latter cases on the basis of statements made by 
neighbors on the Jordanian side, and then placed the land under the authonty of 
the guardian of enemy property, as ıt did with Jewish-owned land.59 However, 
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63 Examples include land belonging to individual Jews in such locations as Silwan, Jerusalem, 
Hebron and numerous plots in Bayt Jala, the Jewish cemeteries in Nablus and Hebron, land cwned by 
Jewish companies like the Mizrahi Land Improvement Co , Ltd , m Silwan and land belonging to the 
Jewish National Fund, land owned by the Hebrew University, and the Vilna and Ashkenaz wagfs in 
Jerusalem See Supplement no 1 (Apni 8, 1954) to OG no 1177 (Apnl 3, 1954), pp 299-300, 
Supplement no 1 (July 22, 1954) to OG no 1187 (July 17, 1954), p 572, Supplement no 1 (July 23, 
1955) to OG no 1234 (July 16, 1955), pp. 686-8 A particularly large stretch of Jewish land was in the 
area of Kfar Etzion some 6,676 dunums, ın addition to 1,039 dunums of mixed Jewish-Arab 
ownership See MOF 63/33, vol 3, “Amlak al-dawla fi'l-Diffa al-Gharbiya’’ (Enemy property in the 
West Bank), document 152, map of Kfar Etzion and suburbs, and OG no 1913 (April 1, 1966), p 646 

64 For example, one Jawda Salim al-Bakri rented two dunums of such land in Hebron for JD 
Slyear NLCDD/government files, file 8/2/6, ‘‘Qadaya al-aradi" (Land cases), document 8/2/6/145, 
Jawda Salim al-Bakri to prime minister, May 4, 1967 

65 In that month, a blanket order was issued placing all land owned by enemy citizens in the 
city and sub-province of Janin under the guardian's authority OG no 1962 (November 12, 1966), p 
2323 

66 Dron, ''The Israeli Settlements," p 52 

67 Interviews with Sulayman Qammuh and Sulayman ‘Abd al-Fattah 

68 For instance, the lands of Kufr Qasim lying in the West Bank were incorporated into 
Sanimmya, while the lands of al-Tayyiba were designated as a new administrative unit called “‘Khirbat 
Tjbara ” See the administrative order dealing with reassigning land from ten villages on the Israeli side 
of the lime in Supplement no 1 (April 23, 1952) to OG no 1105 (April 16, 1952), p 187 

69 Interview with Sulayman ‘Abd al-Fattah In an example of one such ‘‘absent person," the 
land of Muhammad Mustafa al-Sha'bani of Jaffa was placed under the authonty of the guardian in 
August 1963 See OG no 1702 (August 1, 1963), p 1019 
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relatives of landowners who were on the Jordanian side of the line often claimed 
the land for themselves 7° 

The Israeli occupation in June 1967 ended Jordan's effective control over land 
in the West Bank. Nevertheless, the land program continued to exert an influence 
on West Bank landowners. Jordan's detailed land records provided a boon to the 
Israeli occupation authorities as they sought to determine tenure and the legal land 
categories that later proved so important in establishing Jewish settlements 7! This 
was especially true after 1980, when Israeli authorities began confiscating large 
areas of unsettled land that they claimed was ‘‘state land ’’72 

An immediate consequence of the occupation was the closure of the West 
Bank land registries, but the lands department 1n Amman was quickly deluged 
with requests for documents detailing West Bank ownership rights. To stem the 
request for such documents, which the government feared could facilitate land 
sales to Israelis, the Jordanian cabinet ordered ın July 1967 that no maps or copies 
of registration documents be issued to West Bankers except ın cases where 
persons needed to prove citizenship for obtaining passports. Even in these cases, 
no mention of how much land was owned nor its exact location was to be made 
in any certificate issued 73 Despite these measures, Israeli individuals and 
companies managed to buy land in the West Bank 74 

With land settlement suspended,’ as of 1967 the West Bank had areas where 
settlement work had been completed, areas where 1t had not yet begun, and areas 
in which settlement had been interrupted by the occupation. The first two types of 
areas were legally subject to regular Jordanian land law, while the latter areas 
were technically still subject to the settlement law and its special powers and 
provisions. The occupation thus left West Bank landowners facing different kinds 
of problems, depending upon whether their villages had been settled. 

The first problem concerned deeds. Those in settled villages possessed 
Jordaman deeds testifying to their ownership rights. Landowners 1n villages still 
under settlement in June 1967 were left without deeds, but the Jordanian cabinet 
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70 Interviews with Sulayman Qammuh and ‘Abd al-Razzaq al-Salama 

71 Within two months of occupying the West Bank, Israel authorities were able to publish a list 
detailing how much land belonged to each village (‘“List of Villages of the Region with Their Land Areas,” 
[Hebrew] Israel Lands Administration, Jerusalem, August 1967) See Ehsha Efrat, ‘‘Spatial Patterns of 
Jewish and Arab Settlements in Judea and Samana,” ın Elazar, ed , Judea, Samaria and Gaza, p 12n 

72 For further information, see Raja Shehadeh, ''The Land Law of Palestine An Analysis of 
the Definition of State Lands,” Journal of Palestine Studies 11 (1982) 

73 The text of the decision and the inter-governmental correspondence preceeding it can be 
found in NLCDD/government files, file 8/2/6, document 8/2/6/197, Department of Lands and Survey to 
the prime minister, and document 8/2/6/198, July 24, 1967, decision of the cabinet 

In 1971, 450 such certificates were 1ssued to assist 1n obtaining passports In 1972, the lands 
department granted 130 certificates ın addition to 187 others which were copied from pre-1948 Palestinian 
records housed by the department DLS Annual Report 1971, p 9, and DLS Annual Report 1972, p 21 

74 For example, from 1967-82, the Heymanuta Company, a subsidiary of the Jewish National 
Fund, acquired 73,000 dunums Dron, *'The Israeli Settlements," p 52 

75 Israeli Military Order no. 291, Order Concerning Settlement of Disputes over Land and Water of 
December 19, 1968, banned further settlement activity in the West Bank See Raja Shehadeh, Occuprer's 
Law Israel and the West Bank, revised edition (Washington, DC Institute for Palestine Studies, 1985) 
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later allowed the land department in Amman to grant owners in such villages 
copies of whatever documents the department managed to transport to Amman 
following the occupation ın order for them to assert their preliminary rights.7é 
Villagers 1n areas where settlement was never started were left without any 
documentation of their land nghts except for whatever old Ottoman deeds their 
families might have preserved. This uncertainty of title would later haunt 
landowners when Israeli authorities began contesting title and claiming land as 
state land 

The second problem concerned inheritance, land sales and mortgages Without 
functioning registries, transactions legally cannot be recorded Palestinians wishing to 
sell land sometimes do so by signing agreements before notaries public, but such sales 
are technically invalid in the eyes of the lands department in Amman 7 Those wishing 
to sell land in villages that are still under settlement can benefit from a fortuitous 
loophole Because the settlement law allows land transfers during such time as the 
process 1s still underway, West Bankers from such areas can travel to the land 
department headquarters in Amman and register transactions 78 


JORDANIAN LAND POLICY AND PALESTINIAN SELF-RULE IN THE 
WEST BANK 


Jordanian land policy has proven important to the future of West Bank 
Palestinians This is particularly true of the documents drawn up from 1952-67, 
the significance of which extends far beyond the area's contemporary cadastral 
situation and land tenure changes effected by the Israeli occupation authorities. 
These documents also will prove vitally important in settling a number of crucial 
economic and political issues upon which will depend nothing less than the 
stability of the Palestinian self-governing authority envisioned in the Israel-PLO 
Declaration of Principles. 

A Palestinian authority in the West Bank will survive only if 1ts economic 
viabililty can be guaranteed. Ambitious plans for internationally financed agricul- 
tural development were floated soon after the accords were signed in September 
1993. Yet such development will come to naught in the absence of detailed 
information on the cadastral situation in the area. How will the Palestinian 
leadership determine who owns the land upon which so many economic hopes are 
pinned, and into which so much money may be poured? Land prices began rising 
1n some parts of the West Bank as 1t became clear what economic impact the 
accord would have on land values. The decades-old Jordanian survey and 
settlement campaign produced the only truly useful documents upon which the 
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76 The amendment was made in May 1972 Their rights were preliminary because the 
settlement process, with its provisions for persons raising objections to other persons’ claims, was not 
complete Muiqi, ‘“Tankh al-Urdun al-mu'asir," p 17 

77 Interview with Sulayman Qammuh 

78 Interviews with Badri Mulqi in Amman in July 1993, and Sulayman Qammuh 
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Palestinian leadership can rely to settle the potentially explosive questions 
relating to land ownership in the West Bank Answers to these questions could 
spell the difference between impoverishment and enrichment for many. 

Unless the Palestinian leadership assumes the responsibility and expends the 
money and time to resettle land and water rights in the northern and central West 
Bank, as well as to settle the southern portion, which was never settled and for 
which no documents exist, logically 1t must rely upon the Jordanian land records 
to determine ownership rights. While logical, such a decision nonetheless carries 
tremendous political significance. Since the registries were closed in 1967 and 
Jordan refused to recognize many types of subsequent transactions carried out in 
violation of Jordanian law, opening up the land records will reveal many startling 
facts The sales of land since 1967— via notaries public and not the registries—are 
unregistered and according to Jordaman law "illegal." The alternative to relying 
upon the documents would be the chaos of endless legal disputes, the expense of 
resettling the land, or nationalizing it 

In addition to their effect upon the economic development of the Palestiman 
entity, the Jordanian land records will play a vital political role in determining 
West Bank ‘‘citizenship.’’ Israel already has rejected repatnation of 1948 refu- 
gees, and the September 1993 Declaration of Principles mandated creation of a 
committee comprised of Israeli, Palestinian, Egyptian and Jordaman representa- 
tives to supervise the return of the 1967 West Bank refugees and their descen- 
dants.?? The records will doubtless be used to help determine what Palestinians 
are eligible for residence ın the new entity by proving who 1s a “‘legitimate’’ West 
Banker or descendant of such a person. 

For years, West Bankers have utilized Jordaman land records for everything 
from proving Jordanian citizenship and claiming passports to obtaining visas to 
visit the United States.8° Most recently, msing West Bank land values 1n the wake 
of the accords have led to schemes to buy and sell land illegally via counterfeit 
Jordaman documents 8! Such attempts serve to underscore the genuine docu- 
ments’ value: no matter how many counterfeit documents or dubious claims to 
ownership emerge in the future, their authenticity easily can be verified by 
reference to the settlement and registration documents housed in Amman 
[reel 

79 Some 250,000 West Bankers fled to Jordan as a result of the 1967 fighting By 1993, they and 
their descendents numbered approximately 650,000 Shortly after the accords were signed, PLO 
officials estimated that 500,000 of these would seek to return Washington Post, September 29, 1993 

80 Amencan consular officials frequently require proof of property ownership from visa 
applicants Even some West Bankers who did not own property were able to benefit from Jordanian 
land records for a time because a former employee of the Department of Lands and Survey in 
Jerusalem sold counterfeit land records to landless visa applicants until he was apprehended by Israel 
e" The Jordanian government uncovered a scheme to sell state lands in Jericho using a falsified 
letter drafted on Department of Lands and Survey stationery See Al-Ra'y, October 24, 1993, cf 


Michael R Fischbach, ‘‘Palestintan Land Documents," Middle East Report 24, no 1 (January- 
February 1994), p 14 
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CONCLUSION 


Jordanian land policy in the West Bank ushered 1n profound changes in the 
way cultivators certified rights to land, mortgaged land, and paid taxes on land 
from 1949-67 But beyond this, the land program proved important politically as 
well, particularly regarding Israel and the 1967 occupation The policy's effects 
will also play a dramatic role in the economic and political stability of the 
Palestinian self-governing entity proposed by the 1993 Israel-PLO accords. 
Jordaman land law still remains ın effect in the area, Jordanian land officials are 
the likely candidates to train the Palestinian Land Authority mandated by the 
accords, and Jordanian survey teams may well complete the interrupted settle- 
ment campaign in the southern West Bank. Finally, Jordaman land records will 
play a decisive role in settling questions of title to land and even ‘‘citizenship”’ 
rights in the entity—issues of no small importance to the West Bank's economic 
and political stability 

The significance of Jordan's experience ın land issues and its land records 
immediately were recognized in the fall of 1993, when officials of the land 
department began to inventory their records for possible use by Palestinian 
authorities. Despite other such highly publicized issues as using the Jordaman 
dinar as legal currency and Jordan’s training of Palestine Liberation Army troops 
for police duties, Jordanian expertise in land affairs and land documents will prove 
quietly but vitally important in consolidating a viable Palestinian authority in the 
West Bank 
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Arab-Israeli Conflict 


See also, Regional Affairs, Egypt, Israel, Lebanon 
1994 


Jan. 16: US president Bill Chnton and Syrian 
president Hafiz al-Asad met m Geneva to discuss 
aspects of Syrian-Israeli negotiations, including the 
future of the Golan Heights and water nights, as 
well as Synia’s alleged support of terrorism Fol- 
lowing the meeting, Asad stated that Syria was 
“ready to sign peace” with Israel [1/17 NYT] 
Jan. 18: Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin an- 
nounced plans to hold a national referendum on 
Syrian negotiations and the possibility of returning 
the Golan Heights to Syna [1/19 NYT] 

Israeli-PLO negotiations, led by Israel: deputy 
army chief of staff Amnon Shahak and PLO repre- 
sentative Nabil Shaath, resumed in Taba on the 
topics of border crossings 

Four Islamic Resistance Movement (HAMAS) 
members were killed in a clash with Israeli sol- 
diers In subsequent moting ın Hebron, Israeli 
soldiers wounded seven Palestinians [1/19 FBIS] 


Chronology 


January 16, 1994-April 15, 1994 


Jan. 19: In Ramallah, Israeli soldiers shot to death 
a Palestinian teenager who threw a firebomb Pal- 
estinan Muhammad Husam Fanoun, 20, died of 
gunshot wounds inflicted by Israel: soldiers on 18 
January [1/20 NYT] 

Kol Yisrael Jerusalem) reported that Palestinian 

Husam Sannum died from stab wounds sustained 
on 18 January dunng noting in Hebron [1/19 FBIS] 
Jan. 20: Egyptian president Husni Mubarak and 
PLO chairman Yasir Arafat met 1n Cairo to discuss 
the Israeh-PLO negotiations [1/21 FBIS} 
Jan. 21: Jordan's King Hussein met with US pres- 
ident Clinton 1n Washington, and discussed bilat- 
eral ties and the Israeli-PLO negotiations. [1/24 
FBIS] 

Following a visit by US Secretary of Commerce 
Ronald Brown, Arab League secretary general 
Esmat Abd al-Meguid announced that the Arab 
League would discuss dropping a ban against third 
country firms that trade with Israel [1/22 WP] 

Israeli farmer Moshe Becker was stabbed to 

death near Tel Aviv Two unaffiliated Palestinians 
claimed responsibility [1/22 NYT] 
Jan. 22: Israel: foreign munister Shimon Peres, 
PLO chairman Arafat, and US secretary of state 
Warren Christopher gathered 1n Oslo for the fu- 
neral of Norwegian foreign minister Johan Joergen 
Holst, a mediator in the negotiations leading up to 
the 13 September Declaration of Principles While 
in Oslo, Christopher discussed separately with 
Peres and Arafat implementation of the 13 Septem- 
ber accord [1/23 NYT] 

In the West Bank, a HAMAS-affilated group 
shot to death an alleged collaborator [1/23 WP] 
Jan. 23: PLO chairman Arafat met with Egyptian 
president Mubarak ın Carro to discuss the progress 
of the Israeli-PLO negotiations. [1/24 FBIS] 
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Qatar's foreign mimster Hamad bin Jassim bin 
Jahr al-Thant held a secret meeting in London with 
Israelt foreign minister Peres and Israelt minister of 
energy Moshe Shahal, then announced that nego- 
trations were underway for a $1 billion natural gas 
deal with Israel Al-Thani also stated that Qatar 
was considering taking action to lift the Arab 
economuc boycott of Israel [1/28 FT] 

Jan. 24: The civihan affairs committee of the Israeh- 
PLO negotiations began talks in Carro on the transfer 
of civilian authority [1/25 FBIS] 

In Washington, the twelfth round of bilateral 
talks resumed in an unidentified location without 
media access, involving only the heads of the 
delegations Israel officials met separately with 
Jordaman, Lebanese, Palestinian and Synan dele- 
gates [1/25 WP] 

Egyptian foreign minister Amr Musa met with 

Israel prime minister Rabin and Israeh foreign 
minister Peres [1/25 FBIS] 
Jan. 25: At the bilateral talks ın Washington, Israeli 
ambassador to the United States Itamar Rabinov- 
ich and Synan negotiators reportedly discussed 
secunty arrangements and the future of the Golan 
Heights 

In Cairo, Israeli-PLO negotiations resumed, 
headed by Israeli foreign ministry director general 
Un Savir and PLO representative Shaath [1/26 
FBIS] 

Jan. 26. Israeli-PLO negotiations in Cairo ended 
PLO representative Shaath said progress was made 
on details of Israeh withdrawal [1/27 FBIS} 

Following a meeting with US secretary of state 

Christopher in Washington, King Hussein of Jor- 
dan announced his interest to meet with Israeli 
prime minister Rabin [1/27 FT] 
Jan. 27: In Cairo, Israeli-PLO negotiations began 
on the control of border crossings and the size of 
Palestinian-administered Jericho, led by Palestin- 
1an Shaath and Israel Savir 

A resident of the Jabalyah refugee camp was 

killed by unidentified assailants, allegedly for col- 
Jaboration with Israel [1/28 FBIS] 
Jan. 29: PLO chairman Arafat and Israeli foreign 
minister Peres began negotiations 1n Davos, Swit- 
zerland, over control of entry points and the size of 
Jencho Simultaneous negotiations m Cairo over 
those issues ended inconclusively 

The US Senate voted to ban military sales to 
countries that support the boycott of US compa- 
nies which do business with Israel. (1/30 NYT] 
Jan. 30: A resident of the Askar refugee camp near 
Nablus was killed and 3 other people injured while 
reportedly assembling a bomb [2/1 FBIS] 

Israeli foreign minister Peres, PLO chairman 
Arafat and Egyptian foreign minister Musa finished 
two days of talks in Davos, Switzerland They 
reported progress on all areas of negotiations and 
announced plans to meet in Cairo on 7 February 
[1/31 WP] 

Feb. 1: Israeli and PLO negotiators held secret 
talks in Carro. [2/1 FBIS] 


Feb. 3: Israel soldiers wounded a 13-year-old 
Palestinian during rioting in the Gaza Strip In a 
separate incident, Israeh soldiers led a surprise 
attack on a Fatah Hawks’ group in the Gaza Strip, 
killing the leader, Salım Muafi [2/4 WP] 

In Washington, the twelfth round of bilateral 
talks between the Israeli and the Syrian, Lebanese, 
Jordanian, and Palestinian delegates ended [2/4 
FBIS] 

Feb. 5: Ayman al-Sun, 12, was killed in the Jaba- 
lyah refugee camp by Israel: soldiers during a not 
Khayr Yusuf Abdallah was killed in Dayr al-Balah 
by Israeli soldiers after failing to observe a curfew 
(2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 7: Egyptian foreign minister Musa, PLO chair- 
man Arafat and Israeli foreign minister Peres met 
in Carro and discussed obstacles to Israeli with- 
drawal Peres and Arafat also met separately [2/8 
FBIS, WP] 

Feb. 8: In Cairo, Israeli foreign mmister Peres and 
PLO chairman Arafat met with Egyptian president 
Mubarak, who reportedly was mediating over the 
security clauses of Israeli withdrawal from Jericho 
and the Gaza Strip [2/9 FT] 

In Caro, Ahmad Quray, head of the PLO's 
economic department, PLO negotiator Shaath, and 
Israel: foreign ministry director general Savir re- 
sumed negotiations on topics pertaining to Jericho 
and roads 1n the Gaza Strip 

Twelve people were wounded by Israeli soldiers 
in the Jabalyah refugee camp, and three others 
were wounded elsewhere in the Gaza Stnp [2/9 
FBIS] 

Feb. 9: In Cairo, PLO chairman Arafat and Israeli 
foreign minister Peres initialed a three-page docu- 
ment on principles of self-rule, to be called the 
“Cairo Agreement," and an eight-page document 
that included details and maps of the control of 
border crossings and security arrangements for 
Jewish settlers in Gaza The agreement reportedly 
called for shared responsibility at border crossings 
but gave Israel the ultimate right of decision Joint 
Israeli-Palestinian forces led by Israel would patrol 
Gaza roads leading from Jewish settlements to 
Israel The boundanes of Jericho were not covered 
in the agreement [2/10 FT, NYT, 2/11 NYT] 

Feb. 10: In Amman, PLO chairman Arafat met with 
Jordan's king Hussein and discussed the Cairo 
agreement [2/11 FT] 

Feb 11: Israeli prime minister Rabin stated that 
another month of negotiations would be necessary 
before terms of agreement could be reached for 
Israeli withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and Jericho 
[2/11 NYT] 

In an interview on Israel Radio, Israel: foreign 
minister Peres questioned whether some settle- 
ments, specifically Netzarim, should be abandoned 
in the interest of peace [2/13 FT] 

Feb. 13: In Ramallah, gunmen killed one under- 
cover Shin Bet agent and wounded two others 
Israel enforced a curfew in Beitumya and Ramallah 
and reportedly cut off electricity to the al-Aman 


refugee camp In the Gaza Strip, two Palestinians 
accused of collaboration with Israel were killed 
[2/14 FT] 

Feb. 14: Israeli-PLO negotiations on security 1s- 
sues resumed in Taba, led by PLO negotiator 
Shaath and Israeli negotiator Shahak [2/15 FBIS] 
Feb. 15: Palestinians Ihab Tawfiq Barakat and 
Faris Abu Zakar were shot dead in Rafah by Israeh 
soldiers during a riot. [2/16 FBIS] 

Feb. 16: In Washington, bilateral negotiations be- 
tween Israeli delegates and Syrian, Lebanese, and 
Jordanian delegates resumed [2/17 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Two days of economic talks under the 
umbrella of the bilateral talks among delegates 
from Israel, Jordan and the United States ended in 
Washington [2/18 FBIS] 

Syria agreed to a visit by Abdul Wahhab Daraw- 
she, head of the Arab Democratic Party ın Israel, 
as part of a 31-member delegation to pay condo- 
lences to President Ásad on the death of his son 
This would be the first official visit by an Israel 
Arab to Syria. [2/18 WP] 

In the West Bank, an Israeli soldier shot dead a 
Palestinian at a checkpoint An Israel guard in 
Ashdod was stabbed to death An Israeli died of 
stab wounds sustained near Hebron on 5 January 
[2/18 FT] 

Feb. 19: Tsippora Sasson, a pregnant Israeli, was 
shot to death in the West Bank HAMAS claimed 
responsibility for the attack, which prompted wide- 
spread noting by settlers 1n the West Bank [2/20 
WP] 

Feb. 21: Israeh-PLO negotiations resumed in 
Cairo, and negotiators Shaath and Shahak met 
privately [2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 23: Israeli-PLO negotiations in Cairo drew to 
a close [2/24 FBIS] 

Feb. 25: In Hebron, US-born Israeli settler Baruch 
Goldstein, a member of Kach, opened fire on 
Muslim worshippers at the Cave of the Patnarchs, 
killing at least 29 people and wounding approxi- 
mately 100 others Goldstein was beaten to death 
by Palestimans in the mosque Widespread noting 
subsequently broke out, resulting 1n the deaths of 
three Palestimans ın Hebron, three in the Gaza 
Strip, one in Nablus, one Israel settler 1n Bethle- 
hem, and one Israeli in Tel Aviv 

PLO chairman Arafat called on the United Na- 
tions to deploy forces to the West Bank and Gaza 
Stnp, and asked the UN Security Council to hold 
an emergency meeting to condemn the Hebron 
massacre [2/26 NYT, 2/28 FBIS] 

Preceding the massacre, HAMAS announced 

that it had killed Yusuf Abu Lafi, head of the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DFLP) in the Gaza Stnp, for alleged collaboration 
with Israel [3/2 FBIS] 
Feb. 26: According to the New York Times, US 
president Clinton asked members of the Israeli- 
PLO negotiations to move the talks from Carro to 
Washington [2/26 NYT] 
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PLO chairman Arafat recalled all PLO negotia- 
tors 1n Paris, Washington and Cairo to PLO head- 
quarters in Tums for an emergency meeting 

Six Palestinians died in clashes with Israeli po- 
lice outside of Hebron's hospital. Five Palestinians 
and two settlers were killed, and fifty others were 
wounded in noting elsewhere im the Gaza Strip and 
West Bank During nots in Nazareth, forty people 
were arrested Israel sealed off the Gaza Strip and 
West Bank [2/27 NYT, WP] 

In Cairo, 10,000 Egyptian university students 

demonstrated to protest the Hebron massacre 
[2/28 FBIS] 
Feb. 27: PLO chairman Arafat, condemning the 
madequacy of Israel control of Jewish settlers ın 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, demanded interna- 
tional protection for Palestinians 

Israel issued orders for the administrative deten- 
tion of five members of the Kach and Kahane Chai 
movements, and announced that some settlers in 
Hebron would be disarmed and approximately 15 
would be barred from entering the West Bank A 
commission was created to investigate the Hebron 
killings Israel announced the planned release of 
1,000 Palestinian prisoners by 7 March 

Jordan, Lebanon and Syna broke off bilateral 
talks in Washington in reaction to the Hebron 
massacre 

The Clinton administration spoke out against a 
letter from UN secretary general Boutros Boutros- 
Ghali to Israeli prime minister Rabin that suggested 
the need for UN observers in Hebron, stating that 
the 13 September Declaration of Principles con- 
tained a provision for the temporary use of inter- 
national forces to be called for only by Israel and 
the PLO 

A bedouin, Sam: Abu Jama, and two other 
Palestimans were killed by Israeli soldiers during 
nots in the West Bank and Gaza Strip 

Hundreds of settlers attended the funeral of 
Goldstein at a temporary grave in Quryat Arba 
[228 NYT] 

Feb. 28: In Algiers, PLO chairman Arafat met with 
Algerian president Liamine Zeroual regarding the 
Hebron massacre 

Two Palestinians were killed by Israeli police 1n 

Hebron and Nablus In the Gaza Strip, 17 others 
were wounded [3/1 FBIS] 
Mar. 1: The PLO rejected Israel's offer to allow 
international civilian observers into Gaza and Jer- 
icho, and announced that it would send a mission 
to Washington to list its conditions for the resump- 
tion of talks 

Israel released 596 Palestinian prisoners 

In the West Bank, Israeh soldiers shot and killed 
a Jewish settler whom they claimed fired on them 
[3/2 NYT] 

Mar. 2: PLO chairman Arafat restated PLO pre- 
conditions for the resumption of negotiations, m- 
cluding the deployment of an international force in 
the West Bank and Gaza, the dismantling of some 
settlements, and the disarmament of 120,000 Jew- 
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ish settlers Prime Minister Rabin refused to dis- 
cuss settlements, stating that they were not 
mentioned in the Declaration of Principles. [3/3 FT] 

Kol Yisrael reported that riots erupted following 
the temporary lifting of the curfew in the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip Usamah Mustafa Ghazal, 17, 
and Uthman Ali Barham, 20, were killed by sol- 
diers and at least twenty people were wounded 
[3/2 FBIS] 

The Financial Times reported that at least 60 
people were injured in the nots [3/3 FT] 

Mar. 3: Israel released approximately 400 Palestin- 
1an prisoners [3/4 NYT] 

Israeli troops wounded more than 30 Palestinians 
in the West Bank and Gaza 

Salim Albam was shot to death in the Gaza 

Strip HAMAS claimed responsibility for the kill- 
ing, accusing him of collaboration with Israel [3/4 
FBIS] 
Mar. 4. In Washington, PLO negotiator Shaath met 
with US secretary of state Chnstopher Shaath 
reiterated demands for an international force in the 
West Bank and Gaza Stnp and asked that the 
United States bar US citizens from contributing to 
“extremist” Israel: organizations 

Israel barred worshippers from the Western Wall 
in Jerusalem, restricted access to the al-Aqsa 
Mosque, and increased the number of police in 
Jerusalem as a secunty measure The West Bank 
and Gaza remained sealed off (3/5 NYT] 

Two Palestinians were killed during protests in 
the West Bank and two other Palestinians, includ- 
ing Moutaz Mourtaja, were killed after stabbing a 
Jewish settler and an Israeli soldier in Gaza [3/5 
WP] 

Mar. 5: Salim al-Zren, the longest-held Palestinian 
prisoner who was released on 19 October after 
serving 23 years in Israel prison, condemned all 
negotiations with Israel and stated that armed 
struggle was necessary [3/6 NYT] 

Mar. 6: PLO foreign minister Farouq Kaddoumi 
stated that the PLO was insisting on international 
protection of Palestimans ın the West Bank and 
Gaza, but no longer would insist that such protec- 
tion be part of a UN resolution [3/7 WP] 

At an Israeli cabmet meeting, 7 of 15 members 
reportedly spoke out against allowing the approxi- 
mately 400 Jewish settlers to remain 1n Hebron 
among the 70,000 Palestinians. [3/7 NYT] 

According to the Wall Street Journal, the Israeli 
cabinet voted to order the attorney general to file 
incitement charges against anyone who praised the 
Hebron massacre [3/7 WSJ] 

PLO chairman Arafat and Egyptian president 
Mubarak met ın Cairo and discussed the process of 
returning to negotiations [3/7 FBIS] 

Mar. 7: Jacques Nanah, the political advisor to 
Israeli prime minister Rabin, met with PLO chair- 
man Arafat to overcome obstacles to the resump- 
tion of negotiations This was the first Israel 
contact with the PLO since 25 February [3/8 NYT] 


Israeh soldiers shot to death Palestinians Samu 
Duwayq and Wahl al-Natshah in Hebron [3/8 
WSJ] 

HAMAS threatened suicide attacks against Jew- 

ish settlers unless the 24,000 residents of 5 settle- 
ments—Anel, Kedumim, Qiryat Arba and Tekoa 
in the West Bank, and Gush Katif in Gaza— were 
evacuated by 15 March [3/8 WP] 
Mar. 8: General Danny Yatom, the Israeh army 
commander in Hebron, testified before a formal 
inquiry into the Hebron massacre that five out of 
six of the soldiers assigned to posts near the 
mosque were not present at the time of the massa- 
cre, and that security TV cameras and monitors in 
the mosque were not functioning He gave the 
official death toll as 29 killed by Goldstein, 3 
trampled in a stampede, and 5 killed by soldiers in 
Hebron 

Israel lifted the curfew on Jericho, but mam- 

tained the curfew on Hebron and three other West 
Bank towns [3/9 NYT, 3/10 NYT] 
Mar. 10: Meir Tayar, the border police commander 
in Hebron, stated that all Israel: forces in the area 
had standing orders never to fire on Jewish settlers, 
even if settlers were firing on others The com- 
mander of the Israeli Defense Forces (IDF) in the 
West Bank denied the statement, saying that it 
applied only during clashes with settlers 

Rioting erupted in Hebron following a temporary 
hfting of the curfew 15 Palestinians were wounded 
in Hebron, and one Palestmian was killed 1n the 
Gaza Strip [3/11 NYT] 

The Financial Times, citing unnamed PLO offi- 
cials, reported that US secretary of state Christo- 
pher told PLO chairman Arafat to resume 
negotiations with Israel or the United States would 
veto a UN resolution condemning the massacre 
[3/11 FT] 

Mar. 12: Russian foreign minister Andrei Kozyrev 
met with Israeli foreign minister Peres at the be- 
ginning of a shuttle mission between Israel and the 
PLO headquarters in Tums He reportedly sup- 
ported PLO demands for an international presence 
in the West Bank and Gaza, as well as a proposed 
Israeli-PLO conference in Madnd (3/11 FT, 3/13 


FT] 

Mar. 13: Israel outlawed Kach and Kahane Chai, 
branding them *'terrorist organizations,’’ and out- 
lawed any financial or verbal support to the groups 
Under the new law, the government could confis- 
cate the groups’ property, seize its bank accounts 
and close its offices 

The Israel: army clarified orders on the use of 
weapons against Jewish settlers, stating that sol- 
diers might open fire during any life threatening 
situation involving either. Palestinians or Israelis 
(3/14 NYT] 

According to the New York Times, half an hour 
before Goldstein’s attack in the Hebron mosque, 
his wife called the police and warned them to stop 
him [3/13 NYT] 


Mar. 14: In Tunis, US State Department Middle 
East coordinator Dennis Ross met with PLO chair- 
man Arafat and discussed the resumption of nego- 
tiations with Israel. [3/15 WP] 

Mar. 15: The Israel: commission investigating the 
Hebron massacre interviewed 40 witnesses, and 
stated that the majority of witnesses testified that 
Israeli soldiers guarding the mosque were not 1n- 
volved in the attack, but at least one and perhaps 
three soldiers had opened fire on fleeing Palestin- 
1ans 1n a passageway outside of the main exit of the 
mosque Two soldiers allegedly fired at the ceiling, 
but the third fired into the crowd, killing one person 
and wounding two others 

In Washington, Israeh foreign minister Rabin 
met with US secretary of state Christopher and 
discussed PLO proposals to resume negotiations 
[3/16 NYT] 

More than 10,000 demonstrators marched in Tel 
Aviv to protest Israeli negotiations with the PLO 
[3/16 WSJ] 

Mar. 16: US president Clinton and Israeli prime 
munister Rabin met in Washington and called on 
Syrian president Asad and PLO chairman Arafat to 
resume negotiations with Israel [3/17 NYT, WSJ] 

Members of the Islamic Trust of Hebron refused 
to testify at the Hebron investigating commission, 
stating that they would only speak to a Palestintan 
commuttee [3/17 FBIS] 

At least 60 people were wounded in clashes 

between demonstrators and soldiers in Hebron and 
the Gaza Stnp [3/17 NYT] 
Mar. 17: Three Israeli soldiers testified in the 
Hebron commission that they saw Goldstein enter 
the Cave of the Patnarchs carrying a US-made 
M16, not the Israeli rifle that was used to kill 29 
people Two soldiers also stated that they saw a 
second settler enter soon after Goldstem, carrying 
the Israeli Galil, which was used in the killing A 
fourth soldier contradicted them, stating that he 
saw Goldstein with the Galil 

Two soldiers positioned by a door leading into 
the mosque's main chamber, Kobi Yosef and Niv 
Dron, testified that they fired at least four shots at 
the door, some chest-high, but that they did not hit 
anyone [3/18 NYT, WP] 

Israeli foreign minister Peres, declaring Hebron 
settlers a continual cause of friction and a grave 
security problem, joined the majority of Israeli 
prime minister Rabin’s cabinet in supporting their 
evacuation from three enclaves in Hebron [3/18 
FT] 

Israeli prime minister Rabin met with Pope John 
Paul II at the Vatican reportedly to seek his help in 
resuming negotiations. [3/18 NYT] 

Two Palestinians were killed by Israeli soldiers 

in the Gaza Strip, and 14 were wounded in clashes 
with troops [3/18 WSJ] 
Mar. 18: US secretary of state Christopher an- 
nounced that Jordan, Lebanon and Syria had 
agreed to return to bilateral negotiations in Wash- 
ington in April 
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The UN Secunty Council passed a resolution 
condemning the Hebron massacre and calling on 
Israel to prevent violence by settlers and protect 
Palestiman residents The United States insisted 
that the vote on the resolution be done on a 
paragraph by paragraph basis, and abstained on a 
paragraph that implied Jerusalem was part of the 
terntory occupied by Israel, as well as one that 
called for protection of the security of Palestinians 
The other 14 Security Council members unani- 
mously approved the full resolution [3/19 NYT] 
Mar. 20: Mott: Unger, a Jewish settler in Hebron, 
testified before the Hebron commission that he 
dropped off Goldstein at the Cave of the Patriarchs 
and that Goldstein was carrying an Israel Gall 
[3/21 NYT] 

A team of Israeli officials including Uri Savir, the 
Israel foreign ministry director general, left for 
Tunis to discuss resumption of negotiations with 
the PLO 

Israel: troops shot and wounded nine Palestin- 
1ans, and one Israeli was wounded in clashes in the 
West Bank and Gaza Strip [3/21 FT] 

Mar. 21: One Israel: was wounded when a Pales- 
tinian gunman fired on a bus in the West Bank 

In Tums, Norwegian deputy foreign minister 

Terje Roed Larson, US State Department repre- 
sentative Ross, and PLO representative Shaath 
negotiated a ''refined" accord to allow foreign 
observers into Hebron [3/22 NYT] 
Mar. 22: In Tums, PLO chairman Arafat met with 
Israeli negotiator Shahak and discussed conditions 
for the full resumption of talks, planned for 23 
March in Cairo 

Palestinian survivors of the Hebron massacre, 
testifying for the first tume before the Hebron 
commission, stated that gunfire came from more 
than one direction in the mosque [3/23 NYT] 

According to the Wall Street Journal, Saudi 
Arabia had pledged $20 mulhon in aid to help 
Palestinians set up development, health care and 
social facilities [3/22 WSJ] 

Gunmen opened fire on an Israel bus in Ateret, 

Israel, wounding two passengers The Popular 
Front for the Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) 
claimed responsibility [3/23 FBIS] 
Mar. 23: Following two days of talks in Cairo, 
Israeli and PLO negotiators reportedly reached an 
agreement in principle on the size and make-up of 
a Palestinian police force to be stationed in He- 
bron, as well as the deployment of lightly armed 
international observers in Hebron Regular negoti- 
ations were scheduled to resume 29 March [3/24 
NYT, 3/25 NYT] 

In Hebron, three alleged HAMAS members 
were killed by Israel: soldiers A 34-year-old preg- 
nant Palestinian, Hunduk Zahdeh, was killed by 
Israeli gunfire during the clash Israel Viktor 
Lashtsover died of gunshot wounds sustained 23 
March near Jerusalem [3/24 NYT, FBIS] 

Mar. 24: The Jerusalem Magistrate's Court sen- 
tenced Kach member Tiran Pollack to six months 
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in prison on charges of assault and noting [3/25 
FBIS] 

Mar. 25: Israel lifted the curfew on Hebron and 
stated that 2,000 troops were being sent Palestin- 
1ans observed a general strike in Hebron 

Near Hebron, Israeli Damel Durany shot and 
killed Palestinian Salm: Hassan, allegedly ın retal- 
tation for the death of Durany’s brother, an Israeli 
border guard [3/26 WP] 

Mar. 26: The Arab League held its 101st ordinary 
session and announced that the boycott of Israel 
would not be lifted [3/28 FBIS] 

Mar. 27: The Israeli army banned a march by 
Jewish settlers in Hebron to celebrate the 26th 
anniversary of the return of Jews to Hebron [3/28 
WP] 

Mar. 28: In the Jabalyah refugee camp in the Gaza 
Strip, undercover Israeli soldiers shot to death six 
alleged members of the Fatah Hawks as they distrib- 
uted leaflets Two bystanders were wounded 

King Hussein of Jordan announced that Jordan 

would not resume bilateral negotiations 1n Wash- 
1ngton unless the international naval force led by 
the United States stopped searching ships bound 
for Agaba as part of the trade embargo against 
Iraq [3/29 NYT] 
Mar. 29: IDF Radio reported that in Nablus, 27 
Palestinians were wounded while protesting the 
killing of the six Fatah members in Gaza on 28 
March Israel Television reported that 75 Palestin- 
1ans were wounded [3/30 FBIS, 3/30 WSJ] 

Israeli-PLO negotiators Shaath and Shahak be- 
gan secret talks 1n Cairo to discuss security ar- 
rangements for Hebron [3/29 FBIS] 

Mar. 30: The PLO agreed to resume negotiations 
with Israel on self-rule ın the West Bank, and 
dropped its demands for a Palestinian police force 
in Hebron (3/31 NYT] 

Mar. 31: Israeli and PLO negotiators signed a pact 
allowing the three-month deployment of a force of 
160 lightly armed observers from Denmark, Italy 
and Norway to patrol Hebron The observers 
would carry side-arms for self-defense but would 
have no military or police powers The pact also 
committed Israel to speed up the withdrawal of its 
troops from the Gaza Strip and Jencho [4/1 NYT, 
4/1 WP] 

Israelt army officer Yossi Zandam was stabbed 
to death near Tel Aviv The DFLP claimed respon- 
sibility Israeli Yitzhak Rottenberg died of stab 
wounds received on 29 March [4/1 WP, 4/1 FBIS] 

Despite a 27 March ban by the Israeli army, 
several thousand Jewish settlers held a rally in 
Qiryat Arba to mark the 26th anniversary of Jewish 
settlement ın Hebron [4/1 WP] 

Apr. 1: PLO chairman Arafat appointed Mustafa 
al-Natshahe mayor of Hebron Al-Natshahe was 
elected mayor in 1983 but was prevented from 
taking office by Israel HAMAS stated its opposi- 
tion to the appointment and threatened to assassi- 
nate al-Natshahe if he assumed office [4/1 FBIS] 


Apr. 2: Islamic Jihad threatened to kill Norwegian 
troops sent as international forces to Hebron [4/3 


Two Israeli soldiers and eight Palestinians were 
wounded during clashes in the West Bank [4/4 
FBIS] 

HAMAS abducted Fatah member Kamal Abd 
al-Mayid from his home in Gaza City [4/4 WP] 

Khalil Abu Muayliq, an employee of the PLO 

Political Department, was killed in Tunis by un- 
known assailants Fatah member Khalid Halabi 
was killed while assembling a bomb in the Khan 
Yunis refugee camp [4/4 FBIS] 
Apr. 3: In Cairo, security committee negotiations 
resumed, led by Israeli Uzi Dayan and Palestinian 
Shaath They reportedly discussed the timetable 
for Israeli withdrawal from the Gaza Strip and 
Jencho, and deployment of Palestiuan police 
forces 1n those areas 

Israel completed rts evacuation of the 
“Seafront” army camp, the largest military base in 
Gaza City [4/4 FBIS] 

Fatah kidnapped Khalid Hindi, director of the 
president’s office of the Islamic University, and 
released him several hours later [4/4 WP] 

In the West Bank, Israel: police arrested Baruch 
Marzel, the Kach leader and last of seven wanted 
Jewish ‘militants,’ and placed him under adminis- 
trative detention for three months [4/4 NYT] 

Ten Palestinians and two Israelis were wounded 

in clashes in the West Bank and Gaza Strip [4/4 
WSJ] 
Apr. 4: In Cairo, Israeh-PLO negotiations on the 
deployment of Palestiman police continued as Is- 
rael sped up the withdrawal and redeployment of 
troops in Jericho and the Gaza Strip in anticipation 
of the arrival of 500 Palestinian police The final 
evacuation was expected to be completed after the 
conclusion of the negotiations ın Cairo [4/5 FT] 

The civilian affairs committee also resumed ne- 
gotiations, led by Palestiman Jamil al-Tarifi and 
Israeli Gad: Zohar [4/5 FBIS] 

Israel announced that 1t would allow the return 
of 46 exiled Palestinians [4/5 FT] 

Contradicting earlier witnesses in the Hebron 
inquiry who stated that multiple gunmen were 
mvolved, police ballistics experts testified that 
Goldstein was the sole gunman and that there was 
no evidence of explosives Only 1 of the 115 bullet 
casings could not be linked to the weapons of either 
Goldstein or the Israeli guards [4/5 NYT, WSJ] 

In Bethlehem, two Israelis were wounded when 
their car was stoned In Hebron and Dayr al-Balah 
1n the Gaza Strip, 24 Palestinians were wounded in 
clashes with the Israel army [4/5 FBIS] 

Apr. 5: 50 Palestinian exiles, most of them Fatah 
members, were allowed to return to the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip (4/6 NYT] 

Apr. 6: Palestiman Raed Muhammad Zakarieh 
exploded a car bomb beside a bus in Afula, Israel, 
6 miles from the West Bank Eight people were 


killed and 44 others were wounded HAMAS 
claimed responsibility for the attack 

Israel prime minister Rabin was the final witness 
in the Hebron inquiry, testifying for four hours at a 
closed session. [4/7 NYT] 

Israeh-PLO negotiations were stopped for three 
days 1n observance of the Holocaust [4/7 WP] 

Five Israeli soldiers were wounded by a grenade 

in Gaza Near Hebron, four Palestinians were 
wounded by Israel soldiers during nots [4/11 
FBIS] 
Apr. 7: Al Taleb Amawi opened fire at a bus stop 
near Ashdod, killing Israeli Yishai Gedassi and 
wounding four others before being killed by by- 
standers Islamic Jihad claimed responsibility for 
the attack PLO chairman Arafat offered condo- 
lences to the families of the victims 

Israel sealed off the West Bank and Gaza Stnp, 
denying all Palestinians entry to Israel 

Israel banned Palestinians from holding a confer- 
ence in East Jerusalem on the 30th anniversary of 
the founding of the PLO [4/8 WP, 4/8 WSJ] 

A 16-year-old Palestinian was killed by Israelis in 

Bal'a in the West Bank, and two Palestinians were 
wounded in the Gaza Strip [4/11 FBIS] 
Apr. 8: Rioting broke out in Hebron when the 
Reverend Jesse Jackson attempted to lead a group 
of Palestinians to the Cave of the Patnarchs and 
was stopped by Israel soldiers 25 Palestinians 
were wounded 1n the clashes 

Israeli pnme minister Rabin announced that Is- 

rael would maintain the closure of the West Bank 
until after Israel's Independence Day, 14 April [4/9 
WP] 
Apr. 9: Reverend Jackson defied an Israeli ban on 
a conference in Jerusalem to mark the 30th annt- 
versary of the founding of the PLO The confer- 
ence was relocated when the army blocked off the 
hotel where 1t was to be held [4/10 NYT] 

Israel: soldiers killed a Palestinian who attacked 

them with an axe at the Erez checkpoint in Gaza A 
Palestinian stabbed an Israeh woman in East Jeru- 
salem [4/11 FBIS] 
Apr. 10: Israeli cabinet members agreed to grant 
between 15,000 and 18,000 6-month visas to foreign 
construction workers and 3,200 to farmhands [4/11 
FT, NYT, WSJ] 

Israeli-PLO negotiations resumed 1n Cairo, led 
by Shaath and Shahak, who discussed the Pales- 
timan police force and the timetable for Israeh 
withdrawal [4/11 FBIS, WSJ] 

Economic negotiations resumed in Paris, led by 
Israel: Avraham Shohat and Palestiman Ahmad 
Quray They announced that an agreement had 
been reached in the agricultural sector [4/12 FBIS] 
Apr. 11: Israeli foreign minister Peres stated that 
the 13 April deadline for Israeh withdrawal from 
Gaza and Jericho could not be met, but that Pales- 
tinian officials had accepted the end of April as a 
new target deadline Prime minister Rabin blamed 
the delay on the PLO's suspension of negotiations 
300 Palestinians demonstrated in protest [4/12 FT] 
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Israel reportedly agreed to release 2,500 Pales- 
tinian prisoners following the finalization of Israel's 
withdrawal from Gaza and Jericho [4/12 WSJ] 

The advance team for international observers, 
made up of 17 members from Denmark, Italy and 
Norway, arrived in Hebron 

Israel soldiers wounded four Palestimans in 
clashes in Hebron [4/12 WP] 

Rasa Abu Sirham, an alleged HAMAS member 

wanted by Israel, was arrested ın al-Shati refugee 
camp [4/12 FBIS] 
Apr 12: Israeh finance minister Shohat announced 
at the Israeli-PLO economic negotiations in Paris 
that agreement had been reached in most economic 
areas, including agriculture, industry, and energy 

In the West Bank, a Jewish settler shot and killed 
Fatima Khalaifa, a pregnant Palestinian woman, in 
her home when he opened fire on demonstrators 
who stoned his van Resulting nots in the Jalazun 
refugee camp north of Ramallah resulted in the 
killing of one Palestiman, Awad Abbas, and the 
wounding of nine others 

In Cairo, Israeli-PLO negotiators Shahak and 
Shaath announced that an agreement had been 
reached on the deployment of a 9,000-member 
Palestinian police force 1n Gaza and Jericho. 2,000 
of the police would be recruited from Gaza and 
Jericho, 6,000 would be recruited from outside of 
the West Bank and Gaza Strip, and the remaining 
1,000 would be recruited from an undetermined 
area 

Negotiators also agreed that half of the 5,000 
Palestiman prisoners would be released 1mmedi- 
ately after the self-rule agreement was completed, 
and the remainder would be released once the 
Palestinians took control of Gaza and Jencho [4/13 
NYT, 4/13 FBIS] 

Apr. 13: HAMAS member Ammar Salah Amarani 
detonated explosives next to a commuter bus ın 
Hadera, killing five Israelis and wounding 30 oth- 
ers A second bomb exploded shortly after, causing 
minor damage PLO chairman Arafat condemned 
the violence [4/14 NYT, FT, 4/15 FBIS] 

Apr. 14: Israel celebrated Independence Day In 
Hebron, two Palestinians were wounded by Israeli 
soldiers [4/15 FBIS] 

Israelt prime minister Rabin accused the Jorda- 
man government of helping HAMAS with the 
recent suicide bombings, and stated that the at- 
tacks were endangering the negotiations [4/15 
NYT] 

Israel soldiers detained HAMAS members 
Nidal Ruham and Ghassan al-Siyam and 15 mem- 
bers of the HAMAS-affiliated Izzadin al-Qassam 
[4/15 FBIS] 

HAMAS announced that it was planning three 
more attacks against Israel [4/15 WSJ] 

10,000 Israelis attended a demonstration to show 
support for the Netzarim settlement, which had 
been criticized by members of the Israel: cabinet as 
unnecessary and a security threat Knesset mem- 
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bers Beni Begin, Ariel Sharon, and Rehavam Zeevi 
addressed the demonstrators [4/15 FBIS] 


Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1994 


Jan. 16: A referendum 1n Turkmenistan to grant 
President Sapurmurat Niyazov another 10-year 
term received 99 percent approval [1/17 FT] 

Jan. 17: The US-Turkish company United BMB 
and Germany's Siemens signed a $581 million 
contract to build a natural gas-fired power plant in 
Aktubinsk, Kazakhstan [1/18 FT] 

Jan. 27: The International Monetary Fund (IMF) 
agreed to lend Kazakhstan £170 for an economic 
reform program Japan also agreed to provide $145 
million for economic reforms [1/28 FT] 

Jan. 30: A referendum in Kyrgyzstan to allow 
president Askar Akayev to finish his 5-year term, 
which ends in 1996, resulted in a 96 7 percent 
endorsement for Akayev, with a reported turnout 
of 95 6 percent [2/1 NYT] 

Feb. 14: In Washington, Kazakhstan's president 
Nursultan Nazarbayev met with US president Bill 
Clinton Clinton pledged $311 million in 1994, up 
from $91 million in 1993, to fund political reforms, 
to support the dismantling of nuclear weapons, and 
to aid US businesses dealing with the Kazakh oil 
industry [2/15 NYT] 

Feb. 20: In Moscow, the Armenian and Azerbayani 
defense ministers agreed to an 1mmediate ceasefire 
in Nagorno-Karabakh and a withdrawal of forces 
from both sides to predetermined positions [2/21 


FT] 
Feb. 21: Azerbayan’s president Heydar Aliyev 
called on Britain to take an active role in the 
Nagorno-Karabakh conflict [2/22 FT] 
Mar. 7: Kazakhstan held parliamentary elections 
President Nazarbayev won two-thirds of the 177- 
member parliament and his opponents won less 
than 30 seats, or 15 percent [3/11 FT] 
Mar. 8: The Council for Security and Cooperation 
in Europe team monitoring the elections in Kaza- 
khstan condemned them as lax in preventing 
abuses and cited a built-in advantage for govern- 
ment-sponsored candidates Officials denied claims 
of unfairness [3/9 FT] 
Mar. 9: A landslide in Kyrgyzstan killed at least 51 
people [3/10 FT] 
Mar. 12: According to the Russian Information 
Agency, negotiators from Armenia and Azerbayan 
reached a preliminary agreement on Nagorno- 
Karabakh, ın which Armenia accepted Azerbai- 
jan’s condition for a ceasefire and further 
negotiations [3/13 WP] 

Uzbekistan banned the use of the Russian ruble, 
effective 15 April [4/13 WSJ] 


Mar. 19: An Iranian C-130 Hercules transport 
aircraft, en route from Moscow to Tehran, was 
shot down over Nagorno-Karabakh All 32 Irani- 
ans on board were killed (3/20 FT, 3/25 Iran 
Times] 

A bomb exploded on a train in Baku, Azerbayan, 

killing 12 people and injuring 53 others [3/20 NYT] 
Mar. 20: US secretary of defense William Perry 
toured a once top-secret space center in Baikonur, 
Kazakhstan [3/21 NYT] 
Mar. 31: According to the Tehran Times, the 
circumstances surrounding the shooting down of 
the C-130 Iranian transport plane on 19 March were 
under investigation by a joint Armenian and Ira- 
nian team [4/1 FBIS] 


Petroleum Affairs 
1994 


Mar. 26: The Organization of Petroleum Exporting 
Countries (OPEC) agreed to freeze oil production 
for the remainder of 1994 at 24 5 million barrels per 
day [3/27 WP] 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Lebanon 


1994 

Jan. 17: In Riyadh, Pakistan's president Faruq 
Ahmad Laghan met with Saudi Arabia’s King 
Fahd to discuss bilateral cooperation and the pos- 
sibility of peace ın Afghanistan. [1/18 FBIS] 

Jan. 19: The US government made no changes in 
its list of seven countries that allegedly support 
terrorism, including Iran, Iraq, Libya, Sudan, and 
Syna [1/20 NYT] 

Jan. 20: Steven Burmeister, a forensic chemist, 
testified ın the World Trade Center bombing tral 
that he could not identify unequivocally the con- 
tents of the bomb, and therefore could not link the 
bomb to the defendants [1/21 NYT] 

Jan. 22: A ship of German origin carrying cargo 
from China to a Middle Eastern state, allegedly 
Iraq, was inspected at a Saudi Arabian port and 
found to contain unspecified illegal chemicals used 
for making weapons [1/23 WP] 

Jan. 24. PLO chairman Yasir Arafat met with King 
Fahd of Saudi Arabia on his first visit to the 
kingdom since the 1991 gulf war [1/25 WP] 

In Ankara, Israel's president Ezer Weizman met 
with Turkish prime minister Tansu Ciller and Turk- 
ish president Suleyman Demirel to discuss trade, 
economic ties and technology transfers [1/25 
FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Following a two-day visit to Saudi Arabia 
by PLO chairman Arafat, Saudi Arabia agreed to 
provide $100 million to be directed through inter- 
national agencies for infrastructure projects 1n the 


Gaza Stnp and Jericho after Israeli withdrawal 
[1/26 FT] 

In Cairo, PLO chairman Arafat met with Egyp- 
tian foreign minister Amr Musa, and signed an 
agreement on economic cooperation [1/26 FBIS] 
Jan. 27: In Tehran, the 10-member Economic 
Cooperation Organization finished two days of 
discussions on economic and industrial cooper- 
ation and the reduction of tanffs [1/27 FBIS] 

In Istanbul, Lebanon's prime minister Rafiq al- 
Harm met with Pakistan's prime minister Benazir 
Bhutto and Turkey's prime minister Ciller and 
discussed multilateral relations. [1/28 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: In Ankara, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak met with Turkish president Demirel and 
Turkish foreign minister Hikmet Cetin to discuss 
bilateral issues [2/2 FBIS] 

Feb. 6: Syrian foreign minister Faruq al-Shar'a and 
Iranian foreign minister Ah Akbar Velayati arrived 
in Istanbul for meetings with Turkish foreign min- 
1ster Cetrn to discuss regional 1ssues and the Kurds 
of northern Iraq [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 7. In Damascus, Syrian president Hafiz al- 
Asad met with Kuwaiti prime minister Saad al- 
Abdullah al-Sabah and discussed bilateral topics 
[2/9 FBIS] 

Feb. 8: Mahmud Abu Halıma, a defendant in the 
World Trade Center bombing trial, was released on 
bail from a federal jail in Manhattan, where he had 
been held since August 1993 [2/9 NYT] 

In Damascus, Saudi crown prince and prime 
minister Abdallah bin Abd al-Aziz al-Saud met 
with Syrian president Asad and discussed regional 
topics [2/9 FBIS] 

Feb. 9: In Ankara, Azerbayani president Heydar 
Aliyev met with Turkish president Demurel to 
discuss bilateral relations [2/10 FBIS] 

Feb. 20: In Beirut, Lebanese president Ilyas Hrawi 
and Syrian president Asad discussed Syrian and 
Lebanese negotiations with Israel [2/23 FBIS] 
Feb. 23: In Kabul, Pakistan's foreign minister 
Sardar Asif Ahmad Ah met with Afghan president 
Burhanuddin Rabbani to discuss the possibility of 
peace in Afghanistan Following the visit, protest- 
ors attacked the Pakistani embassy, injuring two 
guards [2/24 FBIS] 

Feb 24: Pakistan closed its embassy in Kabul 
following the riots of 23 February [2/27 FT] 

Mar. 3: The Vatican and Jordan announced the 
establishment of diplomatic ties. [3/4 NYT] 

Mar. 4: A federal jury convicted defendants Mu- 
hammad Salameh, Ahmad Ajaj, Nidal Ayyad, and 
Abu Halıma on all charges of conspiracy, illegal 
use of explosives, and assault in the 26 February 
1993 bombing of the World Trade Center that killed 
six people [3/5 NYT] 

Mar. 6. In Damascus, Syrian President Asad met 
with the chairman of the European Union, Greek 
foreign minister Karolos Papoulias, to discuss Is- 
raeli-Palestiman negotiations, Hebron and other 
related 1ssues [3/8 FBIS] 
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Mar. 7: According to the Washington Post, a US 
Central Intelligence Agency (CIA) plan to buy back 
US Stinger missiles that were sold to Afghanistan's 
mujaheddin ın the 1980's was failing Since 1991 
the CIA had spent $65 million, twice the original 
sale price of the missiles, and had recovered only a 
fraction of the missiles Stinger missiles reportedly 
had been found ın Iran, North Korea, Qatar and 
Tajkıstan [3/7 WP] 
Mar. 8: Jordan's King Hussein left for Saudi Ara- 
bia on his first visit since the deterioration in 
bilateral relations during the 1990-91 gulf crisis 
The visit was described officially as a minor pil- 
grimage, but Jordanian authorities stated that King 
Hussein would meet with Saudi Arabia’s King 
Fahd [3/9 FT] 
Mar. 9: According to the Financial Tones, King 
Hussein reportedly failed to meet with Saudi Ara- 
bia’s King Fahd in Riyadh [3/10 FT] 
Al-Hayat (London) reported that the two kings 
did meet [3/9 FBIS] 
Mar. 11: Yemen's president Ah Abdallah Salih and 
United Arab Emirates (UAE) president Zayid bin 
Sultan Al Nuhayyan met in Abu Dhabi to discuss 
bilateral relations. [3/14 FBIS] 
Mar. 20: 6,000 Kurds noted in. Augsburg, Ger- 
many, after authorities barred them from holding a 
rally Protestors threw firebombs 1n Augsburg, set 
fire to a train 1n Wiesbaden, and demonstrated in 
Berlin 30 protestors were arrested and 85 police 
injured [3/21 FT] 
Mar. 21: The French government reportedly dis- 
covered a cache of weapons and equipment of the 
Algerian Islamic Salvation Front (FIS), and ar- 
rested two members of the group m Lille, France 
[47 NYT] 
Mar. 22: According to the New York Times, more 
than 1,000 tons of wheat seed that the Umted 
States had purchased for Armenia was being held 
by Russia, which was demanding a 30 percent 
export duty [3/22 NYT] 
Mar. 23: US president Clinton denied clemency to 
convicted Israeli spy Jonathan Pollard, despite a 
plea on Pollard’s behalf by Israeli prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin in November 1993 (3/24 WP] 
King Hussein of Jordan and Amir Khalifah bin 
Hamad al-Tham of Qatar met in Doha and dis- 
cussed regional topics [3/25 FBIS] 
Mar. 24: In Damascus, Yemen president Salih met 
with Synan president Asad to discuss bilateral 
relations [3/25 FBIS] 
Mar. 25: Algerians Mouloud Medaci and Abdelka- 
rm Youbi were deported from France on charges 
of participating in an illegal demonstration in Ly- 
ons [3/30 FBIS] 
Mar. 26: In Muscat, Oman, Sultan Qabus bin Said 
met with Pakistan's prime minister Bhutto to dis- 
cuss bilateral relations [3/28 FBIS] 
Mar. 27. In Mannheim, Germany, up to 10,000 
protesting Kurds agreed to disperse if German 
police released detained Kurds [3/28 FT] 
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Mar. 31: The US State Department, supporting a 
recommendation by US secretary of state Chnsto- 
pher, announced it would keep Syria on the list of 
countnes that had not cooperated in anti-drug 
efforts (3/31 WP, 4/1 NYT] 

Apr. 3: The sixth regular session of the Arab 
Maghreb Union presidential council was held in 
Tunis Agreements were signed on economics, 
culture, and trade 

In Muscat, Oman’s Sultan Qabus bin Said met 
with Yemeni president Salih and vice president Ali 
Salim al-Bidh to discuss tensions in Yemen [4/4 
FBIS] 

Apr. 4: In Abu Dhabi, Yemen’s president Salih met 
with UAE president Al Nuhayyan to discuss the 
political situation in Yemen [4/6 FBIS] 

In Carro, Syrian president Asad met with Egyp- 
tian president Mubarak to discuss negotiations 
with Israel [4/5 FBIS] 

Libyan foreign minister Umar Mustafa al-Munta- 
sir arrived in Islamabad for talks with Pakistam 
foreign minister Ah on bilateral relations [4/6 
FBIS] 

Apr. 5. PLO chairman Arafat met n Amman with 
King Hussein to discuss negotiations with Israel 
[4/6 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: PLO chairman Arafat met in Cairo with 
Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss Israeli- 
PLO negotiations. [4/6 FBIS] 

Apr. 7: In Tehran, Yemen’s foreign minister Mu- 
hammad Salim Basindwah met with Iranian foreign 
minister Alı Akbar Velayati and Irantan president 
Rafsanjani to discuss bilateral relations [4/8 FBIS] 
Apr. 8: In Cairo, Azerbayam foreign munister 
Hasan Hasanov met with Egyptian president 
Mubarak to discuss bilateral relations 

Four Iraqis crossed into Israel from Jordan and 

requested asylum [4/11 FBIS] 
Apr. 10: Israeh foreign minister Peres arrived in 
Ankara for a two-day visit to discuss bilateral 
relations, regional issues and Israeh-PLO negotia- 
tions [4/11 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 


See also, Regional Affairs, Egypt, Pakistan 
1994 


Jan. 31: According to the Washington Post, forces 
loyal to Prime Minister Gulbuddin Hekmatyar 
bombed an area in southwestern Kabul [2/1 WP] 
Feb. 5: Two commanders of General Abdul Rashid 
Dostam's militia were killed 1n Faryab Province by 
government forces [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 12: Forces of President Burhanuddin Rabbani 
and those of Hekmatyar and Dostam agreed to a 
four-day ceasefire to begin 15 February [2/15 FT] 
Feb. 16: The four-day truce of 15 February was 
broken with a bombing m Kabul by unknown 
forces, resulting 1n 13 deaths [2/17 NYT] 


Mar. 4: Forces of Hekmatyar and Dostam report- 
edly shelled Kabul [3/5 FBIS] 

Mar. 8: Konduz Province reportedly was taken by 
government forces [3/9 FBIS] 

Mar. 9: Kabul was bombed by unknown sources 
A UN food-dispatching area was hit by rockets, 
killing six people and wounding 30 others (3/9 
FBIS] 

Mar. 12: Hekmatyar and Dostam forces shelled 
Kabul [3/14 FBIS] 

Mar. 13: President Rabbani reportedly agreed to a 
15-day ceasefire, but did not have the support of 
any other factions Fighting was reported 1n parts 
of Baghlan Province [3/14 FBIS] 

Mar. 21: Government forces ın Baghlan Province 
captured Dar-e-Ashraf, and reportedly entered Pol- 
e-Khomn, the capital of Baghlan Province [3/22 
FBIS] 

Mar. 23: Hekmatyar and Dostam forces shelled 
Kabul [3/25 FBIS] 

Mar. 25: Hekmatyar and Dostam forces shelled 
Kabul [3/29 FBIS] 

Apr. 2: Following a meeting with UN secretary 
general Boutros-Ghal's special envoy Mahmud 
al-Mestin, President Rabbani declared his readi- 
ness to sign a "permanent and unconditional cease- 
fire ” [4/4 FBIS] 

Apr. 4: According to Radio Afghanistan, two of 
Dostam’s positions near Baghlan were captured by 
government forces [4/6 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: In Kabul, the five-day mission of special 
envoy al-Mestin completed two rounds of talks 
with Rabbam and Hekmatyar without reporting 
any progress [4/7 FT] 


Algeria 


See also, Arab-Israeh Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1994 


Jan. 19: The government ordered the immediate 
release of alleged Islamists from the Ain M'guel 
and Oued Namous prison camps [1/20 FT] 

Jan. 20: Rabah Kebir, the exiled leader of the 
Islamic Salvation Front (FIS), stated that the re- 
lease of prisoners did not justify the opening of a 
dialogue with the government, and demanded the 
release of all political prisoners. [1/21 FT] 

Jan. 24: 60 Islamists were released from the Am 
M'guel prison. [1/25 FT] 

Jan. 25: The National Consensus Conference 
(NCC) opened in Algiers with the goal of seeking a 
replacement for the interim government of the 
High Council, whose term was to expire on 31 
January The Party of Algerian Renewal, HAMAS, 
the Islamic Arab Rally, the Socialist Forces Front, 
and the National Constitutional Rally withdrew 
from the conference [1/26 WP] 

Jan. 27: The NCC ended without naming a new 
president [1/28 FT] 


Jan. 28: In Algiers, Rachid Tigzim, the national 
secretary of the Rally for Culture and Democracy, 
was killed outside of his home Muhammad Bou- 
sliman, chairman of the Reform and Guidance 
Party, who was abducted from his home in Blida in 
September 1993, was found dead in Ain Naadja 
[1/31 FBIS] 

Jan. 30: Defense Minister Liamine Zeroual was 
appointed president by the High Council of State 
for a three-year term [1/31 NYT] 

Jan. 31: Secunty forces killed seven alleged Islam- 
ists in Setif [2/3 FBIS] 

Feb. 1: In Algiers, French journalist Olivier 
Quemeneur was killed and his Australian colleague 
Scott Allen White was wounded by gunmen [2/2 
NYT] 

Feb. 2: According to France-Info Radio (Pans), 
unidentified members of the FIS met with govern- 
ment officials [2/7 FBIS] 

Ittihaddi Party member Touali Muhammad was 
killed in Constantine, and Yahia Bouguetaya, 
chairman of the Mascara sports club, was killed in 
Algiers, both by unidentified assailants Ab- 
delkader Boussouf was killed in Chekfa [2/3 FBIS, 
2/3 NYT] 

The Catholic subprefect of Ouled Mimoun was 
shot dead [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: Employees of the state-run Central Algiers 
Printing Company began a strike to protest govern- 
ment censorship No settlement had been reached 
since their 17 January strike notice [2/22 FT] 
Feb. 22: The strike at the Central Algiers Printing 
Company was called off [2/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: FIS officials Al: Djeddi and Abd al-Kader 
Boukhakham were freed from prison, and FIS 
president Abassi Madani and vice president Ali 
Belhaj reportedly were moved from prison to a 
guarded villa outside of Algiers [2/25 WP, 3/1 
FBIS] 

Feb. 27: According to Radio Algiers, Mourad Sid 
Ahmed (alias Djaafar al-Afghani) the head of the 
Armed Islamic Group (GIA), and nine GIA mem- 
bers were killed by secunty forces [3/2 FBIS] 
Feb. 28: Three Algerian policemen hyacked an 
Algerian airliner carrying 120 passengers from 
Oran to Annaba, forcing it to land in Alicante in 
southern Spain The hyackers surrendered upon 
arrıval [3/1 WP, 3/1 FT] 

Algerian journalist Abd al-Kader Hireche was 
shot dead east of Algiers [3/1 FBIS] 

Ali Kebir, the uncle of exiled FIS leader Kebir, 
was shot dead at a roadblock in the al-Qall area 
[3/4 FBIS] 

Mar. 2: Five people were killed 1n Bhda province 
and Algiers [3/4 FBIS] 

Mar. 5: In Algiers, Ahmed Asselah, the director of 
the Algiers School of Fine Arts, and his son, 
Rabah, were shot to death [3/6 NYT] 

Journalist Hassan Benaouda was shot dead in 
Algiers [3/17 NYT] 

Mar. 7: 107 prisoners reportedly were released 
from the prison ın Ain M‘guel [3/8 FBIS] 
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Mar. 9: According to Le Figaro, Sayah Attia 
became the new head of the GIA, replacing Sid 
Ahmed, who was killed 27 February [3/9 FBIS] 
Mar. 12: Approximately 940 inmates escaped in a 
massive jail break from the Tazoult maximum 
security prison near Batna following an attack by 
approximately 150 gunmen The Justice Ministry 
reported that two members of the staff collaborated 
in the break Four wardens were killed, four were 
wounded, and seven were abducted ın the attack 
39 escaped prisoners had been re-arrested and five 
killed within hours of the escape [3/13 NYT, 3/14 
FBIS] 

Mar. 16: According to the New York Times, secu- 
rity forces had killed 57 alleged Islamists between 
11 and 16 March, 39 in Algiers and the remainder 
throughout the country Three of the killed were 
accused of the 28 February murder of Abd al- 
Kader Hireche Keriati Salah and Dakadjar Mu- 
hammad were accused of the 5 March murder of 
journalst Hassan Benaouda [3/17 NYT, 3/17 
FBIS] 

Mar. 17: Six alleged members of the FIS, including 
Benoua Muhammad and Benoua Bouzid, were 
killed by police Abdou Ahmed, who was accused 
of the murder of at least five people ın Bourouba, 
was killed by police [3/18 FBIS] 

Mar. 20: Secunty forces reportedly killed 40 of the 
940 prisoners who were freed by gunmen from the 
Tazoult prison on 12 March [3/21 FBIS] 

Mar. 23: The government announced an immediate 
increase of 25 to 100 percent in retail prices for 
basic foods m accordance with an International 
Monetary Fund recommendation to decrease gov- 
ernment subsidies [3/24 FT] 

French businessman Roger-Michel Drouaire and 
his son, Pascal-Valéry, were shot to death by five 
unidentified assailants in their home in Algiers 
Following the shooting, France urged its citizens to 
leave Algeria. [3/24 NYT] 

Spain advised its citizens to leave Algeria [3/24 
FT] 

Mar. 24: President Zeroual reportedly began talks 
with members of the Movement for Democracy in 
Algeria, led by former president Ahmed Ben Bella 
[3/25 FT] 

Mar. 25: Three associates of the leader of the GIA 
were killed near Medea [3/30 FBIS] 

Mar. 28: Belkacem Touati, a Russian foreign min- 
istry official at the Russian Embassy in Algiers, 
was killed 1n his home, and Konstantin Kukushkin, 
a chauffeur at the Russian embassy, was found 
dead outside of the embassy Police announced 
that they had killed four people whom they accused 
of carrying out the killings [3/29 NYT] 

The judicial council in Algiers sentenced eight 
people to death im absentia for assassinations [4/1 
FBIS] 

Mar. 30: Raziqa Meloudjemi and Naima Kar Alı 
were shot to death while standing unveiled at a bus 
stop in Algiers [3/31 NYT] 
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Apr. 1: Security forces killed 13 alleged Islamists in 
the Boudoudu area [4/4 FBIS] 

Alı Kafi, former Algerian Higher State Council 
chairman, was the target of an assassination at- 
tempt Two of his guards were arrested in connec- 
tion with the murder [4/8 FBIS] 

Apr. 3: The special court in Algiers issued 13 death 
sentences, 10 in absentia, on charges of assassina- 
tions [4/4 FBIS] 

Apr. 4: Radio Algiers reported that Mehdi Abbas 
Allalou, the chairman of the Popular Association 
for Unity and Action, was wounded in the el- 
Kouthbane district of Mohammedia [4/6 FBIS, 4/7 


NYT] 

Apr. 6: 18 alleged Islamists, including two who 
were accused of the 4 April assassination attempt 
on Allalou, were killed by security forces 43 
people were arrested [4/7 NYT] 

Apr. 7: Omar Khennouche, an alleged HAMAS 
member and a member of the Reform and Guid- 
ance Association, was killed in Khemus el-Khechna 
in Boumerdes Province [4/11 FBIS] 

Apr. 8: Belaid Meziane, the Algerian General 
Workers Union national secretary for social affairs, 
was killed near el-Harrach [4/11 FBIS] 

Apr. 10: The government agreed to devalue its 
currency by 40 percent and raise interest rates in an 
agreement with the IMF that would allow Algeria 
to borrow $1 billion 1mmediately from the IMF 
under a one-year agreement [4/11 FT] 

Security officers killed 32 alleged Islamists and 
arrested 97 others between 6 and 10 April in the 
provinces of Algiers, Annaba, Batna, Bouira, 
Boumerdes, Setif, and Tizi Ouzou [4/11 FBIS] 
Apr. 11: Prime Minister Redha Malek resigned 
Transport Minister Mokdad Sifi was appointed 
prime minister by President Zeroual [4/12 FT, 4/12 
WSJ] 

Apr. 13: Brahım Ben Gayou, the governor of 
Bouira Province, escaped an assassination attempt 
with minor injuries [4/14 FBIS} 


Bahrain 


1994 

Feb. 27: Abdullah Saudi, head of the Bahrain-based 
Arab Banking Corp (ABC), the Arab world's big- 
gest bank, resigned, allegedly to protest the tem- 
porary US freeze of the assets of Arab Financial 
Services, ın which ABC has a 36 percent stake 


[2/28 FT] 


Cyprus 


See also, Turkey 


1994 


Feb. 17: Talks on confidence building measures 
began between Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denk- 


tas and Cypriot president Glafkos Klindhis The 
talks were overseen by UN special representatives 
to Cyprus Joe Clark and Gustave Feissel [2/18 
FT] 


Feb. 21: Turkish Cypriot leader Denktas met with 
Turkish officials to break a deadlock ın talks with 
the Greek Cypriot community UN special repre- 
sentative Clark met with Denktas and Greek Cyp- 
riot president Kliridhis [2/22 FT] 

Feb. 22: Talks on the confidence building mea- 
sures, led by UN representative Clark, drew to a 
close and were scheduled to resume 24 February 
[2/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: Negotiations among Turkish Cypriot 
leader Denktas, Greek Cypriot leader Klindhis, 
and UN representative Feissel resumed [2/25 
FBIS] 

Mar. 15: A bomb exploded outside of the Faner- 
omeni church in Nicosia No injuries were re- 
ported [3/16 FBIS] 

Mar. 20: Theofilos Yeoryiadhis, chairman of the 
Committee of Solidarity with Kurdistan, was shot 
to death in Nicosia [3/21 FBIS] 


Egypt 
See also, Arab-Israeh Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Afghanistan 


1994 

Jan 16° Police arrested 244 alleged Islamists in the 
al-Khankah and Carro districts [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 19: Police arrested 60 alleged Islamists in 
southern Cairo One policeman and one Islamist 
were killed in the raid [1/20 NYT] 

Jan. 20: Muhammad Abd al-Hamid Hasan, chief of 
the Baqur police station, and policeman Antar 
Madan Muhammad were shot to death by uniden- 
tified gunmen [1/21 FBIS] 

Jan. 25: Nine members of Islamic Jihad, reportedly 
trained in Afghanistan and Yemen, stated that they 
had a list of ten people to assassinate, including 
Israel ambassador to Egypt David Sultan, and 
Egyptian general Ahmed Zawahn, a military judge 
who presided at most trials of accused Islamists 

[1/26 NYT] 

Security forces arrested 148 alleged Islamists in 

Kaabish, al-Thalath and other areas [2/1 FBIS] 
Jan. 26: Youssef Boutros-Ghali, minister of state 
for international cooperation, announced that 
Egypt had received pledges of $2-3 billion a year 
from the Paris Club of creditor nations and the 
United States to help finance economic reforms 
[1/27 FT] 
Jan 27: A judge dismissed a case by Islamists who 
sought to force Nasr Hamid Abu Zeid and Ebtehal 
Younes to divorce because of Abu Zeid's writings 
on early Islamic thinkers, which Islamists con- 
demned as heretical [1/28 WP] 


Feb. 2: According to Agence France-Presse (Paris), 
police killed seven alleged Islamists in the al- 
Zawiyah al-Hamra district of Cairo [2/2 FBIS] 
Feb. 7: A bomb exploded outside the Central Bank 
of Egypt 1n Carro No injuries were reported Two 
other bombs were defused outside other Cairo 
banks [2/8 FT] 

Islamists in Cairo issued two statements warning 
all foreigners to leave Egypt immediately or face 
attacks [2/8 NYT] 

Feb. 9: Gunmen killed plainclothes policeman 
Mahmud Ahmad and wounded three civilians out- 
side a mosque in Asyut [2/10 FBIS] 

Feb. 14: In Asyut, gunmen opened fire on a bus 
carrying Romanian engineers No injuries were 
reported [2/15 NYT] 

In Caro, policemen shot dead three alleged 
members of the Islamic Group [2/15 NYT] 

Gunmen opened fire on a cruise boat on the Nile 
No mjunes were reported [2/19 WP] 

Feb. 17: Police arrested 942 alleged Islamists be- 
tween 10 and 17 February m a nationwide crack- 
down [2/18 FBIS] 

Feb. 18: Gunmen fired on a train outside of Thebes, 
mjurng two foreigners and two Egyptians The 
Islamic Group claimed responsibility for the at- 
tack, as well as for the 16 February attack on the 
Nile cruise boat. [2/19 WP] 

Feb. 23: A bomb exploded on a train en route from 
Cairo to Aswan, wounding six foreigners and five 
Egyptians The Islamic Group claimed responsibil- 
ity. [2/24 NYT] 

Feb. 28: Police killed eight alleged Islamists in 
Aswan after they attacked a sentry and killed two 
policemen [3/1 FBIS, 3/1 NYT] 

Mar. 4: Two bombs exploded in front of the Nile 
Tower and the International Bank of Commerce 
The Islamic Group claimed responsibility, stating 
that the bombs were ın retaliation for the Hebron 
massacre [3/9 FBIS] 

Mar. 8. 25 people were arrested in connection with 
the recent bombings of Cairo banks [3/9 FBIS] 
Mar. 12: Gunmen shot and killed two priests and 
three bystanders outside of the Moharrak Coptic 
monastery 1n el-Qusiya, 180 miles south of Cairo 
(3/13 NYT] 

Gunmen killed two policemen and a civilian in 
Asyut, and opened fire on a train near el-Qusiya 
No injuries were reported [3/13 NYT] 

Mar. 13: Gunmen fired on a cruise boat on the Nile 
near Asyut No injuries were reported [3/14 NYT] 
Mar. 16: Nine defendants were sentenced to death 
ın connection with the 25 November assassination 
attempt against Prime Minister Rafiq Sidqi Five 
other defendants received prison terms and one 
was acquitted [3/17 FBIS, 3/18 NYT] 

Mar. 17: Two army officers were executed for 
plotting to kill President Mubarak They had been 
convicted of planting explosives at an airstrip near 
the Libyan border shortly before Mubarak was to 
land [3/18 FT] 
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Mar. 20: In Cairo, four people affihated with al- 
Sha'b were detained by police on charges of ‘‘in- 
citing hatred against the government" by urging 
protests to the Hebron massacre Arrested were 
Sha‘b editor Adil Hussein, Labor Party deputy 
chairman Hilm: Murad, managing editor Makdi 
Husayn and journalist Mustafa Bakn [3/21 FBIS] 
Mar. 21: One soldier and six alleged Islamists were 
killed when soldiers attacked the village of Balayza 
in the south The attack was reportedly in retalia- 
tion for a 20 March attack on police 1n Sidfi during 
which four people were killed and seven others 
wounded [3/22 NYT] 

In Asyut, police and gunmen fought for 12 hours, 
leaving 13 people dead [3/22 WP] 

Mar. 26: A bomb was thrown at a police car on the 
Catro-Ismaiha road, injuring two officers [3/28 
FBIS] 

Mar. 27: In Asyut, in a clash with security officers, 
three gunmen were killed and two injured, and 
seven police and bystanders were wounded [3/28 
FBIS, 3/28 WP] 

Mar. 31: A bomb exploded outside the Interna- 
tional Trade Bank, causing no injuries. [4/1 FBIS] 
Apr. 2: Hamdi Rashwan, wanted by police in 
several cases of assault on police, was killed in the 
Bam Sumay area of Asyut [4/5 FBIS] 

Apr. 4: Ahmad al-Baradi, editor of al-Akhbar, 
which published caricatures assailing terrorism, 
was shot dead in Qalyub [4/8 FBIS] 

Three alleged terrorists were killed 1n a clash 
with security forces in Asyut [4/8 FBIS] 

Apr. 7: Policeman Nad: Muhammad and gunman 
Abd al-Hadi Haqq were killed during an exchange 
of gunfire ın Suhay governorate [4/8 FBIS] 

Apr. 9: Rauf Khayrat of the State Security Intelh- 
gence Service, his driver, and his bodyguard were 
killed by a bomb in Giza The Islamic Group 
claimed responsibility [4/11 FBIS] 

In al-Qustya, gunmen killed policeman Al 
Thabit Alı Muhammad al-Ma’adi [4/11 FT, 4/11 
FBIS] 

Apr. 13: Adel Siam, accused of organizing assassi- 
nation attempts, was shot to death by police in an 
unspecified place [4/14 WP] 


Iran 


See also, Central Asia, Regional Affairs, Jordan, 
Pakistan 


1994 

Jan. 18: US independent counsel Lawrence E 
Walsh’s final report on the Iran-contra affair stated 
that former US presidents Ronald Reagan and 
George Bush had not broken the law, although 
both were aware of their actions, and Bush had 
withheld evidence from investigators [1/19 NYT] 
Jan. 19: Bishop Haik Hovsepian Mehr, the general 
supenntendent of the Assemblies of God Churches, 
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disappeared 1n Tehran and was feared kidnapped 
[1/27 NYT] 

Jan. 31: Bishop Mehr was found dead ın Tehran 
[2/1 WP] 

Feb. 1: In Tehran, unidentified gunmen fired into a 
crowd of several thousand people during a speech 
by President Alı Akbar Hashem: Rafsanjani com- 
memorating the fifteenth anniversary of the Iranian 
revolution No injuries were reported [2/2 NY T] 

Feb. 7: 20 people were arrested in connection with 
the gunfire at the 1 February speech by President 
Rafsanjani, including the accused gunman, 
Kourosh Nikakhtar, who was charged with at- 
tempted assassination [2/8 FBIS] 

Feb. 11: 300,000 people celebrated the 15th ann- 
versary of the revolution by attending a speech by 
President Rafsanjam [2/12 NYT] 

Mar. 1: Two policemen were killed ın Zahedan 
after riots broke out following a report that the 
Sunni mosque in Mashhad was to be demolished 

(3/2 FBIS] 

Mar. 17: The government waived visa require- 
ments for up to a two-week stay ın the free-trade 
zones of Kish and Qeshm islands, and Chahbahar 
[3/18 FT] 

Apr. 5: The government banned television satellite 
dishes and ordered the seizure within two months 
of all satellite equipment, stating that they infringed 
on national and religious cultures [4/6 FT, 4/6 
WSJ} 


Iraq 


See also, Regional Affairs, Kuwait 


1994 


Jan. 17: In testimony before the Scott commission, 
British prime minister John Major denied having 
had any role in decisions to allow tbe export of 
weapons-making equipment to Iraq between 1988 
and August 1990 [1/18 NYT] 

Jan. 18: President Saddam Hussein launched a suit 
agamst the former Iraq: ambassador to Canada, 
Hisham al-Shawi, who defected to Britain in Au- 
gust, stating that al-Shawi took C$345,153 and 
US$155,950 from the Canadian embassy [1/19 FT] 
Jan. 24: According to Agence France-Presse 
(AFP), police in Baghdad shot and killed approxi- 
mately 30 foreign currency dealers following a 
government statement blaming them for the col- 
lapse of the Iraqi dinar [2/14 FBIS] 

Jan. 28: Turkish planes bombed a Kurdish camp at 
Zhaleh in northern Iraq [1/29 WP] 

Jan. 31: Three of ten German citizens accused of 
violating export laws on sales of technology and 
chemicals to Iraq were acquitted by a court m 
Darmstadt, Germany [2/1 WSJ] 

Feb. 2: Rolf Ekeus, head of the UN efforts to 
eliminate weapons of mass destruction m Iraq, 
began talks with Iraqi foreign minister Muhammad 


Said on the long-term monitoring of Iraqi weapons 
and the UN oil embargo [2/3 FBIS] 

Feb. 6. UN representative Ekeus completed four 
days of talks on installing a long-term monitoring 
system for Iraqi arms production [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Andrew Leithead, a British assistant trea- 
sury solicitor, told the Scott inquiry investigating 
Bntish exports of arms-making equipment to Iraq 
that government lawyers and ministers had doc- 
tored official papers in the investigation [2/18 FT] 
Feb. 21: Two Kurdish groups of northern Iraq, the 
Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) and the Kur- 
distan Islamic League (KIL), signed a ceasefire and 
agreed to release all prisoners The KIL agreed to 
take part in the Kurdish administration structure 

[2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 28: The UN special commission to disarm Iraq 
stated that ıt found no evidence for charges that the 
government had used chemical weapons against 
Shi'1 Muslims in the southern marshlands in Sep- 
tember 1993 [3/1 NYT] 

Mar. 14: Two Swedish journalists were wounded in 
acar bomb explosion near Aqrah in the north [3/15 
FBIS] 

Mar. 19. The UN Secunty Council agreed to 
maintain sanctions against Iraq, despite increased 
Iraqi cooperation on ehminating weapons of mass 
destruction [3/20 FT] 

Mar. 22: According to the Wall Street Journal, the 
Iraqi government moved troops to the border of the 
UN-protected Kurdish enclave in the north, alleg- 
edly ın retaliation for the UN refusal to lift the oil 
embargo against Iraq (3/23 NYT] 

Mar. 24: According to AFP, the army shelled 
villages in the Kurdish area of Chamchamal and 
deployed forces within 500 yards of the check- 
point [3/24 FBIS] 

Mar. 27: Two UN guards were wounded by um- 
dentified gunmen near Irbil [3/28 FBIS] 

Apr. 3: German journalist Lissy Schmidt and her 
bodyguard were shot to death in northern Iraq [4/6 
WP] 

Apr. 5: Al-Hay Abd al-Lati£ Mahmud Bunniyah, 
who was reportedly critical of Iraqi economic 
policy, was killed in an attack on his car en route to 
Jordan [4/6 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: A Danish UN officer was wounded in the 
north while guarding food shipments on protected 
transportation routes [4/7 NYT] 

According to the Washington Post, the UN 
received reports that Iraq offered a bounty of 
$10,000 to anyone who killed a UN or international 
aid worker [4/6 WP] 

Apr. 8: Two bombs exploded near the industry 
ministry and mngation ministry in. Baghdad No 
casualties were reported [4/11 FBIS] 

Apr. 13: Talib al-Suhayl, a member of the London- 
based Iraqi opposition group Free Iraq: Council, 
was shot dead in Beirut Police detamed Iraqi 
diplomats Khalid Khalaf and Muhammad Kadhem 
in connection with the killing [4/14 WP] 


Apr. 14: US fighter planes shot down two US 
helicopters over the Kurdish enclave 1n northern 
Iraq, killing all 26 people on board—15 Americans, 
3 Turks, 2 Bntons, 1 French and 5 Kurds The 
fighter plane pilots reportedly had misidentified the 
helicopters as Russian-made MI-24 attack helicop- 
ters that are flown by Iraqis [4/15 NYT, WP] 

The United States, Britan and France an- 
nounced plans to resume military reconnaissance 
fights over the Kurdish no-fly zone, which were 
suspended on 21 December after Iraqi forces fired 
on them near Fayadah [4/15 NYT] 

Apr. 14: Radio Lebanon (Beirut) reported that the 
Lebanese foreign ministry requested that Iraq hft 
the immunity of Iraqi diplomats Khalaf and Kad- 
hem, accused of killing Talib al-Suhayl Iraq de- 
manded that Lebanon honor their immunity and 
release them [4/14 FBIS] 

Apr. 15. US officials investigating the downing of 
two US helicopters over Iraq stated that the elec- 
tronic system used by US fighter planes to identify 
aircrafts had failed and no warning had been given 
to the US helicopters because the rules of engage- 
ment did not require it. [4/16 NYT] 

Among the 26 killed were the mission's US 
commander Gerald Thompson, and his replace- 
ment, Richard A Mulhern, as well as senior offic- 
ers from Britain, France and Turkey [4/16 NYT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1994 

Jan. 27: Israeli prime minister Yitzhak Rabin an- 
nounced that Israel would buy 20 F-15E Jet fighters 
from McDonnell Douglas, costing $2 billon [1/28 


Jan. 31: Israel's cabinet approved a health insur- 
ance proposal opposed by health minister Haim 
Ramon, who responded by stating that he would 
resign within a week [2/1 FT] 

Feb. 13: French foreign minister Alam Juppé ar- 
rived for a three-day visit 1n Israel during which he 
would meet with Foreign Minister Peres and Prime 
Minister Rabin [2/15 FBIS] 

Feb. 16: Several of Israel’s top bankers were 
convicted of criminal responsibility for a 1983 
stock market crash because of their alleged manip- 
ulation of share prices. [2/17 FT] 

Feb. 17: The Congo government signed a $50 
million agreement with Israel to have former Israeli 
soldiers train a presidential guard unit. (2/18 WP] 
Mar. 4: According to the Financial Times, Israeli 
prime minister Rabin held negotiations with 
Tsomet party leader Rafael Eitan over the possi- 
bility of Tsomet joining Rabin’s coalition [3/4 FT] 
Mar. 9: Kol Yisrael reported that Moledet, the 
National Religious Party, Likud, and Tzomet filed 
motions of no confidence over the treatment of 
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Jewish settlers in the West Bank and Gaza, and in 
protest of the Israeli closure of the Western Wall 
[3/9 FBIS] 

Mar. 14: Israeli prime minister Rabin signed an 
agreement to add the Shas party to his coalition, 
giving him a majonty of 62 of the 120 seats in 
parhament He reportedly promised that Jewish 
settlements would not be dismantled dunng the 
internum period of Palestiman rule, and that he 
would not agree to a division of Jerusalem or to an 
Israel withdrawal from the Golan Heights without 
a referendum [3/15 FT, 3/17 FT] 


Jordan 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1994 


Jan. 16: Three alleged members of the Islamic 
Liberation party were sentenced to death for plot- 
ting to assassinate King Hussein in June 1993 Two 
others were sentenced in absentia [1/17 FT] 

Jan. 20: King Hussein arrived in Washington for 
medical tests at the Mayo clinic [1/21 FBIS] 

Feb. 3: The government ordered 21 of the 26 
employees of the Iranian embassy in Amman to 
leave the country within two months [2/4 WP] 
Feb. 22: 15 members of Abu Nidal’s Fatah Revo- 
lutionary Council were arrested following a raid on 
their Amman office [2/23 WP] 

Feb. 12: In Amman, French foreign mimster Alain 
Juppé met with Prime Minister. Abd al-Salim al- 
Mayalı to discuss regional issues [2/15 FBIS] 
Mar. 5; 33 Iranian diplomats left Jordan 1n comph- 
ance with the 3 February Jordanian request that 
Tran reduce its diplomatic staff in Amman [3/7 
FBIS] 


Kuwait 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1994 

Jan. 16: The Kuwait News Agency announced that 
Sheikh Ah Khahfa al-Sabah, former Kuwait: fi- 
nance minister and a member of the ruling Sabah 
family, will stand trial 18 January with Nasim 
Mohsen, Hasan Qabayard, Abdulfatah al-Badr, 
and Briton Tim Stafford on charges of embezzling 
public funds from the Kuwait Oil Tanker Com- 
pany [1/17 FT] 

Mar. 5: Wal: Abd al-Hadi al-Ghazali, a key defend- 
ant 1n the trial of eleven Iraqis and three Kuwaitis 
accused of attempting to assassinate former US 
president Bush, retracted his confession of work- 
ing for the Iraqi intelligence service and pleaded 
not guilty [3/7 FBIS] 

Apr. 9: Abd al-Aziz al-Dakhil, the minister of state 
for cabinet affairs, announced that the cabinet 
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members had tendered their resignations 1n antici- 
pation of a cabinet reshuffle [4/11 FBIS] 
Apr. 13: A new cabinet was announced 

Ahmad al-Hamud al-Jabir, Defense 

Ahmad Khalid al-Kulayb, Social Affairs and 
Labor 

Jasim Muhammad al-Awn, Communications, 
Electricity and Water 

Habib Jawhar Hayat, Public Works 

Abd al-Rahman Salth al-Mubaylan, Health 

Abd al-Muhsin Mid’ay al-Mid’ay, Oil 

Ah Sabah al-Salim, Interior 

Alı Fahd al-Zumay, Religious Endowments and 
Islamic Affairs 

Hlal Mishari al-Mutayn, Commerce and Indus- 
try [4/14 FBIS] 


Lebanon 


See also, Arab-Israelt Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Iraq 


1994 

Jan. 19: In the al-Naimah area of the Israeli self- 
declared **secunty zone," one member of the Popu- 
lar Front for the Liberation of Palestine-General 
Command (PFLP.GC) was killed and another 
wounded during an Israeli attack [1/21 FBIS] 
Jan. 29: In Beirut, Jordan’s second-ranking diplo- 
mat in Lebanon, Naib Umran al-Maaytah, was 
shot and killed by unidentified gunmen [1/30 NYT] 
Feb. 2: According to Agence France-Presse (Paris), 
the al-Awja Palestinian organization had claimed 
responsibility for the kilhng of al-Maaytah [2/2 
FBIS] 

Feb. 7: Hezbollah gunmen killed four Israeli sol- 
diers and wounded five others in the Israel self- 
declared *secunty zone," reportedly to mark the 
second anniversary of the killing of Sheikh Abbas 
Musawi by Israeli soldiers [2/8 WP] 

Feb. 8: An alleged member of the Fatah Revolu- 
tionary Council was arrested in connection with 
the 29 January assassination of Jordanian diplomat 
al-Maaytah [2/9 WP] 

Feb. 10: According to the Financial Times, Leba- 
ríon's economy grew seven percent in 1993 and was 
projected to expand by another 8-10 percent in 
1994 (2/10 FT] 

Feb. 12: Police announced that they had arrested 
four Palestinians in connection with the 29 January 
assassination of Jordanian diplomat al-Maaytah 
Yousef Mahmoud Shaaban, a member of the Fatah 
Revolutionary Council, was charged with the kill- 
ing [2/13 NYT] 

Feb. 14: The government submitted a draft law to 
parhament that would allow the partial privatiza- 
tion of the national oil, transport and electricity 
industries [2/15 FT] 

Feb. 15: Agence France-Presse reported that Mu- 
hammad Yaghi, a commander of the Amal move- 
ment, was killed by a grenade in his home in 


Zawtar al-Gharbiyah in southern Lebanon [2/15 
FBIS] 

Feb. 17: Prime Minister Harin asked Syria's pres- 
ident Hafiz al-Asad to help stop Hezbollah violence 
in southern Lebanon [2/18 FT] 

Feb. 22: In Sidon, Palestiman Muhammad Said 
al-Sayigh was killed and his two daughters 
wounded when a bomb exploded under his car 

[2/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: Responding to requests by US secretary of 
state Christopher to curb violence in the south, the 
government announced that it was taking steps in 
cooperation with Syra to increase security 
throughout the country, especially in the south 

[2/25 NYT] 

Feb. 27: A bomb exploded 1n the Maronite Notre 
Dame de la Déliverance church in Junieh, killing 9 
people and wounding 60 others [2/28 NYT] 

Mar. 21: Hezbollah killed two Israeli soldiers 1n the 
Israeli self-declared ‘‘security zone,” Israel retalh- 
ated by bombing the town of Nabattyeh, reportedly 
killing a 12-year-old and wounding 22 other school- 
children Hezbollah then attacked an Israeli patrol 
in the Rihan area, reportedly killing five Israel 
soldiers [3/22 FT] 

Mar. 23: Five people were arrested in connection 
with the 27 February bombing of a Maronite 
church ın Jumeh, three of whom were members of 
the Lebanese Forces Police stated that they had 
arrested Fuad Malek, military commander of the 
Lebanese Forces on unspecified charges [3/24 
NYT, 3/24 FBIS] 

Mar. 29: The Phalangist Party filed a lawsuit 
against the Lebanese Forces to regam control of 
the Lebanese Broadcasting Corporation, which 1t 
clams was established in 1980 with Phalangist 
funds but had been run by the Lebanese Forces 
since 1985 [3/30 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: Nine people were wounded ın an attack ın 
the Israeli self-declared ‘‘secunty zone" in the 
villages of Dibil and Ayn Ibil, sparking an exchange 
of shelling in which three Lebanese soldiers were 
killed and three others wounded PFLP and Israeli 
forces exchanged fire at an Israeli army post m Ah 
al-Tahir, killing three Israelis and wounding three 
others The South Lebanon Army (SLA) killed 
three PFLP members in Kufr Rumman [4/11 
FBIS] 

Apr. 11: Pope John Paul II indefinitely postponed a 
planned trip to Lebanon on 28 May because of 
recent violence [4/12 NYT] 

In Sidon, gunmen killed PLO member Husayn 

Abu Zayd, a deputy to Fatah's former intelligence 
chief in Lebanon, Kamal Midhat Two Fatah mem- 
bers were arrested in connection with the killing 
[4/12 FBIS] 
Apr. 12: The government reduced penalties on 
journalists and newspapers, limited the use of 
preventative detention pending trial, and lifted the 
ban imposed in March on the rebroadcasting of 
foreign newscasts by private radio and television 
stations [4/13 WSJ] 


Apr. 13: A court sentenced to death two Syrian 
soldiers, Abd al-Karim Jey and Muhammad Zaa- 
tar, and a Lebanese national living ın Belgium, 
Nehme Hamade, for the 1992 murder of two Leb- 
anese brothers The sentence, which cannot be 
appealed, would be the first execution since 1983 
[4/13 FBIS] 

Apr. 14: A bomb killed eight Israeli soldiers ın the 
Israeli self-declared '*secunty zone "' Israeli sol- 
diers shelled Sidon in retaliation, killing four peo- 
ple [4/15 WSJ] 


Libya 


See also, Regional Affairs, Egypt 


1994 


Jan. 26: Libya's economy minister Oman Mustafa 
al-Mantasser announced that unnamed foreign 
countries owed Libya $1 353 billion and demanded 
repayment at the risk of losing other assets in 
Libya [1/27 FT] 

Feb. 3: The International Court of Justice ruled that 
the Aouzou desert strip, which Libya annexed in 
1972, legally belonged to Chad [2/4 FBIS] 

Mar. 23. According to MENA (Cairo), Libya's 
secretary of the Foreign Affairs Committee at the 
General People's Congress, Saad Muybir, an- 
nounced that Libya 1s willing to turn over Abd 
al-Baset al-Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa, the sus- 
pects in the 1988 Pan Am flight 103 bombing over 
Lockerbie, Scotland, to be tned before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice in the Hague on the 
condition that the judges are from Scotland [3/24 
FBIS] 

Apr. 4: Delegates from Chad and Libya reportedly 
reached an agreement in which Libya would begin 
withdrawal from the Aouzou strip on 15 April, to 
be completed by 1 May [4/6 FBIS] 


Morocco 
1994 


Feb. 1: Clashes at Fez University between Islamist 
and leftist students resulted 1n one death and 10 
casualties [2/3 FBIS] 


Oman 
See also, Regional Affairs 


Pakistan 
See also, Regional Affairs, Saudi Arabia 


1994 

Jan. 25: Prime Minister Benazir Bhutto opened 
Pakistan's first all-female police station in Rawal- 
pind: [1/26 WSJ] 
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Jan. 26: The government announced new minis- 
ters 

Anwar Saifullah Khan, Petroleum and Natural 
Resources 

Khalid Ahmad Khan Kharal, Information and 
Broadcasting 

Khurshid Ahmad Shah, Education 

Makhdum Muhammad Amin Fahim, Public 
Works 

Nawab Muhammad Yusuf Talpur, Food, Agri- 
culture, and Livestock 

Mahk Ghulam Mustafa Khar, Water and Power 

Chaudhary Ahmad Mukhtar, Commerce 

Julius Salk, Population and Welfare [4/14 FBIS] 
Feb. 1: The upper house of parliament rejected a 
government-backed bill to curtail the autonomy of 
the central bank and reduce the powers of the 
governor, which would have replaced the October 
1993 laws giving the central bank freedom to set 
monetary policy [2/2 FT] 
Feb. 20: Three gunmen from Afghanistan hyacked 
a bus carrying 73 schoolchildren and teachers 1n 
Peshawar, forcing it to the Aghan embassy in 
Islamabad, and demanding $5 millon and 2,000 
truckloads of food for Afghanistan The hyackers 
released all but five children and one teacher before 
commandos stormed the embassy, killing all three 
gunmen No hostages were inured [2/21 NYT, 
2/22 NYT] 
Feb. 26: 13 Western governments and multilateral 
agencies pledged $2 5 billion in new aid ın support 
of Pakistan's recent economic reforms [2/27 FT] 
Mar. 9: Following appeals by Iran and China, the 
government announced that it was dropping a draft 
resolution to the UN Human Rights Commission 
condemning India for human rights violations in 
Kashmir. [3/10 FT] 
Mar. 20: The chief of the North-West Frontier 
Province Awami National Party, Nasim Wal 
Khan, was fired upon en route from Wal: Bagh to 
Peshawar, but escaped injury [3/21 FBIS] 
Mar. 21: Pakistan closed its consulate general in 
Bombay, reportedly over India’s refusal to grant it 
the use of the house of Muhammad Ah Jinnah, 
Pakistan’s independence leader [3/22 FT] 
Mar. 27. In Karachi, clashes between police and 
supporters of the Mohayi National Movement re- 
sulted in four deaths [3/28 WP] 
Apr. 5: US deputy secretary of state Strobe Talbott 
left on a three-day trip to India and Pakistan dunng 
which he reportedly would attempt to persuade 
Pakistan to accept an offer of 38 F-16 fighters in 
return for Pakistan halting its nuclear weapons 
program [4/6 FT] 
Apr. 7: Prime Minister Bhutto announced that 
Pakistan would reject the US plan to allow Pak- 
stan to have the F-16 planes in return for ending its 
nuclear program, stating that equal pressure must 
be applied to India as well [4/8 WP] 
Apr. 9: US deputy secretary of state Talbott con- 
cluded talks with Prime Minister Bhutto on capping 
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Pakistan's nuclear program but reported that no 
agreement had been reached (4/10 WP] 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 
1994 


Jan. 30: Saudi Arabia agreed to a plan to restruc- 
ture $9 2 bilhon in payments to five US defense 
contractors [1/31 WSJ] 

Feb. 1: French prime minister Edouard Balladur 
announced that France had signed contracts with 
Saudi Arabia worth £101 billion to modernize 
Saud: frigates, tanker supply ships and ground-to- 
aur missiles [2/2 FT] 

Feb. 16: Saudi Arabia announced its decision to 
buy $6 billion worth of US commercial aircrafts 
from Boeing and McDonnell Douglas Corporation, 
rather than from the European Airbus Industrie 
consortium [2/17 NYT] 

Mar. 8: Three Ethiopians who reportedly were 
being deported by Saudi Arabia hyacked a Saudia 
airlines plane carrying 139 passengers from Jidda to 
Addis Ababa, forcing it to land 1n Nairobi, Kenya 
The hyackers surrendered upon landing, and no 
injuries were reported [3/9 NYT] 

Mar. 13: The Saud: cabinet banned satellite dishes 
and devices that pick up television signals, allow- 
ing seizure of dishes and barring their import and 
production [3/14 WSJ] 

Apr. 9: The government stripped Usama bin Ladan 
of his citizenship and moved to freeze his assets in 
Saudi Arabia because of his alleged support for 
Sudan's Islamist leader Hassan al-Turab: [4/10 
NYT] 

Apr. 12: Muhammad Masaan, the spokesman for 
the banned Committee for the Defense of Legiti- 
mate Rights, disappeared while on a business trip 
to al-Qasim ın the north He had been detamed by 
the government for six months in 1993 [4/13 WP] 


Sudan 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1994 


Feb. 4: A group of gunmen opened fire at a mosque 
m al-Thwarah in Omdurman, killing 19 people and 
wounding 15-20 others [2/7 FBIS, 2/6 NYT] 
Feb. 5: The government reportedly launched an air 
and ground offensive against rebels in the south 
along the Ugandan border near the Ame, Aswa and 
Atepi refugee camps The UN aid organization 
Operation Lifeline Sudan reported that up to 
100,000 people were fleeing to Uganda as a result of 
the attack [2/6 NYT] 

Two alleged gunmen in the attack on the al- 
Thwarah mosque, Abd al-Baqi Yusuf and Yasir 
Muhammad Ah, were killed by police, and a third, 


Muhammad Abdullah Abd al-Rahman al-Khilaifi, 
was wounded as all three men attempted to flee 
police [2/7 FBIS] 

Mar. 8: Sudanese foreign minister Husayn Sulay- 
man Abu Salih reportedly stated that the Sudanese 
air force was carrying out attacks on Sudanese 
Peoples’ Liberation Army (SPLA) bases in an 
effort to force them to negotiate a ceasefire [3/8 
FBIS] 

Mar. 17: In Nairobi, under the framework of the 
Intergovernmental Authonty on Drought and De- 
velopment (IGADD), the presidents of Uganda and 
Ethiopia met with Sudanese president Omar Has- 
san al-Bashir to discuss ceasefire negotiations in 
Sudan (3/18 FT, 3/18 FBIS] 

Mar. 20: In Nairobi, negotiators for the Sudanese 
government, SPLA and SPLA-United met to dis- 
cuss terms for a ceasefire [3/23 FBIS] 

Mar. 23: Representatives of the government and 
SPLA agreed to allow aid to reach residents of the 
southern region and appealed to international 
sources for more aid The negotiations reportedly 
were adjourned until 16 May [3/24 NYT, 3/24 
FBIS] 

Apr. 4: The government suspended publication of 
al-Sudani al-Duwali on charges that it was critical 
of the government [4/6 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: Mahyub Husayn Muhammad hyacked a 
Sudanese airliner carrying 93 passengers and 6 
crew members en route from Khartoum to al- 
Danaqilah, forcing it to land at Egypt’s Luxor 
airport, where he surrendered and requested asy- 
lum [4/6 FBIS, 4/7 FBIS] 

Apr. 7: Ummah party leader and former prime 
minister al-Sadiq al-Mahdi was arrested and re- 
leased for the second time in 24 hours [4/8 FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeh Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1994 

Jan. 21: Basil al-Asad, the oldest son of Syrian 
president Hafiz al-Asad, died 1n a car crash near 
Damascus [1/22 NYT] 

Feb. 6: Jordan's King Hussein met with President 
Asad in Damascus, offered condolences to the 
president on the death of his son, and discussed 
negotiations with Israel [2/7 FBIS] 

Feb. 22: According to Agence France-Presse, Ah- 
mad al-Suwaydani, a former army chief-of-staff 
and rival of President Asad, was freed after spend- 
ing 25 years 1n Jail. [2/23 FBIS] 

Feb. 24: Syria issued exit visas to all remaining 
Jews in Syria, numbenng approximately 1,000 
[2/25 WP] 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1994 

Mar. 20: Presidential and legislative elections had a 
turnout of over 90 percent President Zine al- 
Abidine Ben Ali won 99 percent of the votes In the 
legislative elections, the Democratic Constitutional 
Rally won in all districts [3/21 FBIS, 3/22 FT] 
Apr. 4: The government banned the French news- 
paper Liberation. [4/7 FBIS] 


Turkey 


See also, Central Asia, Regional Affairs, Cyprus, 
Traq 


1994 

Jan. 22: Twenty people were killed by gunmen in 
the villages of Akyurek and Ormancik [1/24 FBIS] 
Jan. 25: According to TRT Television Network 
(Ankara), a bomb exploded in the building of the 
Diyarbakir governor, killmg one person [1/25 
FBIS] 

Jan. 31: Bulent Gultekin, governor of Turkey’s 
Central Bank, resigned, citing economic problems, 
specifically the 13 6 percent devaluation of the lira 
on 26 January [2/1 FBIS] 

Feb. 12: One policeman and nineteen alleged Kur- 
dish Workers Party (PKK) members were killed at 
Silopi (2/14 FBIS] 

A bomb exploded at the train station in Tuzla, 
killing five people and wounding at least 30 others 
The PKK claimed responsibility [2/14 FBIS] 

Feb. 14: Yaman Toruner, the chairman of the 
Istanbul stock exchange, was appointed governor 
of the Central Bank [2/15 FT] 

Feb. 15: 11 alleged PKK members were killed in 
clashes with police 1n Mardin and Sirnak prov- 
inces [2/16 FBIS] 

Feb. 17: According to the Voice of Independent 
Kurdistan (clandestine), a clash in the Silvan dis- 
trict of Diyarbakir resulted in the deaths of 57 
police and 3 alleged PKK members [2/24 FBIS] 
Feb. 18: A bomb exploded at the Democracy Party 
(DEP) headquarters in Ankara, killing one person 
and wounding 11 others [2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 21: In Adalar, mayor Recep Koc was shot to 
death [2/22 FBIS] 

Feb. 25: DEP leader Hatip Dicle announced that 
the DEP was withdrawing from the 27 March 
elections [2/28 FBIS] 

Mar, 2: In Ankara, parliamentary immunity was 
lifted for Kurdish members of parliament (MPs) 
Dicle, the leader of the DEP, and Orhan Dogan, the 
Sirnak deputy They were arrested on charges of 
crimes against the sovereignty of the state and 
faced the death penalty if convicted [3/3 FBIS, 
FT] 
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Mar. 3: In Ankara, Kurdish MPs Mahmut Alinak, 
Hasan Mezarcı, Selim Sadak, Sırrı Sakik, Ahmet 
Turk, and Leyla Zana were stripped of their 1mmu- 
nity and arrested on charges of crimes against the 
sovereignty of the state [3/14 FBIS] 

Mar. 6: Thirty alleged PKK members and five 
soldiers were reportedly killed in a clash on Agn 
Mountain [3/7 FBIS] 

Mar. 10: Nine alleged PKK members were arrested 
m Ankara, including a DEP candidate in the Adana 
mayoral elections [3/11 FBIS] 

Mar. 12: PKK member Muslum Durgen (alias Dr 
Baran) reportedly committed suicide during a clash 
with secunty forces ın Dersim province [3/25 
FBIS] 

Mar. 13: A Greek-Cypnot oil tanker collided with 
another ship inside the Bosphorus Strait, setting off 
five explosions and a fire 15 people were killed, 14 
mussing, and 29 injured The strait was closed 
indefinitely [3/14 FT] 

Mar. 14: A firebomb was thrown at the offices of 
the True Path Party in southern Mersin province, 
wounding two people [3/15 FBIS] 

Mar. 17: Muhyettin Ayata, the Republican Peo- 
ple’s Party’s mayoral candidate for Kayapinar 
township in Diyarbakır was shot dead [3/18 FBIS] 

Six Kurdish MPs arrested on 2 March were 
charged with offenses against the sovereignty of 
the state [3/18 FT] 

Mar. 19: A bomb exploded at the office of the 
Social Democratic Populists in Diyarbakir, wound- 
mg 17 people [3/20 NYT] 

A bomb exploded at the Republican People’s 
Party offices in Agri but caused no damage [3/21 
FBIS] 

Mar. 20: The government reopened the Bosphorus 
Straits after extinguishing the fires from the tanker 
collision on 13 March [3/21 WSJ] 

Mar. 21: The constitutional court reversed parlia- 
ment’s decision to revoke the 1mmunity of DEP 
deputies Hasan Mezarci and Selim Sadak, but 
upheld the decision to revoke the rmmunity of six 
other MPS [3/22 FBIS] 

According to the Cyprus News Agency, Kurdish 
militants attacked Turkish troops ın the east, killing 
12 soldiers [3/22 FBIS] 

Mar. 22: The Refah Party candidate for the Bingol 
city council, Sadik Boyanbas, was shot to death in 
Ancilar village [3/23 FBIS] 

Mar. 24: A bomb exploded in Istanbul’s grand 
bazaar, injuring four people Two other bombs 
were thrown at the offices of the Motherland Party 
in Ankara Unidentified gunmen fired on a meeting 
of the Refah Party m Istanbul, killing two people 
and injuring ten others 11 people were killed in a 
two-day clash with secunty forces near Hizan 
township [3/25 FBIS] 

Mar. 26: 68 alleged PKK members were killed in 
clashes with security forces ın Bingol, Diyarbakir, 
Icel, Kahramanmaras and Mus on 25 and 26 
March [3/28 FBIS] 
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Mar. 27: Municipal elections. were held nation- 
wide With a 92 percent turnout, the ruling True 
Path Party received 22 percent of the national vote, 
the Motherland Party 21 percent, the Refah Party 
19 percent, and the Social Democratic Populists 14 
percent In mayoral elections, Refah candidates 
Tayyip Erdogan and Melih Gokchek won ın Istan- 
bul and Ankara, respectively The True Path Party 
won the Izmir mayoral election, and the Mother- 
land Party won Adana [3/30 FBIS, 3/30 FT] 

A bomb exploded at the Saint Sophia museum in 
Istanbul, 1njuring three foreign tourists The PKK 
claimed responsibilty [3/28 WP] 

Mar. 28. The Central Bank announced that Tur- 
key's current account deficit was $6 38 billion, up 
577 percent from 1992 

Ten alleged PKK members were killed by secunty 
forces in the southeastern provinces [3/29 FBIS] 
Mar. 29: A clash broke out between members of 
the True Path Party and Refah parties in Pathos 
The Refah party mayoral candidate Fahrettin Esin 
and four others were killed A curfew was placed 
on the city 

17 people, including five members of the DEP, 

were arrested on charges of collaboration with 
"terrorist organizations ” [3/30 FBIS] 
Mar. 30: Social Democratic Populist Party mayoral 
candidate for Trabzon, Vahit Yigit, and indepen- 
dent candidate Esref Tanriverdi filed protests with 
the elections board following the discovery of 6,000 
stamped ballots in a dumpster The margin of 
victory had been 2,130 votes [3/31 FBIS] 

Fifteen people were killed and one wounded 
when a bus hit a mine on a bridge near Idil ın Sirnak 
province [3/31 NYT] 

Apr. 2: Two foreign tourists were killed and 12 
people were injured when a bomb exploded in an 
Istanbul bazaar [4/4 FBIS] 

Apr. 4: The value of the hra on the mterbank 
market dropped ten percent 1n anticipation of the 
unveiling of a reform package by Prime Minister 
Ciller [4/5 FT] 

14 alleged PKK members were killed and 24 

captured in Biths province [4/5 FBIS] 
Apr. 5: The government announced a three-month 
economic package that included new taxes, layoffs, 
wage freezes, the closing of some debt-ridden, 
state-owned firms, and price increases on gasoline, 
tobacco, and sugar, as well as plans to reform the 
Central Bank The lira was devalued by 28 percent 
against the US dollar [4/6 FT, 4/6 WSJ] 

The Central Bank fixed the selling rate of the US 
dollar at 32,149 Turkish lira, an increase of 38 8 
percent [4/6 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: The Central Bank fixed the selling rate of 
the US dollar at 40,052 Turkish lira, a further 
increase of 24 5 percent. [4/7 FBIS] 

Apr. 11: 600 pilots staged a walkout, citing safety 
rsks because of irregular working hours [4/12 
WSJ] 

Abdulvahap Akar, the chief Refah Party official 
for Igdir province, was found dead on the Igdir- 


Karalik highway Twelve alleged terrorists were 
killed in clashes with secunty forces in Andac in 
Sirnak and near the Genc district in Biths [4/12 
FBIS] 

A semor PKK member in eastern Turkey stated 

that PKK member Durgen, who reportedly com- 
mitted suicide during a clash with secunty forces 
on 12 March, instead was killed by two of his aides 
[4/14 FBIS] 
Apr. 14: Milliyet (Istanbul) reported that Turkish 
ground and air force units launched an attack 
against PKK members in northern Iraq, killing 80 
[4/15 FBIS] 

Three soldiers and three gunmen were wounded 
m a clash in Diyarbakir's Kulp district [4/14 FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1994 

Jan. 27: Adil Eltas, a member of the Bank of Credit 
and Commerce International (BCCI), announced 
that a group of creditors he represents would sue 
Abu Dhabi unless it agreed to put up $3-4 billion 
The orginal agreement, which was nullified by a 
Luxembourg court on 28 October, had required 
Abu Dhabi to put up only $1 7 billion [1/28 FT] 
Feb. 16° According to the Financial Times, the 
government of Abu Dhabi was considenng an 
agreement with liquidators of BCCI that would 
provide greater return to BCCI creditors. [2/16 FT] 
Mar. 8: The liquidators of BCCI provisionally 
approved a revised settlement with Abu Dhabi that 
would increase Abu Dhabt’s direct cash contribu- 
tion from $1 2 billion to $1 8 billion, restructure 
and reduce its claims against BCCI, and drop its 
claim for $2 2 billion of assets allegedly stolen by 
BCCI, in return, Abu Dhabi would receive protec- 
tion from future litigation. The deal would require 
ratification by BCCT's creditors’ committee and the 
approval of the courts in Britan, the Cayman 
Islands and Luxembourg [3/9 FT] 

Mar. 10° The government of Abu Dhabi stated that 
it expected to collect $900 million by suing regula- 
tors, auditors and participants in the BCCI scandal 
[3/11 FT] 

Mar. 17: Faisal Islamic Bank and BCCI member 
Elias, both creditors of the BCCI, lodged an appli- 
cation with the Luxembourg court to prevent liq- 
uidators from signing an agreement until after 1 
April, at which time Abu Dhabi legally would be 
required to turn over all records relating to BCCI if 
no agreement had been reached [3/18 FT] 

Mar. 27: BCCI auditors face claims originally 
estimated at $8-11 billion from the BCCI liquida- 
tors [3/28 FT] 

Apr. 10. The committee representing creditors of 
BCCI refused to approve $34 6 million in annual 
fees demanded by the liquidators, who are partners 
at the accounting firm of Touche Ross [4/11 FT] 


Yemen 


See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Egypt 


1994 


Jan. 23: Three French tourists were abducted by 
members of the Ahnoum tnbe near Sanaa to pro- 
test against a highway project that bypasses their 
region [1/30 NYT] 

Feb. 20: In Amman, Yemen’s president Ali Abdul- 
lah Sahh and vice president Ali Salim. al-Bidh 
signed an agreement, which had been mediated by 
Jordan's King Hussein The agreement was nego- 
tiated to overcome the crisis which occurred when 
al-Bidh left Sanaa for Aden to protest alleged 
centralization of power m the north, the lack of 
security throughout the country, and the misman- 
agement of the economy [2/21 FT] 

Feb. 21: Four people were killed when fighting 
broke out ın Zinjubar in the Abyan province 

Northern forces reportedly surrounded the city 
with tanks and soldiers following the clash [2/22 
FT, 2/22 WP] 
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Feb. 22: Northern soldiers killed 15 southern sol- 
diers m al-Amaligah in the south [2/23 FBIS] 
Feb. 26: Three soldiers were killed in a battle 
between troops from the north and south at a 
southern outpost at Shagra, ın southern Abyan 
province [2/27 WP] 

Feb. 27: Northern troops attacked southern troops 
at Harf Sufyan north of Sanaa, killing 12 people 
and wounding 30 others [3/4 FBIS] 

Mar. 16: Dirham Abduh Numan, governor of the 
Shabwah Governorate, and secunty director Ah- 
mad Ali Muhsin were forced out of the governorate 
by government forces [3/18 FBIS] 

Apr. 2: Muhammad Humud al-Wanfi, a member of 
the General People's Congress, was shot to death 
in Taizz governorate [4/4 FBIS] 

Apr. 6: Ahmad Khalid Sayf, the Yemen: Socialist 
Party branch secretary in the Taizz governorate, 
was found dead [4/7 FBIS] 

Apr. 7: According to Agence France-Presse (Par- 
1s), southern troops bombed the town of Dhamar 
following an attack on the Basahib camp, 100 
kilometers south of Sanaa [4/7 FBIS] 
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I. March 1994, agents of Iran's Anti-Vice Department of the Revolutionary Prosecutor's 
Office arrested writer Ali-Akbar Sa‘idi-Sujamt. Subsequently he was charged with capital 
offenses. trafficking ın narcotics, sodomy, and contact with expatriate counterrevolutionaries. 
Clearly, having been stung repeatedly by Sa'idi-Sirjani's pen, certain elements 1n the Islamic 
republic seemed prepared to silence him for ever, by execution 1f possible, by other means 
should that prove too costly. Whatever his fate, the arrest of Sa‘idi-Sirjam confirms his 
emergence in the 1980s as an 1mportant dissenting voice 

The phrase ‘‘Ay Koutah Astinan'"' ıs rooted 1n a poetic address to clerical authorities 
taken from Hafez, the 14th-century Persian poet, wherein he admonishes them to refrain from 
meddling into the private lives and personal affairs of Muslims In the poem, the clerical 
custom of shortening sleeves as a show of pious poverty contrasts with the idea of 
transgression into private lives expressed 1n Persian as deraz-dasti (having long hands). The 
book's eight essays, written at intervals ın the early 1980s and first published in Iran in 1988, 
are centered on the relationships between people in power and those unwilling to submit to 
their pretensions The introductory essay, for example, contains the hilarious account of a 
watermelon price-gouging conspiracy between a provincial landowner and the local mullah In 
another essay, ““Khodam Kardam Keh” (My Own Damnable Doing), Sa'1di-Sirjani presents 
a fictionalized account of his own life The story centers on a case of mistaken identity that 
causes the writer-narrator-protagonist eventually to decide to go to a government office— 
inside the infamous Evin prison—to seek resolution to an error that has deprived him of his 
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individual nghts Although the visit proceeds without any unwelcome incident, the “narrator” 
suffers a heart attack on his way back home and is hospitalized for four days He returns to 
a home where his wife and children know nothing about the reason for his absence Having 
assumed the worst, they tried to contact trusted associates and relatives, many of whom have 
stayed away, shrinking from mentioning the disappeared man’s name More daring well- 
wishers counsel various precautionary measures through comically codified messages 
Eventually, the narrator's wife confesses that, to be safe, she burned some of his writings, 
information that causes the writer to suffer a stroke, requiring additional hospitalization 

The essays in Ay Koutah Astinan typify the kind of writing that has proved most offensive 
to Iraman authorities. In some of his vignettes and fictionalized sketches, Sa'idi-Sirjani stays 
at the level of current events, depicting situations where futile efforts inspired by revolution- 
ary zeal for a show of purity prove pitiably comical to everyone except those who refuse or 
fail to distinguish between appearance and reality In others, he delves into the depths of 
Iranian history or bottom layers of the culture to fetch the pearl of a single relevant episode 
about the trappings of power or mechanisms for resisting ıt In all his writing, the targets of his 
jokes seem to be pious pretension of purity by a few power-hungry and hypocritical politicians 
who have mastered the art of dissimulation 

Born ın December 1931, Sa‘idi-Sujam began his career as a writer in the pages of 
Yaghma, a journal conservative ın literary taste, but reformist ın political ideology His early 
essays, published irregularly through much of the 1970s, were subsequently published in 1977 
in a book entitled Ashub-e. Yadha (A Motley of Memories) ! His post-1979 work often 
transcends the seriousness of purpose that mark the early ones In them, intellectual angst 
gives way to a shrewdly conceived grin that signals the author's 1dea of the futility of attempts, 
on the part of political power structures, at cultural or aesthetic engineering 

The shift 1n tone and style first became visible 1n a series of fables, often conceived as 
remembrances of childhood or youth, through which Sa'idi-Sirjani began to offer his specific 
interpretation of the sweeping currents of cultural tides stemming from the Iranian Revolution 
As the clerical establishment, eager to consolidate its power, began to resort to extralegal 
means in order to eliminate its enemies, Sa'1idi-Sirjani. presented the story of a mythical 
creature 1n Iranian folklore called duwalpa, meaming ‘‘belt-legged ’’ Turning itself into the 
likeness of a feeble old man or woman, the creature appears on the path of unsuspecting 
passersby late at night, squatting, as if unable to walk, and begs for a nde home on the back 
of the traveller Once mounted, the belt-legged creature begins to transform its long, flimsy 
legs into a tightening belt around the traveller's waist It then demands to be taken to one 
destination after another until the traveller collapses from exhaustion As Sa^1di-Sirjani tells 
the story, the gap between the legitimate grievances that co-opted Iranians of all walks of life 
into the revolutionary process, and the undue hardships by which Iranians were burdened in 
its aftermath, begins to become visible 

Since 1979, Iranian readers have experienced the gap between the sweet promise of the 
revolution and such realities as summary executions of political opponents, 1mposition of a 
strict Islamic dress code on women, and persecution of religious minorities, through 
Sa‘idi-Sirjamt’s fables and satire ‘‘Shaykh San'an," a modern rendition of a well-known 
mystical narrative, became the most successful story of this kind It chronicles the rescue of 
a beautiful maiden by a prominent religious leader with the avowed intention of guiding her 
toward the path of true religion However, the shaykh’s desperate love—or lust—for the 
maiden brings about a total disregard of his pious intentions The central clue to the link 
between the medieval story and the political allegory 1t conceals and reveals simultaneously 
1s provided by the name Sa'idi-Sirjant gives to the maiden—Qodrat, meaning ‘‘power’’ in 
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Persian The author's careful delineation of the space between appearance and reality, 
between proclamations and action, and between dialogue and soliloquy, give this narrative a 
particularly rich texture Through such dichotomies, the shaykh’s hypocritical prety comes to 
the fore, in the tradition of the Persian fabulists of classical times 

Dar Astin-e Moraqqa' (In the Tattered Sleeve),? a collection of Sa‘idi-Siyjani’s essays 
mostly written before the revolution, 1s the author’s only book published without the lengthy 
delays to which the Islamic republic’s censorship apparatus has subjected his later publica- 
trons. In his introduction to this book, Sa'idi-Sirjani. pokes fun at cultural reorientation 
initiated by the Islamic state, exposing historical falsifications by Islamic historians of all ages 
and the famed clerical preoccupation with sexual matters 

It was clear by the mid-1980s that the Iranian government's patience with Sa'1di-Sirjani's 
satire was ending By then Sa'idi-Sirjani's popular writings were sought after by top Tehran 
publishers and printed ın runs of 50,000 copies, over ten times the print run of average books 
In a calculated move, the Ministry of Islamic Guidance refused to 1ssue the permit necessary 
for the release of 17 volumes of Sa'1di-Sirjani's work from three publishers’ warehouses The 
government's actions were designed to inflict severe economic damage on indiscreet publish- 
ers 

The unintended result of this de facto ban was a new edition of the book under review 
here Having exhausted his appeals to Iranian authorities, Sa‘idi-Suyam then turned to 
expatriate Iranians Ay Koutah Astinan, published jointly by two Iranian publishers ın the 
United States, ıs one of several volumes so published since 1991 Clearly, the estimated 
300,000 readers of Persian residing 1n North America are large enough to make such publishing 
projects financially viable What remained to be seen was the manner the Iranian authorities 
would respond to this novel way of circumventing their ban Sa'1idi-Sirjani's. arrest and 
incarceration may be a clear signal to all Iranian writers who look to the expatriate community 
for the dissemination of their ideas 

What makes Sa‘idi-Sirjani’s satire mtolerably offensive to the Iranian state—and, 
incidentally, uniquely appealing to Iranian readers—is his ability to dig the material of Iran's 
Islamic culture for evidence of resistance to religious intolerance What he offers are 
bittersweet morsels of writing evoking simultaneous laughter and profound sadness from the 
heart of a culture that has pitted a deeply individual sense of spirituality against official 
religious representations Writers less rooted 1n those sites in Iran's culture where resistance 
to such practices as pious pretence traditionally are inscribed may not provoke nearly so 
violent a reaction, no matter how obviously they may encode intellectual dissent Sa‘tdi- 
Sirjanr's "sin" consists of providing ample room for dissent within the Islamic discourse 
espoused by the present-day Iranian state Accounts less culturally grounded doubtless would 
be viewed as less subversive than those of Sa'idi-Sirjani, precisely because their discourse of 
dissent draws on fountainheads other than those that the state itself avows as 1ts own ideology 

Whether through fictionalized snapshots or narratives of saintly miracles believed with 
childlike innocence, whether through reflections on foreign lands and peoples or relaying real 
or imagined messages, Sa'idi-Sirjani has been telling one story—that of an essentially worldly 
Iranian culture in confrontation with a political power structure based on pious pretence For 
that reason, his meaning 1s immediately clear to readers His vision, developed in a specific 
context, may be bent or even broken ın the act of communication Yet, ın their movement 
from the diffuse space of the culture to the narrower workings a specific interpretive ambience 
under specific sociopolitical constraints, his allegories become political, and meaningful, and 
significant. The power vested 1n them comes directly from the culture 


[e 
2 Dar Astin-e Moraqqa' (In the Tattered Sleeve), (Tehran Novin Publishers, 1984) 
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In a less brutal society, Sa'1di-Sirjani may not have been a creative writer at all. What has 
propelled him forward over the past decade—and finally has landed him m prison—4s precisely 
that which he heartily despises the injustices suffered by the people he so deeply cares about 
That in discharging his obligation he has come to master the artful—and invigorating—humor 
residing in folklore and folk psychology, as well as a style unique in its contagious 
communicability, may be a blessing that will be appreciated more as time goes by One hopes 
Sa'1di-Sirjani may have the chance to see that day. 





EGYPT 


The October War: Memoirs of Field Mar- 
shal El-Gamasy of Egypt, by Mohamed 
Abdel Ghani El-Gamasy, tr by Gillian Potter 
et al Cairo American University ın Cairo 
Press, 1993 Distmb Columbia University 
Press, New York viu + 408 pages. Maps to 
p 416 Notes top 423 Bibl to p 425 Index 
to p 430 $40 00 


Reviewed by Richard B Parker 


Muhammad Abd al-Ghani al-Gamasy was 
chief of operations of the Egyptian armed 
forces in 1973 and subsequently served as 
chief of staff, minister of war, and chief of 
staff of the armed forces He served under 
General Abd al-Muhsin Murtagi in the Sinai 
advanced command center during the 1967 
war Gamasy thus brings a senior insider's 
view of the military aspects of both the 1967 
and the 1973 wars 

Although Gamasy's account does not change 
radically the general perceptions of either war, 
he has some interesting observations to contrib- 
ute, some of which raise questions about histo- 
nography and the correctness of various 
decisions The author has a reputation for hon- 
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esty and fairness, and his account should be 
taken seriously 

With regard to the 1967 war, Gamasy wntes 
(p 21) that on the evening of May 13 General 
Muhammad Fawzi, the Egyptian chief of staff, 
received a message from his Syrian counter- 
part, Major General Ahmad Swaydan, that 
Israel had called up the greater part of its 
reserve forces and was planning to attack 
Syria, using largely paratroop forces Other 
sources claim that the Soviets had given the 
Egyptians a similar report at least twice, and 
probably three times earlier the same day The 
report was false, and the conventional wisdom 
long has been that the Soviets must have imn- 
vented it The Russians today claim that the 
Soviets had not invented it, but were merely 
passing on an improperly evaluated intelligence 
report The Syrians reportedly had passed such 
a warning earlier, but had not been believed by 
the Egyptians If 1t 1s true that Swaydan deliv- 
ered the message as claimed here, it strength- 
ens the possibility that Syma was at the origin 
of the report Unfortunately, Gamasy gives no 
source for his statement 

Second, on page 27, Gamasy writes that 
Field Marshal Abd al-Hakim Amr issued or- 
ders on May 22 for the closure of the Strait of 
Tiran to Israeli vessels and strategic cargo 
bound for Israel, but that ‘‘ships sailing out of 
the Gulf (of Aqaba) were allowed to proceed, 
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vessels under the protection of a warship 
were to be allowed through, even if they flew 
an Israeh flag, and no such vessel was to be 
intercepted or engaged (emphasis supplied) 
Directives for interception and warning were 
also given " 

Egyptian intentions were debated hotly at 
the time, and still are by some The US 
embassy 1n Cairo was strongly of the opinion 
that the Egyptians were serious and would 
not hesitate to fire on US or other naval 
vessels escorting Israeli ships or cargo 
through the strait Doubt on this score was 
one reason the United States proceeded so 
cautiously on the proposal to create an inter- 
national naval flotilla to keep the strait open 
to Israeli shipping If Gamasy ts correct, then 
those who argued that the United States 
should have proceeded resolutely with the 
proposal were mght This probably would 
have prevented the war Unfortunately, here 
again, Gamasy gives no source 

With regard to the 1973 war and its after- 
math, 1n addition to some fascinating insights 
into Anwar Sadat’s idiosyncratic operating 
methods and thought processes, Gamasy 
makes two major criticisms of Egypt’s com- 
mand decisions First, he maintains that the 
Egyptians should not have paused for four 
days after crossing the canal before resuming 
the offensive toward the Sinai passes, by 
which time it was too late He maintains that, 
contrary to subsequent assertions by the 
commander ın chief, Ahmad Ismail, and the 
chief of staff, Sa‘d al-Shadhli, the plans 
agreed to by both those generals and by Sadat 
had not provided for a *'tactical halt” after 
crossing the canal and that seizure of the 
passes was the objective agreed on from the 
beginning 

Second, he maintains that the state of the 
Third Army after the Israel: breakthrough to 
the west bank of the canal was not nearly as 
parlous as Western and Israeli reports have 
had it, and that there was no need for Sadat to 
cry "uncle" at that point Gamasy would 
have held out and continued to fight 

This book was originally published 1n 1989 
as Mudhakarat al-Gamasi Harb Uktubar 
1973 Yt was serialized in the Cairo press at 
the time and reads as though the various 


newspaper episodes were simply stitched to- 
gether, with little effort made to avoid jour- 
nalistic repetition and staccato effect Indeed, 
the whole editing process 1s poorly done, 
which detracts somewhat from the book In 
particular, the translators did nothing to clar- 
ify the chronological obscunities of the ong- 
nal and their choice of English words 1s often 
infelicitous The book is important, neverthe- 
less, and students of the era will want to read 
it i£ they have not done so already ın Arabic 


Richard B Parker is an independent writer 
and lecturer His latest book is The Politics of 
Miscalculation in the Middle East (Blooming- 
ton Indiana Unversity Press, 1993) 


IRAN 


Encyclopedia Iranica, vol. 3: Ata’—Bayha- 
gi, Zahir al-Din, ed by Ehsan Yarshater 
London and New York Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1989 896 pages $225 00 


Reviewed by Roy P Mottahedeh 


The third volume of Encyclopedia Iranica 
shows that 1ts editor, Professor Ehsan Yar- 
shater, and its assistant editors, Prods Oktor 
Skjaervg, Manouchehr Kasheíf, and Estelle 
Whelan, have maintained the scholarly care 
for high standards that made the first two 
volumes such a success As in earlier vol- 
umes, Iranian studies are represented here in 
the most comprehensive sense The volume 
therefore includes articles on Armenian, 
Indo-Muslim, Central Asian, and other ap- 
propriate subjects 

As in the earlier volumes, there are long 
articles that are the equivalent of small mono- 
graphs The article on Avicenna, for example, 
offers the most rounded view hitherto pub- 
lished of the work of this remarkable man 
Basim Musallam, for example, describes Avi- 
cenna’s activity in medicine and biology with 
many new insights and a useful table of the 
correlations between the Hayawan and the 
Qanun Another excellent small monograph, 1n 
this case—to this reviewer’s knowledge—with- 


out parallel in either article or book form, 1s the 
article **Barda," on slaves and slavery, by 
M.A Dandamayev, Maria Macuch, C E Bos- 
worth, Willem Floor, and Hamid Algar As the 
short corresponding article on ‘‘Azad’’ (free) 
does not examine the Islamic period, the reader 
may not learn that—as examples 1n Ali-Akbar 
Dehkhoda's writings testify—this word had an 
afterlife in which ıt often retained its pre-Is- 
lamic connection with ‘‘nobility ’’ In general, 
Dehkhoda remains underutilized by authors 
here as he 1s underutilized by Western Iranol- 
ogists in general. 

Articles on geographical subjects vary in 
quality While Xavier de Planhol’s article on 
“Bad” (wind) is a most useful introduction to 
its subject, it 1s short and does not match 
Peter Beaumont's treatment of the hydrology 
of the Iranian plateau in volume one under 
"Ab" By contrast, the article on ‘‘Barf’’ 
(snow) 1s much fuller All geographical arti- 
cles make brave attempts at using statistical 
materials from Iranian sources, but such 
sources are scattered and often hard to obtain 
outside Iran 

So good and useful are the above and all 
other articles in volume three that the follow- 
ing suggestions are only counsels of perfec- 
tion The excellent article on ‘‘Badi‘”’ could 
have used the work of Abd al-Husain Zar- 
rinkub and Mohammad Reza Shafi'i-Kadkani 
to some advantage G M Wickens dismisses 
all secondary literature on Jami’s Bahare- 
stan, except the literary histones of AJ 
Arberry, E G Browne, Jan Rypka, and Zabi- 
hollah Safa, by telling readers that ‘‘the po- 
tential bibliography 1s large, but most of it 1s 
of little value and nearly all of it 1s out of 
print ” Surely there are readers who deserve 
the chance to evaluate Ali Asghar Hekmat’s 
Jami and other serious works in Persian on 
the Baharestan, even 1f they ultimately agree 
with. Wickens that they are of no value 
Alt-Akbar Sa‘idi-Siryani—in contrast with his 
other fine articles in this volume, such as 
““Bag-e Fin’’——sets a record by citing no 
sources whatsoever 1n his article on ‘‘Bang 
(hashish) in Modern Iran ” Sa‘idi-Sinam 
gives a fascinating and detailed semianthro- 
pological account of contemporary hashish 
production and use, but ignores the vast body 
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of relevant secondary literature from Lord 
Curzon to the present By contrast, Bran 
Spooner’s bibliography for ‘‘Baluchistan 
Geography, History, and Ethnography” cov- 
ers almost five pages 

Such niggling suggestions could be multi- 
plied, but would convey altogether the wrong 
impression. The Encyclopedia Iranica con- 
tinues to be the finest reference work avail- 
able for any aspect of Iranian studies and has 
carned the field many giant steps forward 


Roy P Mottahedeh, Department of History, 
Harvard University 


ISRAEL 


The Arab Minority in Israel, 1967-1991: 
Political Aspects, by Jacob M Landau 
Oxford, UK Clarendon Press, 1993 1x + 196 
pages Bibl top 227 Indextop 237 $35 00 


Reviewed by Virginia R Domínguez 


The most recent of Jacob Landau's books on 
sociopolitical phenomena 1n the Middle East, 
The Arab Minority in Israel, 1967—1991 seeks 
to update the data and analysts he published 
in The Arabs in Israel A Political Study, 
now nearly a quarter of a century ald Within 
these parameters, the book 1s successful 
Much has happened in Israelt and Palestinian 
circles since the late 1960s, and his 1969 book 
1s significantly out of date This version ın- 
cludes information on basic demographic 
changes affecting schools and schooling, as 
well as intergenerational relations in towns 
and villages There 1s some discussion of 
economic changes 1n Arab villages including 
their effects on women Most extensive are 
two chapters on ‘‘Political Organization and 
Leadership" and ‘‘Elections’’ (parliamenta- 
ry, municipal, and trade-unionist) since the 
early 1970s The book consists of nine topical 
chapters, framed by a short introduction and 
conclusion, that update the earlier book 


1 Oxford University Press, 1969 
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What 1s most remarkable about this book, 
however, 1s that it makes its complicated, often 
paradoxical, and never-settled subject matter 
look rather matter-of-fact, 1f not actually dull 
The structure of this book no doubt contributes 
to this effect Topics—not questions, theses, 
trends, debates, or arguments—are the foci of 
the chapters These treat ‘Economic Trends," 
‘*Religious Communities and Politics," ‘‘Social 
Change Village, Town, Tribe," **Education," 
"Language and Culture," **Political Organiza- 
ton and Leadership," Elections," and 
“Problems of Identity " This conception of 
order and form of presentation borrows di- 
rectly from encyclopedic narratives and pro- 
motes a sense of objectivity By adopting 
compartmentalizing ways of thinking about so- 
cial life that are common in the 20th century, 
“objects of study” are created that presumably 
warrant objective description The style 1s self- 
conscious, although not itself commented on 
As the book jacket puts it, ‘‘Professor Land- 
au's aim is to encourage an objective and 
balanced approach to the 1ssues Hn 

More significantly, the text frequently de- 
fines 1ts subject matter so narrowly that the 
embeddedness of Palestinian/Israeli Arab 1s- 
sues 1n Israeli, Jewish, pan-Palestinian, pan- 
Arab, and regional Middle Eastern life is 
greatly understated Conscious or not, it 1s a 
scholarly strategy consistent with ‘‘minoritiz- 
ing" practices—often awkwardly shared by 
liberals, centrists, and conservatives—be- 
longing to dominant majorities ın specific 
countries Conceptualizing people as a mi- 
nority entails conceptualizing the majority, 
along with conceptualizing some whole unit 
(society) within which the two parts fit In 
most minoritizing practices, and certainly in 
Landau’s case, the objectified minority is 
presented as bounded, definable, identifiable, 
less numerous, and containable The objecti- 
fied majority thus 1s evoked as dominant, 
powerful, self-defining, and containing 

In the Palestiman/Arab/Israeli case, the 
consequences are so palpable that one’s read- 
ing of a book like Landau’s is frustrating and 
troubling Landau does acknowledge the ex- 
istence of internal and external affinities and 
entanglements He does mention the fact that 
Arabs are the majority in most surrounding 


countries and that this makes ''the Arab 
munority in Israel” not a minority in terms of 
the region He does offer some discussion of 
the impact of Israel's role m the Lebanese 
war, following the 1982 invasion, on the 
Druze, and he extends his reach the most in 
his last chapter on *'The Problem of Identi- 
ty," when he makes reference to some of the 
ways that the occupation of the West Bank 
and Gaza Strip, and the now six-year-old 
intifada have affected Israel's Arab citizens 

Yet, the sense 1n reading Landau's book is 
that these are events and relations that are 
external to his subject matter 1n nearly the 
same way that they are external to Israel as a 
Jewish country This picture 1s, of course, 
defensible, given the laws of citizenship and 
official statehood, but it 1s also a strongly 
motivated one—driven by a liberal Israeli 
vision that wants peace, but on its own terms, 
which require a Jewish majority and a con- 
ception of Israel as a state for Jews that 
tolerates non-Jews, but cannot allow its Jew- 
ishness to be undermined or dissipated This 
move protects Israel’s claim to legitimacy 
and supports the perpetuation of the state of 
Israel as a Jewish state It also leaves no 
legitimate place for Arab nationalism in Is- 
rael 

This vision 1s evident throughout the book, 
in seemingly minor word choices as well as 
deliberate pronouncements and subject defi- 
nition For example, Landau freely describes 
people and organizations as radical, not 
seemingly in reference to any ‘‘norm’’ or 
‘‘mainstream’’ among Arabs in Israel, but, 
rather, relative to the Jewish majority and the 
legitimacy of the state When, for example, 
he writes that Sammy Smooha, ‘‘author of 
several important empirical studies 
thinks that the Arabs in Israel have been 
politicized rather than radicalized’’ his point 
is that even Smooha ‘‘has acknowledged that 
probably half of them reject the right of the 
state to exist, or at least have reservations on 
this matter,” and Landau considers this to be 
evidence of a **tmovement towards radicaliza- 
tion" (p 190) 

Likewise, the author 1s concerned with 
*modernization"" 1n the Arab sector both be- 
cause he obviously supports it as a way of 


enabling the structural integration of Arabs in 
Israel and because his analysis links ‘‘modern- 
ization” with ‘‘politicization,’’ and “‘politiciza- 
tion" with ‘‘radicalization’”’ (see, for example, 
p 3). He notes and applauds pragmatic infra- 
structural and institutionally participatory ac- 
tions, such as increasing electoral and service 
participation in the Histadrut—which 1s con- 
nected to the Labor Party and is the main- 
stream Israeli labor umion—but labels as 
ideological those organizations, actions, and 
positions that are almost without exception 
openly Arab nationalist 1n orientation. In con- 
cluding his book, Landau 1s quite forthnght 
about his vision, although it 1s not clear 
whether he sees just how deeply his description 
of Arabs 1n Israel is shaped by that vision 

Ending with what the book jacket calls ‘‘some 
far-reaching proposals to improve Jewish-Arab 
relations," Landau explicitly calls for Arabs in 
Israel to drop thei nationalism and accept 
minonty status in Israel, at the same time that 
he calls for Jews ın Israel to stop discnmmating 
against Arabs ‘“The Arabs in Israel," he 
writes, commenting on likely difficulties 1n 1m- 
plementing his own recommendations, '*should 
recognize Israel as a state with a Jewish major- 
ity, eager to preserve its dominant national 
identity After all, a minority cannot seriously 
expect a state and society to change its own 
nature, thus imposing the minority will on the 
majority" (p 196) 

A classic example of how prescriptive ‘‘ob- 
jective” descriptions can be, this book is 
clearly written, provides some information 
not readily available elsewhere, and is best at 
providing details about individual political 
actors, electoral statistics, and the succession 
and coexistence of political organizations and 
Arabic-language newspapers It 1s, however, 
very much the product of a vision more 
interested 1n perpetuating the Jewishness of 
the state of Israel than m understanding and 
articulating the conditions and positions. of 
Israel's Arab citizens 


Virginia R Domínguez ıs the author of Peo- 
ple as Subject, People as Object Selfhood 
and Peoplehood in Contemporary Israel 
(Madison | University of Wisconsin Press, 
1989) and White by Definition Social Classi- 
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fication in Creole Louisiana (New Brunswick, 
NJ Rutgers Umversity Press, 1986) 


MAGHRIB 


Polity and Society in Contemporary North 
Africa, ed by I William Zartman and Wil- 
lam Mark Habeeb Boulder, CO Westview 
Press, 1993 xi + 249 pages Appends to p 
259 Refs to p 275. Contnbs to p. 279 
Index to p 285 $59 50 


Reviewed by Ronald Bruce St John 


In 1966, L Carl Brown, inspiration to a 
generation of North Africa specialists, edited 
State and Society in Independent North Af- 
rica, one of the first comprehensive volumes 
1n the English language on the newly indepen- 
dent states of North Africa Brown's work, 
which served both as a cornerstone and a 
catalyst for much subsequent scholarship on 
North Africa, addressed social, economic, 
and political questions in a region that previ- 
ously had been largely outside the scope of 
scholarly concern in the United States 

Honoring the 25th anniversary of the pub- 
lication of Brown's pioneering work, the 
book under review revisits many of the 1ssues 
addressed in the original volume, in the light 
of a quarter century of North African inde- 
pendence The 12 contributions that make up 
Polity and Society in Contemporary North 
Africa are organized into three sections, 
which address history and politics, society 
and economics, and foreign relations Collec- 
tively, they do a superb job of dissecting and 
evaluating the complex social, economic, and 
political changes that continue to challenge 
the governments and people of Algeria, 
Libya, Morocco, and Tunisia 

Michel Le Gall opens the first section with 
an overview of the historical context in which 
contemporary change has occurred In so 
doing, he introduces the principal themes that 
form the framework for the rest of the work 
Stressing the diverse origins of the political 
and cultural forces affecting contemporary 
North Africa, he emphasizes that the notion 
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of broad political participation 1s a relatively 
new one to the region Although many schol- 
ars of the developing world in general and 
North Africa 1n particular overlook or under- 
estimate the 1mportance of this concept, 1t 1s 
central to understanding the forces of change 
now convulsing the region 

All the state-building leaders who won 1n- 
dependence for the countries of North Africa 
have now left the scene Three decades after 
independence, North Afncan societies have 
been changed irrevocably, and the changing 
structure of each society also has altered the 
capabilities each state possessed at indepen- 
dence In a sobering analysis, Elbaki Her- 
massi and Dirk Vandewalle consider the 
second stage of state building ın which new 
leaders must reshape the role of the state 
Clement Henry Moore, a contributor to 
Brown's 1966 volume, concludes the first 
section with an assessment of North African 
political parties His lucid and insightful anal- 
ysis argues—and there will likely be those 
who challenge the point—that the relative 
effectiveness of multiparty systems over one- 
party systems 1n the promotion of political 
participation and economic change remains 
to be demonstrated 

Mark Tessler opens the second section 
with a penetrating study of the growing polit- 
ical alienation that characterizes North Afri- 
can societies and 1s especially pronounced 
among urban youth His analysis is fol- 
lowed—and complemented—by a chapter on 
the impact of Islam on the contemporary 
North African state Mohammed Tozy sug- 
gests that similar historical experiences have 
marked the relationship of all North African 
states with Islam, and, not surprisingly, their 
responses to Islam also have been similar. In 
the following chapter on demographic pres- 
sures and agrarian dynamics, Hamid Ait Am- 
ara highlights the full extent to which 
population pressures continue to hamstring 
agricultural policies, structures, and produc- 
ton throughout the region Comparative 
chapters addressing economic reform and the 
evolution of local societies round out the 
second section 

The third and final section of the book, 
devoted to foreign relations, consists of three 


separate chapters that discuss interrelated 
themes Relations between the United States 
and North Africa began soon after US inde- 
pendence, but were of limited significance 
until World War II As John Damis points 
out, strategic and political interests 1n more 
recent times have dominated largely bilateral 
relations between the United States and the 
four North African states He concludes ap- 
propriately that the future will likely reflect 
much of the past in terms of the probable 
relations of Algeria, Libya, Morocco, and 
Tunisia with the United States 

Extreme asymmetry best characterizes the 
economic relations of the North African 
states with the members of the European 
Union As ın the case of the United States, 
EU policies have had a stronger determining 
impact on the European Union's relations 
with North Africa than have the policies and 
developments of the North African states on 
the European Union The production struc- 
tures of North Africa are oriented toward 
Europe and not vice-versa, and the ability of 
EU members to determine the outcome of 
any interaction 1s far greater than that of the 
North African governments Partially for 
these reasons, the states of North Africa 
periodically have sought greater collective 
strength in economic or political union The 
most recent of these attempts, the Arab 
Maghribi Union, has gone beyond previous 
efforts at integration, but still faces enormous 
economic, social, and political problems It1s 
unlikely to be successful in resolving all of 
these problems, but, as Mary-Jane Deeb 
points out, 1t does offer a forum for commu- 
nication and dispute resolution among the 
states of North Africa 

Polity and Society in Contemporary North 
Africa 1s a welcome contribution to the lim- 
ited literature on this 1mportant area of the 
world It may not have the signal impact of 1ts 
illustrious predecessor, nevertheless, the 
comparative nature of the analysis does much 
to explore and explain the enormous progress 
made in North Africa over the last 25 years 
The editors, 1n particular, should be compli- 
mented for what has become a ranty 1n the 
field—an accurate, integrated, and generally 
well-edited collection of individual contribu- 


tions If there 1s a criticism to make, it 1s to 
lament the excessive time that seems to occur 
between completion of individual papers and 
their eventual publication in an edited vol- 
ume. 


Ronald Bruce St John is the author of 
Qaddafi's World Design. Libyan Foreign Pol- 
icy, 1969-1987 (London Saqı Books, 1987), 
and the Historical Dictionary of Libya 
(Metuchen, NJ and London  Scarecrow 
Press, 1991) 
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Historical Discord in the Nile Valley, by 
Gabre! R Warburg Evanston, IL North- 
western University Press, 1992 xvm + 191 
pages Bibl top 201 Indextop 210 $49.95 


Reviewed by Donald Malcolm Reid 


“Egyptian and Sudanese Views on ‘Unity of 
the Nile Valley’ " might more accurately 
convey the main theme of this stimulating 
book The study highlights the views of 
Egyptian and Sudanese historians and politi- 
cians, bringing in Western sources mainly for 
necessary background 

Historical Discord consists of three dis- 
crete studies Part one examines the histori- 
ography of the first Turkiyya (the Sudanese 
designation of the era of Ottoman-Egyptian 
rule, 1820-1885) and the Mahdiya (1881- 
1898) Egyptian writers from the time of 
Rifa’a al-Tahtawi through the 1980s depicted 
Egyptian rule m the Sudan as benevolent and 
“‘civilizing,”’ the logical expression of a nat- 
ural **umty of the Nile Valley " To them, the 
Mahdiyya was less a reaction against Otto- 
man-Egyptian rule than one against rule by 
Charles Gordon and other Christian Europe- 
ans employed by Khedive Ismail 

Most Sudanese historians, although not as 
critical of Egyptian rule as Anglo-Sudanese 
administrators, disagree. They stress Mu- 
hammad Ali’s quest for Sudanese slaves and 
gold, deplore excessive taxation and official 
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corruption, and highlight the Mahdiyya as a 
precursor of the modern Sudanese state 

Part two examines in detail Egyptian, Suda- 
nese, and British views between 1952 and 1955 
on whether the Sudan should become indepen- 
dent or unite with Egypt Egyptians generally 
blame the failure to achieve unity on the tacti- 
cal mistakes of Gamal Abd al-Nasir, Salm 
Salem, and other members of the Egyptian 
Revolutionary Command Council They note 
the ouster of the half-Sudanese general Mu- 
hammad Naguib, the turn toward dictatorship 
in Egypt, and clumsy attempts to bribe Suda- 
nese politicians Sudanese histonans, however, 
depict long-term Egyptian insensitivity to Su- 
danese aspirations and downplay the missteps 
of 1952-55 

Part three treats the mutual political per- 
ceptions of northern (mainly Muslim and 
Arabic-speaking) and southern (mostly non- 
Muslim and non-Arabic speaking) Sudanese 
since independence Attempts at achieving 
Sudanese unity have foundered on the north- 
erners' insistence on an Islamic state and the 
application of the sharia, and the southern- 
ers' rejection of these conditions The Suda- 
nese assign much of the blame to divisive 
British policies that isolated the south from 
the more developed north 

Warburg lets his sources speak for them- 
selves, but leaves no doubt about his own 
views He sides with the predominant Suda- 
nese view that the first Turkiyya was on 
balance oppressive, and that most Sudanese 
in the 1950s were set all along on indepen- 
dence His gloomy conclusion on the north- 
south civil war 1s that prevailing political 
forces in the north are unlikely to retreat from 
their pursuit of an Islamic state, and that 
southerners will end their resistance only if 
provided sufficient autonomy to exempt them 
from sharia law 

The three valuable studies in this volume do 
not blend into a harmomous whole Warburg 
notes a glaring gap most of the Condominium 
era (1899-1955, the ‘‘second Turkiyya’’) 1s not 
treated here He suggests that the period re- 
quires a separate study and would have to 
include an evaluation of Western scholarship 
Given the high quality of Warburg’s work in 
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the past and 1n thts volume, one hopes that he 
has such a study in mind himself 


Donald Malcolm Reid, Professor of History, 
Georgia State University 


Port Sudan: The Evolution of a Colonial 
City, by Kenneth J Perkins Boulder, CO 
Westview Press, 1993 xvi + 247 pages Ap- 
pend to p 250 Bibl to p 255 About the 
Author to p 256 Index to p 264. $49 00 


Reviewed by Michael J Reimer 


It has been observed that cities were ancillary 
to the main object of colonialism, which was 
the extraction of hinterland resources Nev- 
ertheless, cities were needed to organize and 
expedite the movement of people, capital, 
and goods between colony and metropole, 
the type of city most obviously necessary for 
this movement was a port ! In some cases, an 
existing port was adapted and expanded, in 
others, the port was an entirely new creation 
A notable example of the latter was Port 
Sudan 

As Kenneth Perkins’ monograph shows, 
the decisive fact in the history of Port Sudan, 
studied here from its founding in 1905 to 
Sudan's independence in 1956, was indeed its 
newness The British decided to build a new 
Red Sea port, rather than to modify the 
existing port of Suakin Their reasons for this 
decision revealed the priorities that governed 
the development of Port Sudan The site of 
Port Sudan offered better anchorage and ac- 
cessibility for the many large vessels that 
would be required to carry Sudan's exports 
Moreover, "planners would have a ‘free 
hand ın laying out a town capable of almost 
any extension’ " (p 34) In Suakin the Bnit- 
ish would have had to modify their plans to 
existing settlement patterns and institutions, 
and would face disputes over expropriations 
of property 


pel 

1 Colonial Cities. Essays on Urbanism in a 
Colonial Context, ed by Robert Ross and Gerard 
Telkamp (Dordrecht, The Netherlands Martinus 
Nyhoff Publishers, 1985), p 1 


There were other considerations as well 
Suakm was and remained an embarkation 
point for African pilgrims traveling to Mecca, 
whom the British regarded as dangerous to 
public health and order In addition, Suakin's 
ties to Egypt were distrusted by the British, 
who were anxious to minimize Egypt's influ- 
ence in Sudan For the same reason, Egyp- 
tian nationalists protested the creation of Port 
Sudan Besides displacing Suakin, they fore- 
saw the new port—whose construction was 
financed by Egypt—diverting commerce 
from the Nile Valley and contributing to the 
separate development of Sudan 

Port Sudan's reason for existing was its 
harbor After its completion, management of 
the port was entrusted to the Sudan Govern- 
ment Railways (SGR), an agency that influ- 
enced strongly the development of the town 
Perkins pays particular attention to the com- 
position and organization of dockside labor 
In the first 25 years of operation, Yemenis 
formed the backbone of the harbor’s work 
force The SGR favored Yemenis over the 
Beja and other Sudanese for their efficiency, 
reliability, and isolation from local politics 
Dunng the depression of the 1930s, the need 
to reduce unemployment led the SGR to alter 
its policy Sudanese were employed in ın- 
creasing numbers, although Yemenis still 
were recruited to relieve labor shortages, and 
to moderate the wage demands of local labor 
In the event, Port Sudan experienced only 
occasional labor unrest until after World War 
II, when the newly organized trade union 
movement joined the agitation for 1ndepen- 
dence Even so, Perkins argues that Port 
Sudan’s large non-Sudanese population and 
its distance from the Nile Valley caused it to 
remain on the fringe of national politics 

The indigenous population also lived on the 
fringe of Port Sudan The powerful Land 
Allotment Board, which dehneated residen- 
tial and commercial zones, sought to 


put the most desirable people into the 
most desirable plots and relegate others to 
such positions as their commercial stand- 
ing or corporate desirability render[ed] 
most suitable (p 40) 


By this logic, the board situated the native 
shantytowns (called dams) near places need- 
ing laborers, while maintaining a cordon sa- 
nitaire between the daims and the more 
affluent central city that was home to the 
Europeans Not surprisingly, the daims were 
dirty, overcrowded, and lacking 1n essential 
services An effort was made to ameliorate 
conditions after World War II, but the admin- 
istration never caught up with the growth in 
the city’s peripheral population This fact 1s 
the basis of a vague indictment of the colonial 
legacy made 1n the book's epilogue—which 
summarizes the history of Port Sudan in the 
postindependence period—although it would 
have been more helpful in this context to 
know how the departure of the Europeans 
affected the city’s socioeconomic structure 
and spatial pattern 

Perkins has written an exemplary microhis- 
torical study He has made excellent use of 
the records of government agencies 1n Great 
Britain and Sudan to retell the city’s history 
in the voice of its makers The book is 
supplied with several photographs, but only 
one map, which 1s hard to read The author 
suggests that Port Sudan may be compared 
with other colonial ports (Port Lyautey and 
Port Said are discussed in the introduction) 
He does not draw out this comparison, but 
has indicated a direction for further research 


Michael J Reimer, Department of Arabic 
Studies, American University in Cairo 


MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


The Arab World: Society, Culture, and 
State, by Halim Barakat Berkeley Univer- 
sity of California Press, 1993 xm + 284 
pages Notes top 312 Gloss top 315 Bibl 
to p 325 Index to p 348 $30 00 


Reviewed by As'ad AbuKhalil 


This 1s a book that should have been written 
a long tme ago College courses on the 
Middle East have been in need of a text that 
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introduces Arab culture and society, without 
relying on the paradigms of those sociological 
studies that were based on the notion of an 
Arab/Islamic mind Halim Barakat brings to 
this study his expertise as a sociologist of the 
Arab world and his talents as a well-known 
Arab novelist 

The approach of Barakat 1s unabashedly 
Arab nationalist, and his political sympathies 
seem at times to belittle the significance of 
divisions in Arab societies, or to attribute 
them to external intervention Yet, Barakat 1s 
too sophisticated an analyst and too honest a 
writer to ignore the real socioeconomic and 
political conditions that retard progress to- 
ward Arab unity Barakat maintains that the 
impediments toward the goal of Arab unity 
are produced not by *'the ideals” but by the 
absence of "necessary rational structures 
and strategies" (p 4) One may question the 
practical value of an ideal that has not pro- 
duced ın actuality those structures and strat- 
egies in a span of over a century, and the 
extent to which the efficacy of an ideal can be 
judged without reference to the real world of 
concrete social and political conditions 

To be certain, constant references to the 
death of Arab nationalism by some authors 
need to be challenged, and Barakat does an 
excellent job ın debunking several myths 
concerning Arab political culture He pre- 
sents a fine analysis of the commonalities of 
sentiments, interests, and goals among the 
Arab people, although he occasionally under- 
estimates the role Arab ruling groups have 
played in promoting the fragmentation of the 
Arab world, while linking that fragmentation 
toa Zionist plan (p 6) Nevertheless, Barakat 
concedes that the success of the project of 
Arab unity is not inevitable, he stresses that 
“success will be determined by the will of the 
Arabs" (p 46) 

The great strength of this book lies in the 
author's ability to address the key terms and 
concepts of sociological analysis, without 
succumbing to generalization and reduction- 
ism that often characterize the writings of 
some analysts of Arab society and culture 
Barakat never uses data from life in a village, 
for example, to make generalizations about 
the Arab world as a whole He also persua- 
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sively argues that the Arab world 1s real, 
certainly not as a de jure political reality, but 
as a state of mind, or as an ethical 1dea for 
many ın that region As an alternative to the 
mosaic model, Barakat subscribes to the so- 
cial class theory Some readers might argue 
that Barakat does not provide original data 
here, but the book aims at utilizing already 
published materials to present a coherent 
vision of Arab society The author renders a 
tremendous service to the Western reader by 
sharing important studies by Arab scholars, 
many of whom are still unknown outside the 
Arab world He also exhaustively reviews 
Western academic writings, praising some 
and dismissing others 

Chapter 7, on religion, presents a refresh- 
ing diversion from the constant references to 
the theological origins of Islamic fundamen- 
talism in some Western and Eastern writings 
Readers may feel that Barakat does not give 
sufficient weight to the power of religion in 
people's lives, but his sociological approach 
helps to dispel several misconceptions about 
Islam in the Middle East In his chapter on 
Arab politics, Barakat draws too positive a 
picture of the neofascist Syrian Social Na- 
tionalist Party He also fails to note that 
Antun Sa‘adah’s definition of the nation con- 
tained racist and anti-Jewish elements, in 
addition to ‘‘geographical and social" (p 165) 
elements Barakat’s chapter on creative ex- 
pression makes an important contribution to 
the critical study of the contemporary Arab 
literary movement, and he is quite modest in 
not paying too much attention to his own 
novels The section on Arab thought 1s rather 
descriptive, but it provides a useful summary 
of the important intellectual debates in the 
Arab world in this century His statement 
that ‘‘1t is possible to criticize the tendency of 
liberal intellectuals like Al-Bustant, Yacoub 
Sarrouf, Nimr Faris, and Jur: Zaydan to 
borrow liberal ideas from Europe" (p 247) 
needs further explanation Why does the 
mere act of borrowing liberal ideas from 
Europe become a legitimate target for criti- 
cism? 

This ıs a book that should be read by 
students of the Middle East It provides ex- 
tensive information and analysis to which 


English-language readers are not always ex- 
posed One would have liked Barakat to 
show more of his scholarly personality, 
which 1s often buried behind his critical and 
valuable reviews of other people's works At 
times the author seems reluctant to emerge 
with a separate 1dentity, although he does not 
shy away from revealing his radical and Arab 
nationalist sympathies The transliteration of 
Arabic is consistently inconsistent and does 
not follow any of the standard forms 

Those who teach introductory courses on 
Middle Eastern peoples and culture will find 
their major text in this book 


As‘ad AbuKhahl is assistant. professor of 
politics at California State University, Stan- 
islaus, and research associate at the Center 
for Middle Eastern Studies, University of 
Californa, Berkeley 


Le nationalisme arabe, by Olivier Carré 
Paris. Fayard, 1993 264 pages Notes to p 
294 Index to p 302 Contents to p 304 
FF120 00 paper 


Reviewed by Antony T. Sullivan 


Olivier Carré, the translator of the poetry of 
Mahmud Darwish and the author of eight 
books on the Palestinians and Islam, delivers 
considerably more ın the volume under re- 
view than its title might suggest Le nation- 
alisme arabe is a major scholarly work, 
accessible to nonspecialists, that provides an 
excellent intellectual history of the eastern 
Arab world dunng the past half century 
Pan-Arabism and Islamic revivalism are held 
to reflect an identical utopian impulse, and 
both are scathingly criticized 

In Carré’s opinion, Arab nationalism, Nasir- 
ism, and Baathism constitute a single ideol- 
ogy, which, not surprisingly, has produced 
the same type of militarized and collectivist 
regime. The Egypt of Gamal Abd al-Nasir 
was a “‘police state of the same sort as are 
contemporary Syra and Iraq,” Carré ob- 
serves, and has been responsible for many of 
the ‘‘illusions, sufferings, and failures" that 
have scarred recent Arab history (pp 92-3) 


Nasırıst socialism succeeded only in stran- 
gling entrepreneurship, he argues, and in- 
creasing Egypt's dependency on the West 
For Carré, the harsh truth 1s that the social- 
1sm implemented by Nasir and exported so 
successfully elsewhere consisted of no more 
than ‘‘a little Nazism [mixed with] a strong 
dose of Jacobin statist nationalism well sea- 
soned with Stalinism”’ (p 25) 

To Syrian Alawi philosopher Zaki al-Ar- 
suzi (1899-1969), and Greek Orthodox 1deo- 
logue Michel Aflaq (1910-1989), Carré 
accords special importance as shapers of 
Arab nationalism in the Fertile Crescent It 
was largely the writings of al-Arsuzi that 
were ‘‘adopted and vulgarized by Aflaq and 
his associates" (p 71) A salient characteris- 
tic of all pan-Arabists was a passionate at- 
tachment to the Arabic language as bearer of 
a unique culture and history There, Carré 
observes, lay a major problem—‘‘Al-Arsouzi 
constructed a hierarchy of languages and 
cultures and accorded absolute superiority to 
Arabic and Arab civilization He rejected 
pluralism” (p 75) By refusing decentraliza- 
tion and exalting state power, Carré suggests 
that al-Arsuzi and other Arab nationalists 
abetted the establishment of Baathism ın its 
most virulent form, in the Iraq of Saddam 
Hussein In that process, the Nasirist publi- 
cist Georges Corm and Marxist dependency 
theorist Samir Amin both played important 
roles. By way of contrast, the Palestinian 
poet Mahmud Darwish, Carré emphasizes, 
consistently has eschewed pan-Arabist dis- 
course and has made clear his conviction that 
Arab nationalism of the traditional sort has 
produced only frustration and disaster for 
Palestinians and others For Darwish, pan- 
Arabism today ıs nothing but the ‘‘nostalgia 
of the elderly" (p 175) 

One of the most significant of the assorted 
unhappy consequences of Arab nationalism, 
Carré argues, has been the fashion in which it 
has laid the basis for revivalist Islamic radical- 
ism In his judgment, ‘““Nasserism prepared the 
way for Islamism, statist Westernization serving 
as the cradle of a violent anti-Occidentalism’”’ (p 
18) Carré maintains that the accumulated fail- 
ures of Nasir and such leaders of ‘‘revolutionary 
republics” as Saddam Hussein have popular- 
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ized the Islamic alternative (p 19) In Carré's 
opinion, pan-Arabism and Islamic radicalism 
are in fact ideological twins, and both should be 
understood as part of a common fundamentalist 
impulse shared by thinkers as apparently differ- 
ent as al-Arsuzi and Aflaq on the one hand, and 
Sayytd Qutb and Husayn Fadlallah on the other 

Nevertheless, Carré believes that fundamen- 
talism in its current Islamic incarnation will 
prove only a ‘‘parenthesis’’ in Arab history (p 
263). On the ruins of pan-Arabism and Islam- 
ism, Carré anticipates evolution of a pluralistic 
Arab state system resistant to the hegemonic 
ambitions of any of its members The Arab 
world, he concludes, 1s about to enter a post- 
war, nonideological era, an early manifestation 
of which will be the establishment of peace 
between Israel and the Palestinians 

Many will probably consider Carré's belief 
that revivalist Islam 1s ebbing overly san- 
guine, and his criticism of Arab nationalism 
too harsh Carré’s comprehension of the 
commonalities of pan-Arabism and Islamism 
constitutes an important insight of the same 
type as Ernst Nolte’s recognition of the sim- 
lanties between communism and fascism 
All of such redemptionist ideological enthus- 
1asms are what the political theorist Eric 
Voegelin denominated as gnosticism One 
hopes that preparations are now underway to 
translate Carré’s vigorously argued study 
into English 


Antony T Sullivan, Center for Middle East- 
ern and North African Studies, University of 
Michigan 


The Renewal of Islamic Law: Muhammad 
Bager as-Sadr, Najaf and the Shi‘i Inter- 
national, by Chibli Mallat Cambridge and 
New York Cambridge University Press, 
1993 1x + 189 pages Notes top 227 Bibl to 
p 242 Index top 245 $54 95 


Reviewed by Ervand Abrahamian 


In the 1970s Ayatallah Muhammad Bagir 
al-Sadr was the rising star of the Najaf sem- 
inanies The author of Iqtisaduna (Our Eco- 
nomics), Falsafatuna (Our Philosophy), and 
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al-Bank al-la ribawi (Interest-Free Banking), 
Baqır al-Sadr had by the age of 45 obtained 
the well-earned reputation of being the most 
innovative clerical scholar in Iraq. His bright 
future, however, was cut short in 1980 by his 
brutal murder at the hands of Saddam Hus- 
sein's regime He 1s now revered as a heroic 
martyr as well as a major Shi‘1 scholar 

Chibh Mallat has undertaken the difficult 
and ambitious task of analyzing Baqir al- 
Sadr’s works and placing them within the 
context of the intellectual ferment that took 
place in Najaf during the 1960s and 1970s— 
what Mallat terms the ‘‘Shi‘1 Renaissance ”’ 
Working with fragmentary information, Mal- 
lat first sketches Baqir al-Sadr’s biography, 
then moves on to the more serious task of 
analyzing his ideas—especially regarding 
economics, banking, private property, law, 
and constitutional government 

In analyzing Baqir al-Sadr’s hfe and works, 
the author provides invaluable information on 
the clerical establishment in Shr‘: Iraq, partic- 
ularly the teaching curnculum in the Najaf 
seminaries He also provides critical insights 
into Baqir al-Sadr’s economic thought, partic- 
warly his wntings on private property and 
Islamic banking No doubt, readers interested 
in ‘interest-free banking" will find Mallat's 
discussion of Baqir al-Sadr’s ideas on the topic 
highly useful This book will become the stan- 
dard work for studying the Shri clergy in 
contemporary Iraq 

The author 1s on less secure ground, how- 
ever, when he ventures into Iran (Over one 
quarter of the work refers to Iran) The 
author describes Ali Shari‘ati as a ‘‘human- 
1st," when in fact Shan'ati was an ardent 
critic of ‘“‘humanism "' The author stresses 
the fact that Khomeini did not address Baqir 
al-Sadr as an "'ayatollah," but mujtaheds of 
Khomeinr's generation were not in the habit 
of using that recently invented title, either for 
themselves or their colleagues Mallat traces 
the intellectual roots of the Iranian Revolu- 
tion to sufi and faqıh traditions, while 1gnor- 
ing the central importance of secular, 
especially leftist, influences For example, 
the author writes that the Guardian Council 
established ın the 1906 constitution ‘‘rarely 
met ” In fact, ıt never met On page 50, the 


author notes that Khomeini had difficulty 
speaking Arabic, but on page 208 he seems to 
accept the clam that Khomeini: delivered his 
famous 1970 lectures on velayat-e faqih (the 
Jurist's guardianship) in Arabic 

The book's chief problem lies in the star- 
thing hypothesis that Baqir al-Sadr was the 
main inspiration for the 1979 Iranian consti- 
tution The main evidence for this 1s the 
“‘striking’’ similar language appearing in the 
Iranian constitution and Baqur al-Sadr’s Pre- 
liminary Note in the Project of the Constitu- 
tton of the Islamic Republic in Iran Baqir 
al-Sadr had drafted this note in answer to a 
Lebanese cleric, who wanted to know what 
an Islamic republic would look like 

This hypothesis contains several problems 
First, no one in the Assembly of Experts that 
discussed the Iranian constitution at length 
ever cited Baqir al-Sadr or referred to his 
Preliminary Note Second, the "striking" 
similarity becomes less striking when one 
takes into account that this phraseology 1s 
exactly what one would expect 1n any such 
Shi'i document— stock terms such as justice, 
marja'e tagld, mujtahed, sovereignty of 
God, the Awaited Imam, Mahdi, Imamat, 
and velayat-e faqıh Third, the architects of 
the constitution, notably Ayatollah Moham- 
med Beheshti, would not have needed the 
guidance of Baqir al-Sadr or anyone else to 
draft their elaborate 175-clause document In 
fact, the final version was the product of 
three separate sources—Khomeinr's concept 
of velayat-e fagth, the provisional govern- 
ment’s draft proposal, which, in turn, was 
based on France’s Fifth Republic, and the 
pragmatic need of Khomeinr's disciples in 
1979 to retam the active support of the 
mostazafin (deprived) by promising them a 
highly ambitious welfare state 


Ervand Abrahamian teaches history at 
Baruch College in the City University of New 
York 


Russia’s Muslim Frontiers: New Direc- 
tions in Cross-Cultural Analysis, ed by 
Dale F Eickelman Bloomington Indiana 
University Press, 1993 xi + 199 pages Con- 


tribs to p. 203 Index top 206 $29 95 cloth 
$12.95 paper 


Reviewed by Georgi Mirsky 


The title of this work 1s somewhat mislead- 
ing In fact this work addresses three diverse, 
although related, issues—US and Soviet Mid- 
dle East policy in the Cold War era, Central 
Asia, and Afghanistan, Iran, and Pakistan 
Only the second subject corresponds to the 
title Communism’s collapse has brought 
about changes in political geography, and 
Russia does not border on the Middle Eastern 
countries Perhaps a more appropriate, if 
awkward title would have been ‘‘Yesterday’s 
Soviet Union and Today’s Russia, Con- 
fronted by the Islamic World "' In any event, 
the factual data and analyses that the book 
contains wholly justify its publication 

Both the US scholar Richard Cottam and 
the former Soviet deputy foreign minister 
Georgy Korntyenko argue that '*much Sovi- 
et-US conduct in the Middle East was based 
on sustained reciprocal misperceptions” (p 
5), and that such conduct produced a spiral 
conflict that ‘‘occurs when each party per- 
ceives the other as expansionist and responds 
with a strategy of containment and deter- 
rence” (p 35). In Kormyenko’s words, 
“Western fear of ‘Soviet expansionism’ and 
USSR fear of ‘American aggressiveness’ 
were the two major misconceptions which 
determined the confrontational nature of So- 
viet and American policies in the Middle 
East" (p 39) This is certainly true for the 
advanced phase of the Cold War, but can 
hardly explain the origins and initial stages of 
the confrontation Certainly, Josef Stalin’s 
behavior toward Turkey and Iran—against 
the background of his overall policy 1n Eu- 
rope, the anti-Yugoslav campaign, and the 
Korean War—provided ample ground for the 
West's concern about the secunty of the 
Middle East 

It 1s difficult to agree with Korniyenko’s 
assertion that the most harmful aspect of 
Soviet Middle East policy ‘‘has been the 
disproportionate role assigned to ideological 
considerations”’ (p 39). All aspects of Soviet 
foreign policy must be seen within the frame- 
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work of the communist 1deological prism 
The clear and explicit aum was to see socialist 
rule estabhshed everywhere Probably Krem- 
lin leaders after Nikita Khrushchev did not 
give much thought to the 1deals of commu- 
nism, but an implacable anti-imperialist cru- 
sade was their lettmotif The Middle East, 
along with the other Third World areas, was 
regarded as a "'soft underbelly” of the West- 
ern imperialist citadel, and gaining predomi- 
nance in Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
seemed a certain way to weaken world capi- 
talism fatally It was this ideology, although 
rather remote from original Marxist tenets, 
that motivated the Kremlin’s foreign policy 
worldwide, including the Middle East, and it 
would be futile to separate 1t from pragmatic 
geopolitical considerations 

One of the best illustrations of this world- 
view was Moscow’s decision to invade Af- 
ghanistan. Korniyenko writes that all Soviet 
diplomatic and military. professionals were 
against sending the army into Afghanistan (p 
41), but that they were overruled by party 
ideologues, who regarded Afghanistan as a 
future socialist country, ‘‘another Mongolia 
leaping directly from feudalism to socialism”’ 
(pp 40-1) Again, one may lament ‘“‘the 
harmful influence of ideology,’’ but ıt was 
precisely the essence of the Soviet system 
that provided guidelines for Moscow's for- 
eign policy 

If this debate may appear purely academic 
at this point, the three chapters on Central 
Asia after independence are highly relevant 
to current events Martha Olcott. describing 
the area's political crises, rightly notes that 
the old elite has remained in power—“‘lead- 
ers previously ruled in the name of an 1deol- 
ogy to which no one subscribed, they now 
rule ın defense of nationalism and the faith of 
their forefathers” (p 60) She also notes that 


while the Communist party was the only 
legal political organization, it served as a 
regulating mechanism for intra-group con- 
flict Now that its control has been broken 
or forced underground, intra-elite rivalries 
have been stimulated, and new groups 
have demanded access to political power 


(p 55) 
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Finally, she observes that 


many of Central Asia's leaders fear that 
they are running out of time The economic 
situation in ther republics is growing 
worse They may continue to blame Mos- 
cow for their problems, but Moscow 1s no 
longer able to aid and protect them (p 58) 


This last assumption, however, does not 
seem to be so self-evident today, as the 
Russian military presence ın Central Asia, 
particularly in Tayikistan, 1s clearly growing 

Alexei Malashenko and Abdujabar Abdu- 
vakhitov, from Moscow and Tashkent re- 
spectively, each examine the role of Islam in 
Central Asia The former provides insightful 
reflections on the successful coexistence of 
communism and Islam under the Soviet rule, 
noting that 


communist ideology has features parallel 
to the egalitarian concepts of Islam. collec- 
tive values are more important than indi- 
vidual ones, for example, and both define 
the individual in terms of his or her service 
to society as a whole The socialist 
system was easily incorporated into the 
traditional system (p. 63) 


He maintains that, at the same time, there 
was a continuous struggle between Islam and 
communism ‘‘for the nght to preserve or 
impose their respective ways of hfe In the 
end, Islam was the victor” (p 64) 

Abduvakhitov focuses on the issue of Is- 
lamic revivalism 1n the former Soviet Union 
He describes in detail the activities of the 
so-called Wahhabis in Uzbekistan, and also 
stresses the growing role of the mafia Abdu- 
vakhitov believes that neither pan-Islam nor 
pan-Turkism can serve as a unifying factor in 
Central Asia (p 95) and warns that ‘‘the 
appeal to an exclusionary nationalism will 
play a major role in new ethnic conflicts in 
Uzbekistan and elsewhere if there ts no large- 
scale democratization of political life and 
economic liberalization in the near future" 
(p 96) 

Chapters on Afghanistan, Iran, and Paki- 
stan also present much of interest to the 
reader They are extremely informative and, 
together, paint a fascinating picture of reli- 


gious and ethnic factors at work in those 
Muslim states 


Georgi Mirsky, Professor, Senior Research 
Fellow, Institute of World Economy and In- 
ternational Relations, Russian Academy of 
Sciences, Moscow 


Sandcastles: The Arabs in Search of the 
Modern World, by Milton Viorst New 
York Alfred A Knopf, 1994 xiv + 385 
pages Bibl.top 399 Indextop 414 $25 00 


Reviewed by John K Cooley 


With this book, Milton Viorst further 
strengthens his position among the small 
group of nonacademic writers on the Middle 
East m the United States who have acquired 
specialist, or near-specialist knowledge of the 
region, and have produced excellent and 
(more rarely) even well-selling accounts for 
the general reader. His previous books ad- 
dressed such subjects as the hostility be- 
tween Franklin D. Roosevelt and Charles de 
Gaulle, and the mean streets of US inner 
cities Viorst, who is Jewish, writes in the 
introduction to this book that, although he 
“was raised with a natural bias toward Isra- 
el," he "learned very early that the truth 
about the conflict could not be grasped by 
listening to the proponents of only one side’’ 
(p xm) The author began his Middle East 
books with Sands of Sorrow Israel’s Journey 
from Independence,} on Israeli political cul- 
ture, then published Reaching for the Olive 
Branch UNRWA and Peace in the Middle 
East ? 

In an erudite, pleasing style, typical of his 
articles in the New Yorker and newspapers, 
Viorst embarks ın this, his third book on the 
Middle East, on a social, historical, and po- 
htical travelogue of the eastern Arab world, 
plus Turkey Gulf war memories being still as 
strong as they are in the US public conscious- 
ness, Viorst begins his journey with Iraq 
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Here, he shows the results of doing historical 
homework—Baghdad thoroughfares, such as 
Abu Nawas and Rashid Streets, are depicted 
in terms of their Abbasid heritage, as well as 
the shocks of today’s wars and embargoes, or 
the ‘‘tug-of-war between secularism and reli- 
gon " He views the secular-religious con- 
flict, along with the Arab-Kurdish struggle, as 
major themes ın Iraq's history, ın the time of 
Nun al-Said as well as that of Saddam Hus- 
sein, Instead of recapitulating familiar. as- 
pects of Saddam's despotism, Viorst explains 
forces, including errors of colonial and post- 
colonial Western policy, that helped to bring 
about that despotism 

Viorst next writes of Turkey and especially 
Istanbul, because, he explains, in a book 
otherwise about Arabs, *'1it was the hub of 
authority—political, religious and intellectu- 
al—of the universe inhabited by the Arabs 
before the occupation of their lands by the 
West" (p 53) The author's consciousness of 
tradition's power in the contemporary Middle 
East carnes over into his perambulations 
through the societies and histories of Egypt, 
Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, the Palestinians, 
and Syria, and a senes of further thoughts, 
expressed in a chapter entitled ‘‘Iraq Revis- 
ited,” an epilogue, and a postscript In Carro, 
he acquaints himself with today's sample of 
that great city's millenary history by walking 
to the Ali Baba cafe on Tahrir Square to meet 
novelist Naguib Mahfouz, Egypt's Nobel 
Prize laureate 

Often entertaining as well as thought-pro- 
voking, Viorst will irritate some readers with 
partly true, but also provocative statements, 
such as in his chapter on Syna Although 
Europeans, he writes, were historically set- 
thing into sedentary culture within fixed fron- 
tiers, 


the Arabs remained under the influence 
of their nomadic heritage, even while living 
in cities. The emblem of the Arab civiliza- 
tion has long been the camel, even today, 
Arab culture looks upon the farmer with 
some disdain (p 130) 


His analysis of President Hafiz al-Asad’s 
methods and policies 1s critical. He sees Asad 
as profoundly desirous of a just peace with 
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Israel, which recovers the Golan Heights for 
Syria, but for which he defers democracy and 
dentes public liberties Viorst explains sub- 
jects such as the Hama massacre of 1982 and 
the background of Amnesty International re- 
ports concerning prisons and repression. He 
devotes particular attention to the Islamists, 
who cast giant shadows elsewhere in the 
Arab world, but are still partly underground 
in Asad's secular state 

Viorst urges his readers—and this 1s the 
book's biggest virtue—to undertake a 
thoughtful consideration of why conditions, 
good and bad, are as they are in the Arab 
world With King Hussein of Jordan, exten- 
sively quoted in one of Hussein's typically 
thoughtful and incisive interviews, Viorst 
seems to believe that the handshake between 
Yasir Arafat and Yitzhak Rabin on the White 
House lawn on September 13, 1993, and what 
has followed between the Palestinians and 
Israel, 1s ‘‘the breaking of a new dawn " 

Viorst, too, seems to agree with King Hus- 
sein's message in the book's final paragraphs 


For too long, the Arabs have been ruled 
by governments which, if foreign, they'd 
have revolted against Now we need plu- 
ralism, democracy, respect for human 
nights and the creation of institutions that 
by themselves will prevent the possibility 
of the kind of eruptions that this area has 
suffered for so long The basic threat to 
the Arabs 1s not Israel The threat 1s our 
own doubts about our self-worth, our 
doubts about our ability to measure up with 
the rest of the world If we succeed in 
our democratic undertaking here 1n Jordan, 
we will succeed beyond our borders For 
the sake of the whole region, we don't want 
to fail (p 385) 


Without being sententious 1n the least, this 
book manages to introduce today's Middle 
Eastern scene, by juxtaposing past and pre- 
sent for the general reader Any reader with 
care or concern for the region will read it with 
profit 


John K Cooley, an ABC News correspon- 
dent based in Cyprus, has written Green 
March, Black September The Story of the 
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Palestiman Arabs, and other books on the 
Middle East and North Africa 


The Turks of Central Asia, by Charles 
Warren Hostler Westport, CT and London 
Praeger, 1993 xim + 169 pages Appends to 
p 187 Notestop 218 Bibl top 233 Index 
to p 237 $55 00 

Turkey’s New Geopolitics: From the Bal- 
kans to Western China, by Graham E 
Fuller et al Boulder, CO. Westview Press, 
1993 xv + 185 pages Contnbs to p 188 
Index to p 197. $49 00 cloth $15 85 paper 


Reviewed by George S Harris 


Charles Hostler and Graham Fuller approach 
the Turkic peoples from quite different an- 
gles Hostler focuses on the individual Turkic 
states of the former Soviet Union and re- 
counts the history of the pan-Turkist and 
pan-Turanist movements into the 1950s. Re- 
marks on the remainder of the Soviet period 
and its aftermath occupy only a few pages 
Fuller and his co-authors! concentrate on 
contemporary Turkish foreign policy, with 
heavy emphasis on Central Asia and the 
Caucasus Despite these considerable dissim- 
ilarities, the two works converge 1n the more 
or less explicit assumption that Turkey will 
be an important player ın the larger Turkic 
world 

Hostler's volume updates his 1957 book, 
Turkism and the Soviets, with slight revisions 
to reflect the demise of the Soviet Union, but 
otherwise presents little new material As in 
his original version, he begins with basic 
statistics that give his work the character of a 
reference, rather than a thematic guide to 
thinking about the Turkic region The follow- 
ing historical section repeats his previous 
study of the origins and early stages of pan- 
Turkist movements, yet Hostler's failure to 
add, 1n the same depth, coverage of the more 
recent Soviet period leaves the audience un- 
prepared for the emergence of the current 
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independent states of Central Asia The com- 
mentary on the post-Soviet situation 1s co- 
gent, but its brevity makes the book less 
informative on the contemporary scene than 
it otherwise would have been Nor ts there 
sufficient argumentation in this cursory re- 
view of current events to support the sugges- 
tion that, in Central Asia, Turkey *'1s perhaps 
the primary external influence at present” (p 
162) 

For that one might turn to Fuller and his 
co-authors They, indeed, present a specifi- 
cally targeted message—to assert that the 
dissolution of the Soviet Union makes Tur- 
key more, rather than less, relevant to US 
and European concerns, because of the Turk- 
ish role in Central Asia, the Middle East, and 
the Balkans 

Turkey's New Geopolitics opens with a 
domestic overview by Paul Henze, originally 
issued by the Rand Corporation in 1992 He 
argues that Islam 1s an increasingly visible 
part of, but does not dominate, Turkish life 
Although Henze avoids the sensational in 
positioning the Turkish military ın society, 
his analysis of the political scene (including 
the vexatious Kurdish challenge) leads him to 
expect that ‘‘by the year 2000, Turkey 1s 
likely to have evolved a different concept of 
the internal organization of the republic 
than it has today" (p 27) In comparison to 
some of the other contributors to this vol- 
ume, Henze 1s measured 1n judging the op- 
portunities attendant on the collapse of the 
Soviet Union Indeed, he refuses to ‘‘assess 
how far Turkish economic involvement in the 
former Soviet republics will go” (p 15) 

That measure is largely absent ın Graham 
Fuller’s consideration of Turkey’s new east- 
ern orientation, which again repeats work 
already published by Rand His more breath- 
less prose and extreme carelessness ın factual 
matters (including on page 38 the single most 
error-ridden paragraph this reviewer can ever 
recall seeing 1n published material) 1mpeach 
his work even where his conclusions other- 
wise would appear sound He raises a long 
list of most alarmist possibilities, although 
without generally assigning them a high order 
of probability, to back up his finding that 
Turkey has a primary role 1n Central Asia and 


the Caucasus, and that the United States 
should take Turkey's point of view seriously 
The list even includes ‘‘most seriously of all’ 
the inevitability that Iranian. Azeris would 
feel increasingly "Turkish" with time and 
thus threaten the territorial integrity of Iran 
Fuller warns that ‘‘the issue will remain one 
of the most explosive ones ın the region” (p. 
85) and could trigger ‘‘severe, high-stakes’’ 
conflict between Turkey and Iran, whether 
the Ankara government wishes it or not 

Ian Lesser’s analysis of Turkey’s foreign 
policy, also earlier published by Rand, accords 
considerable weight to Ankara’s project for 
Black Sea cooperation, although why this en- 
deavor should be called by so many different 
names in the volume is difficult to understand 
He even quotes its architect to the effect that it 
is ‘‘perhaps Turkey's first independent regional 
initiative in fifty years" (p 103) Lesser’s fur- 
ther claim, that the exclusion of Turkey from 
the European defense initiatives associated 
with the Western European Union (WEU) 
would be more ‘‘disturbing’’ for Ankara than 
the broader issue of exclusion from the Euro- 
pean Union (p 107), ıs not explained ade- 
quately Also questionable 1s the conclusion 
that the "restructuring and modernization of 
Turkey’s land forces will be driven by the 
need to develop a capacity for mobile opera- 
tions in the Middle East" (p 121) Although 
operations against the Kurdistan Workers’ 
Party (PKK) in northern Iraq do pull the Turk- 
ish military into action beyond Turkey’s bor- 
ders, continuing Turkish concerns over the 
Caucasus and the Aegean, not to mention the 
Balkans, clearly loom large in setting Ankara’s 
military policy 

JF Brown's short section on Turkey and 
the Balkans points out that this area was ‘‘not 
one of Turkey's main foreign policy interests” 
(p 144) Yet he judges that, after the events of 
1991, Macedonia ‘‘could become yet again an 
apple of discord in the Balkans" (p 147), which 
could bring Turkey back into ''the thick of a 
conflict 1t did not want” (p 154) He describes 
well the pressures that ‘‘ethnic cleansing" on 
Muslims brings to bear on Turkish foreign 
policymakers 

The volume ends with a section that once 
more seems to exaggerate the dangers inher- 
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ent in Turkey’s post-Cold War position 
Fuller raises the specter, admittedly not the 
most likely eventuality, that 1f any of a host of 
political and economic factors were to go 
wrong, a frustrated Turkey could drift to 
“ethnically, chauvinistic, and adventumstic”’ 
Turkish nationalism (p 170) He also sug- 
gests the horror of a Christian-Muslim con- 
frontation in the region, if even limited moves 
to sponsor Central Asian Turkic unity should 
exacerbate national feelings among Russians 
and Iranians 

As background for those who generally are 
well versed about current developments in 
Central Asia, Hostler's work could be useful 
Its price 1s daunting, however, especially as it 
goes only slightly beyond his earlier work As 
for Fuller's collaborative venture, much of it 
represents material recently published 
Moreover, even if one ignores the many 
annoying errors in dates, mangled proper 
names (among the most jarring of these ts 
calling Erdal Inonu ‘‘Adnan”’ Inonu, p 153), 
misidentification of people, and garbled his- 
tory (for example, the suggestion on page 41 
that the demise of the Soviet Union **reawak- 
ened" the Kurdish separatist movement in 
Turkey), the high pitch of much of its argu- 
mentation makes it difficult to recommend to 
an inexpert audience. 


George S Harris is the director of analysis 
for Near East and South Asia in the Depart- 
ment of State, and the author of Turkey 
Coping with Crisis. The above represents his 
own personal views and not necessarily those 
of the Department of State 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
CONFLICT 


Peace Process: American Diplomacy and 
the Arab-Israeli Conflict since 1967, by 
William B Quandt Washington, DC Brook- 
ings Institution, and Berkeley University of 
California Press, 1993 xv + 431 pages Ap- 
pends top 505 Notes to p 582 Bibl top 
587 Index to p 612 $3895 cloth $15 95 
paper 
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Reviewed by Joe Stork 


William Quandt's account of the last quarter- 
century of US policy toward the Israel- 
Palestinian-Arab state conflict 1s judicious 
and reasonably comprehensive enough to as- 
sume the status of a quasi-official version 
This owes in part to Quandt's sometime 
engagement in an official policymaking ca- 
pacity, heading up Middle East responsibili- 
ties in the National Security Council for the 
first Nixon administration and for the Carter 
administration For most of the other years 
covered in this account, his position as senior 
fellow at the Brookings Institution gave him 
useful proximity to policymaking circles 

Indeed, although much of the book covers 
familiar territory, what gives this account 
depth and authority is the extensive use of 
interviews with US and Israel: officials and 
advisors Quandt was a frequent expert wit- 
ness at congressional foreign policy hearings 
in his nonofficial years, as well as the author 
of studies on Saudi Árabia and Egypt One 
can fairly assume that his opinion was solic- 
ited at least occasionally by the executive 
branch Of this engagement Quandt remains 
exceedingly discreet, with the exception of 
the revelation of his 1988 role in private 
diplomatic efforts to promote official talks 
between the United States and the Palestine 
Liberation Organization (pp 368-70 and pp 
573-5, notes 28-30 and 36) His 500-plus 
pages of text, 15 appendices, and more than 
750 endnotes make this a volume that will be 
a source of record on this persistently impor- 
tant component of US foreign policy 

Not all of Peace Process 1$ new Parts two 
and three of the present volume incorporate 
much of the author's valuable Decade of 
Decisions,! and part four draws on his Camp 
David ? Perhaps the single most valuable part 
of this book, therefore, 1s the detailed treat- 
ment (chapters 2 and 3) of the Johnson ad- 
munistration's handling of the 1967 war 
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1 Decade of Decisions. American Foreign 
Policy toward the Arab-Israeli Conflict, 1967-1976 
(Berkeley University of Cabfornia Press, 1977) 

2 Camp David Peacemaking and Politics 
(Washington, DC Brookings Institution, 1986) 


Quandt concludes that Johnson provided the 
Israelis with an unmistakable '*yellow hght’’ 
to launch that war 

This 1s a most conservative reading A 
virtue of Quandt’s account 1s that it provides 
considerable circumstantial evidence for con- 
cluding that this yellow light, at least through 
an Israeli prism, came mightily close to 
green The alternative would have been a 
vigorous and purposeful US effort to resolve 
the crisis of May 1967 diplomatically, in 
coordination with Western and regional al- 
hes The Pentagon, however, encumbered as 
it was in Vietnam, was distinctly unenthusi- 
astic about the option of a multilateral ar- 
mada to confront Egypt’s blockade of the 
Straits of Tiran, and considered Israel per- 
fectly capable of handling the crisis militarily 
on its own (pp 34-5) The Pentagon and the 
Central Intelligence Agency proved to be the 
most distinct source of the ‘‘unleash Israel" 
signals A key Israeli interlocutor was Meir 
Amit, head of Israel's intelligence services, 
who visited Washington under an assumed 
name, and whose ‘‘yellow light’’ messages 
back to Israel followed meetings on June 1 
and 2 with Pentagon and CIA officials (p 45) 

A second and perhaps more surprising 
source of such sentiments was the corps of 
US ambassadors in Arab capitals, who es- 
chewed a high profile US confrontation with 
Egypt. Quandt argues convincingly that Lyn- 
don Johnson had other influences as well, and 
less official channels by which to communi- 
cate his thinking to Israel Johnson spent 
many hours in the lead-up to the war with an 
informal circle of friends who happened to be 
strongly pro-Israel, notably Abe Fortas, 
Arthur and Mathilde Krım, and UN ambas- 
sador Arthur Goldberg These individuals 
relayed verbal messages and signals between 
the president and Israeli officials in Washing- 
ton, outside of national security establish- 
ment channels (pp 43-4, 46-8, and 60) 

This reviewer would raise two queries with 
regard to Quandt's presentation of the events 
of 1967 First, the author spends no time 
discussing the extent to which US strategy in 
this crisis may have been influenced by its 
concern to protect US oil interests in the 
Persian Gulf, beyond observing that Arab 


threats of an oil embargo posed no great peril 
or concern (pp 61-2) Yet there was concern 
among some official quarters regarding poten- 
tial Soviet political gains in the region via 
Moscow's alignment with Cairo (p 26), 
Quandt, 1n a footnote (p 508, note 2), cites 
without elaboration a State Department-com- 
missioned study by Julius Holmes, a former 
US ambassador to Iran To be certain, oil 
was an important piece of US apprehension 
with regard to the Soviets This lack of atten- 
tion to the oil dimension persists throughout 
the book, as if it had little or no bearing, for 
instance, on Henry Kissinger's dedicated ef- 
forts to “‘expel’’ the Soviets from the region 
Second, there 1s no discussion of US policy in 
the United Nations in the crisis weeks leading 
up to the war, although Goldberg and Joseph 
Sisco, then assistant secretary of state for inter- 
national organizations, were involved in White 
House strategy consultations and in pursuing a 
postwar policy in the UN Security Council that 
was strongly supportive of the Israeli govern- 
ment’s interests It would be interesting to 
know, for instance, how strongly the United 
States opposed UN secretary-general U Thant’s 
surprising decision to accommodate immedi- 
ately Caro’s demand that UN peacekeeping 
forces be withdrawn from the Sinai Pemnsula 
The other entirely new section of the book, 
chapters 13-15, examines the Reagan and Bush 
years Here one encounters Quandt’s account 
of another ‘‘June war," namely Israel's full- 
scale invasion of Lebanon in June 1982 This 
crisis had none of the subtlety and ambiguity of 
1967 ‘‘Soon rumors of an Israeli move against 
the PLO and Syna in Lebanon were being 
heard regularly," wntes Quandt ‘‘By May 
1982 those Americans most in the know 
seemed to accept the inevitability, if not desir- 
ability, of such a move" (p 341) “If not 
desirability" 1s as close as Quandt comes to 
acknowledging that the factor that made this 
war inevitable was US collusion and complicity 
at the highest levels There 1s much to learn 
from Quandt’s account, but ıt 1s disturbingly 
incomplete There ıs, for example, no notice of 
the extent to which US official positions shifted 
in tandem with Israeli war aims—as, for exam- 
ple, on the question of PLO withdrawal from 
Lebanon Nor is there any mention of the 
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uninterrupted intimacy of the Israeli and US 
military establishments 1n the summer of 1982 

For all that this book offers, ıt exemplifies 
the seriously distorting consequences of as- 
suming that US policy was oriented toward a 
peaceful resolution of the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict One consequence ıs that a ‘‘made in 
Washington’”’ label ıs required for attention 1n 
these pages Consider the ‘‘Fez Plan" that 
emerged from an Arab state summit in Sep- 
tember 1982, in the aftermath of the carnage 
in Lebanon Did this Saudi-sponsored initia- 
tive not contain all the key ingredients of a 
“Jand for peace” compromise that the United 
States claimed to seek? Quandt’s short two- 
sentence paragraph (p 345) tells readers that, 
although ıt ‘‘differ[ed] in content from the 
Reagan proposal, the Fez plan at least gave 
the United States and the Arabs something to 
talk about " Quandt, however, never ad- 
dresses the plan again throughout the rest of 
the text This 1s the problem with a quasi- 
official account such as Quandt’s—the Fez 
Plan (and much else) 1s summarily dispatched 
down the memory-hole 

Peace Process 1s a book that should be 
read by anyone interested in US Middle East 
policy, but, 1n the end, one 1s forced to 
question the author’s choice of title In this 
reviewer’s opimon, a close reading contains 
abundant evidence that for at least half of the 
25 years under discussion—the first Nixon/ 
Kissinger administration and the entire dec- 
ade of the 1980s—a peaceful resolution of the 
Israeli-Arab or Israeli-Palestimian conflicts 
was far from the top of Washington's agenda 
In fact, few were the times when ‘‘peace 
process' meant anything other than capitu- 
lation to Israeli demands as filtered through 
Washington ‘‘Peace process" has come to 
function as a kind of protective mantra, one 1s 
reminded of Ronald Reagan's choice of 
“Peacemaker” to designate the MX intercon- 
tinental multiwarhead nuclear missiles de- 
ployed under his command 

Quandt acknowledges at one point that 
“the 1980s represented an unusually long lull 
in the peace process" (p 429), but sees a 
silver lining in that ‘‘the stage ıs set ın the 
early 1990s for significant breakthroughs ” 
He gives high marks to George Bush and 
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James Baker for their artful "Madrid" edi- 
fice, and subsequent intervention to help 
bring about the electoral defeat of the Likud 
government in Israel in 1992 This reviewer 
would appreciate, ın an updated edition, 
Quandt's candid assessment of the Clinton 
administration's performance, considering 
that the only breakthrough, in September 
1993, came in spite of the US-orchestrated 
talks in Washington What too would the 
author be willing to say about the fact that 
Martin Indyk, the person sitting at his old 
desk ın the National Security Council, 1s 
someone whose professional life has been 
spent entirely ın the public relations service 
of Israel? (In Peace Process Quandt studi- 
ously avoids mention of the increasingly 
prominent role of Indyk's Washington Insti- 
tute for Near East Policy during the 1980s ) 

Candor 1s one thing this book could have 
used a bit more of, beginning with the title One 
cannot help but see the author looking over his 
shoulder so as to be certain not to disturb or 
offend the quiet weavers of the mythic “‘peace 
process " This reviewer cannot help but wish 
that Quandt, now that he 1s leaving the Brook- 
ings Institution for a teaching post at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia, will soon undertake a 
revised edition What readers have here 1s too 
close to the ‘‘official’’ story 


Joe Stork is the editor of Middle East Report 
in Washington, DC 
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Islam and the Heroic Image: Themes in 
Literature and the Visual Arts, by John 
Renard Columbia University of South Caro- 
lina Press, 1993 xx1 + 234 pages Append to 
p 266 Gloss to p 269 Abbrevs top 271 
Notes to p 302 Bibl to p 328 Index to p 
342 $49 95 


Reviewed by Wiliam L Hanaway 


Working within the tradition of Marshall 
Hodgson's The Venture of Islam, John Re- 
nard has taken the theme of ''Islam ım rela- 


tion to its heroes, and heroes within the 
context of Islam" (p xix) as the subject 
of his groundbreaking book His purpose, 
clearly stated and closely adhered to, is to 
survey this field, ın a global fashion, 1n order 
to provide a basis for scholars, teachers, and 
students to pursue in greater detail the many 
questions that he raises in the course of his 
study His thesis 1s that 1n order to appreciate 
the interaction between local cultural tradi- 
tions and Islamic value systems, one needs to 
define a common theme that can be found 
wherever Islam has established itself The 
theme of the hero in art and literature meets 
this need fully 

Renard’s thematic approach to the idea of 
the hero frees him from the bonds of a narrow 
focus only on elite literature and art, or a single 
national tradition In this way the author 1s able 
to create a broad context within which a given 
national or regional tradition can be viewed ina 
new light To do this, Renard draws on litera- 
ture and art from the Arab, Iranian, Malay, 
South Asian, Swahili, and Turkic traditions 
Working with root paradigms (in Victor Turn- 
er's sense), stories of individual heroes of both 
the elite and folk traditions, narrative and 1con- 
ographic themes, and symbolic dimensions of 
the hero cycle, Renard surveys the hero across 
the Islamic world Naturally, the coverage var- 
tes in density from region to region and accord- 
ing to the author’s own linguistic competence 
The main bulk of his evidence comes from the 
Middle East and from the Arab and Iraman 
traditions, where he can work with onginal 
texts and where there is simply more material 
available For the remainder, he relies on trans- 
lations of heroic stories, and studies in English 
and other Western languages Unfortunately, 
there is rather less translated material available 
from the Malay tradition than from others, and 
this is frustrating for the reader, because what 
the author provides 1s fascinating and, 1t would 
seem, not well known to scholars of the Middle 
East 

Two important processes on which Renard 
focuses are, ın his terms, ‘‘Islamization’’ and 
*ndigenization ” The first refers to the ways 
Islam becomes a major factor ın a culture and 
begins to give pre-Islamic or non-Islamic 
heroes an Islamic coloring The second con- 


cerns how heroes from the Islamic tradition 
itself take on a local coloring, according to 
the culture within which they appear A 
prime example of the first process 1s the 
various portrayals of Alexander, or Iskandar 
Entering the Islamic world from the outside, 
Iskandar became the most widespread hero 
of all and has been Islamized and nationalized 
by virtually every Islamic culture In a re- 
vealing table on page 38, Renard shows the 
distribution of 11 heroes across 13 literary 
and geographical settings Iskandar appears 
in 12 ofthese Of the heroes from the Islamic 
tradition, Hamza outranks Alı 10 to 9 ın his 
appearances in different settings. 

In a book of this scope, some inaccuracies 
are bound to creep in. Those apparent to this 
reviewer seem minor and hardly worth sin- 
gling out, except for the representation of the 
meter mutagqárib on page 247, which has an 
extra foot in the second hemistich 

It would be difficult to overemphasize the 
importance of this work for a greater under- 
standing of individual literary and artistic 
(that 1s, painting) traditions within the Islamic 
world Renard's survey brings together a 
large amount of material and examines it in 
new frameworks that offer fresh perspectives 
on the national or linguistic traditions. that 
most literary scholars and art historians 
study In addition, the work demonstrates a 
new aspect of the unity of the Islamic world 
in all its variety. Included in the book are 13 
excellent black-and-white reproductions of 
Islamic paintings of heroes 


Wiliam L  Hanaway, Department of Asian 
and Middle Eastern Studies, University of 
Pennsylvania 


A Short History of Modern Arabic Liter- 
ature, by MM Badawi Oxford, UK Clar- 
endon Press, 1993 xu + 288 pages Bibl top 
302. Index to p 314 $49 95 


Reviewed by George N Attyeh 


Mustafa M Badawi, the author of the book 
under review, 1s well known as an historian 
and critic of literature He has written, trans- 
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lated, and edited several works on English as 
well as modern Arabic literature. In 1992, he 
was awarded the coveted King Faisal Inter- 
national Prize for Arabic literature His cre- 
dentials for examining this subject are 
unreservedly valid 

Badawi endeavors to provide a concise and 
authoritative survey of the whole of modern 
Arabic literature since the mid-19th century 
To a great extent he succeeds in reaching his 
goal There have been few attempts to cover, 
in the English language, this rich and creative 
period This era brought about new visions, 
forms, and attitudes 1n literature. Moreover, 
it reflected the rise of new and dynamic 
cultural, social, and political trends, inspired 
by Westernization, which conflicted with tra- 
ditional static forms and values prevalent in 
the Arab world 

A Short History consists of an introduction 
and three parts, addressing poetry, the novel 
and short story, and drama The introduction 
is a short historical narrative, which traces 
the different stages of modernization and 
radical change that brought about a new 
conception of Arabic literature and an out- 
standing conflict of how to modermze, while 
maintaining one’s religious and national 1den- 
tity The author narrates 1n a succinct manner 
the role of the press, the rise of journalism, 
and the impact of translations from Western 
languages on cultural and political develop- 
ments These changes were manifested 1n the 
nse of secularism, nationalism, and a new 
concept of literature, whereby the role of the 
writer 1s not stylistic in nature, but activist 

In the section addressing poetry the author 
discusses the importance of poetry in Arab 
culture and the bad1‘ (good) style in writing 
He then examines further the stages through 
which modern poetry evolved—neoclassi- 
cism, romanticism, and modernism. The ma- 
Jor poets who have left a great 1mpact are 
considered 1n terms of style, 1deas, and his- 
torical setting Badawi discermmgly illus- 
trates the reasons behind his judgments by 
providing translated examples and by show- 
ing the changing role of the poet from a 
stylistic craftsman, to a spokesman of the 
community, to a “‘seer’’ or prophet, a role 
common during the romantic period Al-Adab 
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al-malyart (immigrant literature) and its ım- 
pact 1s examined and evaluated The author 
discusses fully the revolt 1n modern Arabic 
poetics and the adoption of new forms of free 
verse and prose poetry Badawi shows how 
the traditional gasida (ode) form was chal- 
lenged by the new metrical forms, which 
replaced the line of two equal hemistiches by 
lines of unequal lengths Although most of 
the significant poets are included or discussed 
in the survey, the fact that Bishara al-Khun, 
a late and popular neoclassicist, ıs not even 
mentioned ts surprising. 

Part two examines the novel and short story 
Here the author shows how this new genre of 
literature, borrowed from the West, gradually 
was accepted. He hardly touches, however, on 
the arguments of those who sought to prove or 
show that the roots of the modern novel and 
drama are found in the classical narrative form 
as exemplified ın the magdadma and folklonc 
hterature Badawi then surveys the achieve- 
ments of the great novelists and rightly singles 
out Naguib Mahfouz, the 1988 Nobel Laureate, 
discussing his career and describing him as the 
master of the Egyptian realistic novel In a 
bright way he analyzes Mahfouz's monumental 
Trilogy and the allegorical novel Awlád Hara- 
tind, which, unlike the Trilogy, addresses meta- 
physical questions. 

Other famous Egyptian novelists and short 
story writers are then discussed The last 
segment of this second part 1s dedicated to 
the development of the novel outside of 
Egypt, especially 1n Iraq, Lebanon, Syria, 
and among the Palestimans North Africa is 
given httle space in the overall picture 
Hanna Mina of Syria ıs described as the Arab 
novelist of the sea and Abd al-Rahman Munif 
as the novelist of the desert 

Badawi’s method in studying novels is to 
analyze their plot, structure, and literary value 
1n terms of style, 1magination, and the messages 
they carry—whether social, political, or purely 
artistic If a novel has been translated into En- 
glish, he provides the translated title 

The last part examines drama Badawi 
again does not seem to give much credence to 
the theory that modern Arab drama 1s rooted 
1n such popular literature as the shadow-play 
(khayal al-zil) He writes that both the Leba- 


nese Marun al-Naqqash and the Egyptian 
Ya'qub Sannu‘ introduced a completely new 
and alien form He examines, however, the 
early developments and the period of matu- 
nty exemplified by the works of Tawfiq al- 
Hakim A major section 1s devoted to the 
work of the new wave of younger dramatists, 
including their concern with social and polit- 
ical issues, their attempts to solve the peren- 
nial problem of the language of dialogue, the 
search for an indigenous dramatic form, and 
the endeavors to relate their work to their 
cultural heritage Finally, the author surveys 
the development of drama outside of Egypt 
and points to the impact of the 1967 defeat, 
which gave Arabic drama a quality of seri- 
ousness Badawi also believes, however, that 
at times ‘“‘politics has dominated Arabic 
drama to a suffocating degree" (p 288) 

A Short History 1s an excellent introduc- 
tion to modern Arabic literature The author, 
however, has left certain aspects less devel- 
oped, such as literary criticism which, in this 
reviewer's opinion, deserves a section of its 
own, not merely occasional references Mod- 
ern literary criticism has been an important 
aspect of the modern literary scene In fact, 
literary criticism 1n the Arab world to a great 
extent reflects the issue of the Arabs’ rela- 
tions with the West, and the issue of modern- 
ization, which was an essential component of 
al-Nahda The Arab writers who wanted to 
move the Arab world from stagnant condi- 
tions into the modern world agonized over 
what Western literary and intellectual modal- 
ity to take and what to leave out 1n order to 
find or assert their own identity One minor 
error, that might read as an anticlimax, can 
be mentioned—Umar Fakhuri (p 26) was a 
good Beiruti and not a Damascene 

This 1s a valuable book The mostly En- 
glish-language bibliography 1s especially use- 
ful, owing to its comprehensiveness and its 
listings of translations made of Arabic novels 
and plays Badawi 1s to be commended for a 
work well done, which should help the stu- 
dent as well as the general reader understand 
better a significant and worthy aspect of 
modern Arab culture 


George N Attyeh, Library of Congress 


PERSIAN-LANGUAGE 
REVIEW 


Jam'aehshenasi-ye khudkamegi: Tahlil-e 
jam‘aehshenakhti-ye zahak-e mardush 
(The Sociology of Autocracy: A Sociolog- 
ical Interpretation of Zahak, the Enemy 
of Man), by Ali Rezaghoh Tehran: Ney 
Publications, 1992 230 pages Notes to p. 
240 Index to p 244 Rs1950 00 paper 


Reviewed by Hossein Akhavi-Pour 


Jam‘aehshenasi-ye khudkamegi was pub- 
lished ın Iran during the rule of the Islamic 
republic, a nonsecular government, to pro- 
vide an analysis of the conditions that lead to 
the birth and death of dictators and dictator- 
ship in Iran In this ambitious, meticulously 
researched book, Ali Rezagholi displays an 
analytical and sociological interpretation of 
the history of monarchy in Iran The author’s 
main question 1s. “‘What are the socioeco- 
nomic conditions of the time that allow a 
[secular or religious] dictator to come to pow- 
er?" (p 8) To address the question, Rezagholi 
uses Zahak's story in the Shahnameh as the 
centerpiece to display symbolically the con- 
tmumg conflicts of interest that existed be- 
tween various states and the Iranian people 
since the country was conquered by the Arabs 
Although Zahak’s story has been analyzed 
many times by Iranian and non-Iramian schol- 
ars, they have missed an important element— 
that political culture 1s an inseparable part of 
the socioeconomic structure of a nation (pp 
22-6) Rezagholi addresses these cultures and 
argues that socioeconomic structures of post- 
Sassanian Iran were shaped by nomadic tribes, 
or ghabileh The author provides numerous 
examples and documents the history of Iran 
from the 7th century CE forward to show the 
domination of ghabileh political cultures He 
argues that the dominant historical conflict in 
Iran has not been based on class relations, but 
rather on ethnic conflicts among Arabs, Mon- 
gols, Persians, and Turks He shows how the 
structure of the ghabileh and their states stems 
from military power, which enabled them to 
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gain economic power, social status, and 1mpe- 
nal control (shahanshahi) 

Firdowsi, who admired the pre-Islamic po- 
Ittical model of the Sassanian dynasty, 1deal- 
ized a civilized society based on laws, 
guarded by aristocrats—nobles and religious 
leaders—and protected by the king—who 1s 
himself the son of a king, or shahzadeh—and 
who rules only by law (p 77) Among the 
most important rights protected by the law of 
the kingdom are property rights, because 
economic power controls political power (p 
52) In contrast, in the period from the 9th to 
the 11th centuries CE, including the period of 
Firdowsi's lifetime, Arab caliphs were the 
governors, Turks controlled the military and 
ruled the kingdom (through the caliphate), 
and, for practical purposes, administration 
was controlled by the Persians (p. 157) The 
majority of monarchs for the past 14 centu- 
nes thus were members of a nomadic tribe, 
or, on some occasions, slaves from neighbor- 
ing tribes who conquered Iran and ruled it 
according to nomadic tribal law (p 79) 

Rezagholt has written a comprehensive book 
that provides a detailed and complex approach 
to understanding the relations between political 
and economic structures, and the behavioral 
characteristics of a state and a people 


Hossein Akhavi-Pour, Department of Manage- 
ment and Economics, Hamline Unversity 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY AND REFERENCE 


Palestimans in Profile: A Guide to Leading Palestin- 
jans in the Occupied Territories. East Jerusalem 
Panorama—Center for the Dissemination of Alter- 
native Information, 1993 vi + 544 pages Abbrevs 
Append Index $24 00 paper Contains biographi- 


=a 

Annotations have been prepared by the book re- 
view editor, with the assistance of Jenner L. 
Buteau, Gina M. Carty, Joanna Dubois, Elen: 
Eleftheriou, Ehzabeth A Erickson, Mary N. Seboid, 
Barbara L. Semawski, and Pinar Taskin. 
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cal data on and interviews with 251 Palestinians, 
from political, economic, professional, and social 
spheres Each entry provides a photograph of the 
subject, occupational title, business address and 
telephone number, languages spoken, religion, 
date of birth, marital status and family information, 
education, and interests, together with an extended 
interview Access 1s by index and a cross-refer- 
enced listing, by the subject's home city or town in 
the occupied territories (SG) 


GEOGRAPHY 


Territorial Foundations of the Gulf States, ed by 
Richard Schofield New York St Martin’s Press, 
1994 x1 + 256 pages Index $49 95 A collection of 
11 articles, based on a 1991 conference Chapters 
include ‘‘Borders and Territoriality in the Gulf and 
Arabian Peninsula during the 20th Century" by 
Richard Schofield, ‘‘Concepts of Sovereignty in 
the Gulf Region” by George Joffé, "Britain's Role 
in Boundary Drawing in Arabia A Synopsis’’ by 
John C Wukinson, “‘Iraq’s Claim to Sovereignty 
over Kuwait" by Maunce Mendelson and Susan 
Hulton, '*Shared Zones as a Solution to Problems 
of Territorial Sovereignty in the Gulf States’’ by 
Gerald Blake, and ‘‘Hydrocarbons and Iranian 
Policies towards the Gulf States Confrontation 
and Cooperation in Island and Continental Shelf 
Affairs" by Keith McLachlan (SG) 


CENTRAL ASIA 


Central Asia: Its Strategic Importance and Future 
Prospects, ed by Hafeez Malik New York St 
Martin’s Press, 1994 x1 + 337 pages Contribs 
Index $5995 A collection of 16 articles, based on 
a 1992 conference held at Villanova University 
Chapters include ‘‘The Jadid Movement and Its 
Impact on Contemporary Central Asia’’ by Abdu- 
Jabbar A  Abduvakhitov, ‘“‘The Problem of Na- 
gorno-Karabagh Geography versus Demography 
under Colonialism and in Decolonization"' by Ta- 
deusz Swietochowski, ‘“‘The Politics of Polanza- 
tion in Tajikistan" by Munel Atkin, ‘‘Nationalism 
and Islamic Resurgence 1n Uzbekistan’’ by James 
Critchlow, ‘‘Turkish and Iranian Policies 1n Central 
Asia" by Oles M Smolansky, and ‘‘Central Asia 
Emerging Relations with the Arab States and Isra- 
el" by Carol R Saivetz (SG) 


IRAN 


Guardians of Thought: Limits on Freedom of Ex- 
pression in Iran New York Human Rights Watch, 
1993 140 pages Appends $1000 paper Ad- 
dresses legal mechanisms of censorship and other 
impediments to freedom of expression, control of 


domestic and foreign media, constraints on book 
publishing and film production, and restrictions on 
academic and cultural freedoms (SG) 

Iran: Political Culture m the Islamic Republic, ed 

by Samth K  Farsoun and Mehrdad Mashayekhi 

London and New York Routledge, 1992 xiv + 269 
pages Index $4995 A collection of 10 articles, 
including ‘“‘Gharbzadeg: The Dominant Intellec- 
tual Discourse of Pre- and Post-Revolutionary 
Iran" by Mehrdad Boroyerdi, ‘‘The Politics of 
Nationalism and Political Culture" by Mehrdad 
Mashayekhi, ‘‘Shi‘1sm and the State in the Consti- 
tution of the Islamic Republic of Iran" by Mohsen 
Milani, ‘‘Islamizing Film Culture in Iran" by Ha- 
mid Naficy, and “Power Politics and Political 
Culture US-Iran Relations" by Thomas Ricks 

(SG) 


IRAQ 


Irak. 70 ans de séismes, by Wafik Raouf Paris 
Editions Alcuin, 1992 125 pages Notes Contents 
FF75 00 paper A commentary on the 70-year 
history of the Iraqi state, gives special attention to 
Iraq's role in the Palestine conflict, histone atti- 
tudes toward Kuwait, and the legacy of the Iran- 
Iraq war (JLB) 

Iraq: Power and Society, ed by Derek Hopwood et 
al Reading, UK Ithaca Press, 1993 Distrib Paul 
and Company, Concord, MA vin + 400 pages 
Index $45 95 A collection of 17 articles, based on 
a 1991 conference held in Aix-en-Provence, 
France Chapters include ''Social Structures and 
the New State, 1921-1958" by Derek Hopwood, 
“The Iran-Iraq War and the Iraqi State" by 
Charles Tripp, ‘Iraq and Its Oil 65 Years of 
Ambition and Frustration” by Michel Chatelus, 
“Egyptian Migrant Labor ın Iraq Economic Ex- 
pediency and Sociopolitical Realty” by Camillia 
Fawzi el-Solh, “Relations between Iraq and Its 
Turkish Neighbor From Ideological to Geostrate- 
gical Constraints” by Elizabeth Picard, ‘‘The Lim- 
its of Fertile Crescent Unity Iraqi Politics towards 
Syria since 1945" by Eberhard Kienle, and ‘‘Rela- 
tions between Iraq and Iran’’ by Paul Balta (SG) 


ISRAEL 


Rearmung Israel: Defense Procurement through the 
1990s, by Aharon Klieman and Reuven Pedatzur 

Boulder, CO Westview Press, and Jerusalem, 
Israel Jerusalem Post, 1992 Jaffee Center for 
Strategic Studies, Study no 17 253 pages Notes 

$32 00 paper Discusses factors considered ın for- 
mulating Israel's military strategy, the process of 
refining tactics, and arms acquisition Contains 
detailed recommendations for producing high-tech 
weapons, focusing on research and development, 
submitting tentative long-range budgets, and en- 


couraging defense contractors to become more 
specialized in terms of weapons production (EAE) 


SYRIA 


Scientists and Human Rights m Syria. Washington, 
DC National Academy Press, 1993 ix + 65 pages 

Refs Appends np paper A report by the Na- 
tional Academy of Science's Committee on Human 
Rights, which summarizes human rights abuses 
agamst scientific professionals 1n Syria. Chapters 
include ‘‘Repression of Scientists," and ‘‘Repres- 
sion of Professional Associations," as well as the 
committee's conclusions and recommendations 

Appendices list names of scientists, engineers, and 
health professionals who have been detained, are 
believed to have died in detention, or have disap- 
peared while in detention, as well as those recently 
released (BLS) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


The Arab Predicament: Arab Political Thought and 
Practice since 1967, by Fouad Ayam: Cambridge 
and New York Cambridge University Press, 1992 
Rev ed xx + 279 pages Notes Index $44 95 
cloth $11 95 paper An updated edition of a book 
originally published in 1981 The introduction has 
been revised, part two has been enlarged to include 
the assassination of Anwar Sadat, and part three 
has also been expanded (SG) 

Breaking the Ice: Rapprochement between East and 
West Germany, the United States and China, and 
Israel and Egypt, by Tony Armstrong Washington, 
DC United States Institute of Peace Press, 1993 ix 
+ 187 pages Notes Bibl Index $13 95 paper 
Addresses changed relations between each of the 
three pairs of states, focusing on the process of 
change Chapters include ‘International Circum- 
stances,” "International Strategies and Tactics," 
"Formal Negotiations," and ''Principles of Ice- 
breaking "' (BLS) 

Bridging the Gap. Theory and Practice m Foreign 
Policy, by Alexander L George Washington, DC 
United States Institute of Peace Press, 1993. xxvi 
+ 170 pages Notes Index $2495 cloth $1495 
paper Identifies a rift between academics studying 
international relations and policymakers, suggests 
Steps to foster cooperation between the two 
groups, emphasizes the need for policymakers to 
be aware of the Imitations of foreign policy instru- 
ments and strategy Discusses US pohcy toward 
Traq from 1988 to 1991 as a case study (EAE) 
The Chemical Weapons Convention and Arms Con- 
trol ın the Middle East, by Peter Herby Oslo 
International Peace Research Institute, 1992 127 
pages Appends Refs $15 00 paper Examines the 
role of chemical weapons in the Yemen civil war 
of the 1960s and the Iran-Iraq war, policies and 
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perceptions toward chemical warfare of Egypt, 
Iran, Iraq, Israel, Jordan, Libya, Saudi Arabia, and 
Syria, and diplomatic initiatives to create a nuclear 
weapons-free zone in the Middle East as well as a 
ban on all weapons of mass destruction. (SG) 
Dollars, Diplomacy, and Dependency: Dilemmas of 
US Economic Aid, by Robert F Zimmerman Boul- 
der, CO and London Lynne Rienner Publishers, 
1993 xm + 233 pages Append Abbrevs Index 
$42 00 cloth $17 95 paper Argues that US foreign 
aid 1s used as a means to promote short-term US 
political objectives, which compromise avowed 
economic and social development goals, concludes 
that the creation of effective aid programs would be 
in the interest of the United States as well as the 
Tecipient country Case studies include aid pro- 
grams to Egypt, Pakistan, and Somalia (EE) 
Non-Conventional-Weapons Proliferation m the 
Middle East: Tackling the Spread of Nuclear, Chem- 
ical, and Biological Capabilities, ed by Efraim 
Karsh et al Oxford, UK Clarendon Press, 1993 
xu + 300 pages Index $5400 A collection of 12 
articles, including ‘‘Restraints on Chemical, Bio- 
logical, and Nuclear Use Some Lessons from 
History" by Philip Sabin, ‘‘Regional Ruthlessness 
Non-Conventional and Missile Warfare in the Iran- 
Iraq War" by Efraim Karsh, “‘Nuclear Prolifera- 
tion 1n the Middle East The Next Chapter Begins" 
by Leonard Spector, "Middle Eastern Stability 
and the Proliferation of Weapons of Mass Destruc- 
tion" by Yezid Sayigh, and ‘‘Arms Control and the 
Arab-Israeli Peace Process’’ by Geoffrey Kemp 
(SG) 

Les otages américams à Téhéran, by Nouchine 
Yavari-d’Hellencourt Pans La Documentation 
Frangaise, 1992 127 pages Appends Chron Bibl 
FF95 00 paper Uses excerpts from French and US 
newspapers and magazines, as well as photographs 
and cartoons, to recount the captives’ ordeal, and 
responses by the US and Iranian governments 
(EAE) 

Proche-Orient: les exigences de la paix, ed by 
Ghassan Salamé Paris Editions Complexe, 1994 
176 pages Chron Bibl n p paper A collection of 
eight articles, including "Israel et la pax. la sécu- 
rité d'abord" by Joseph Alpher, **L'autogouverne- 
ment palestimen premiers défis” by Ehas Sanbar, 
"Jordanie, Syrie, Liban une paix nécessaire et 
redoutée” by Elizabeth Picard, and ''Les Etats- 
Unis gardiens du calendrier?" by Wiliam B 
Quandt (SG) 

Radical Islamic Fundamentalism: The Ideological 
and Pohtical Discourse of Sayyid Qutb, by Ahmad 
S Moussali Beirut American University of Beirut, 
1992 Distrib Syracuse University Press, Syracuse, 
NY 262 pages Bibl Index $20 00 paper Addresses 
Qutb's concepts of political theory, social justice, 
and political action, also distinguishes between what 
the author terms *'Islamic fundamentalism ' and ‘‘Is- 
lamic modernism ” (BLS) 

The Real World Order: Zones of Peace/Zones of 
Conflict, by Max Singer and Aaron Wildavsky 
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Chatham, NJ Chatham House Publishers, 1993 
xv + 212 pages Index $25 00 cloth $16 95 paper 
Les six mois qui ont ébranié le monde, ed by Albert 
Legault Sillery, Canada Presses de l'Université 
du Québec, and Sainte-Foy, Canada Centre qué- 
bécois de relations internationales, Université La- 
val, 1991 314 pages Contents C$30 00 paper 
Addresses pohtical changes 1n Eastern Europe that 
occurred between September 1989 and March 
1990, contams several essays and an extensive 
chronology of events (JLB) 

Die Welt nach dem Ost-West-Konfhkt: Geschichte 
und Prognosen, ed by Martin Robbe und Dieter 
Senghaas Berlin Akademie-Verlag, 1990 466 
pages DM29 00 paper A collection of 28 articles, 
ongmating from a 1990 colloquium in Dresden, 
offers a broad range of discussions regarding the 
history of the East-West conflict in various regions 
of the world Includes ‘‘Zwischen Politik und 
Chaos Konflikt-konstellationen in Nahen Osten in 
den 80er Jahren” by Udo Steinbach, **Losungsmo- 
glichkeiten des Nahostkonfliks’’ by Karin Kulow, 
“Nahost Regelungsansatze im Lichte der Inti- 
fada" by Wolfgang Schwanitz, and ‘Religion 1m 
Konflikt Gibt es eine islamische Losung fur Palas- 
tina?" by Gerhard Hopp (PT) 

Westhche Islamwissenschaft ım Spiegel muslimis- 
cher Kritik: Grundzuge und aktuelle Merkmale 
emer innerislamischen Diskussion, by Ekkehard Ru- 
dolph Berlin Klaus Schwartz Verlag, 1991 217 
pages Abbrevs Bibl np paper Discusses the 
historical developments and perceptions shaping 
Western Onentalist thought, examines the reflec- 
tion of Onentalist research ın modern Muslim 
thinking Devotes sections to the reactions and 
views of Middle Eastern critics residing in both 
Western and Middle Eastern countries (PT) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Beyond Occupation: American Jewish, Christian, and 
Palestiman Voices for Peace, ed by Rosemary Rad- 
ford Ruether and Marc H Ellis Boston, MA Bea- 
con Press, 1990 1x + 319 pages Notes Contribs 
Credits $2495 A collection of 18 essays, grouped in 
four parts ''Jewish Responses to the Upnsing,” 
* American Christians, Judaism, and the Israeli-Pal- 
estinran Conflict," '**Palestiman Perspectives," and 
“Concluding Thoughts ” Contributors include Arthur 
Hertzberg, Michael Lerner, Marc H Ellis, Rose- 
mary Radford Ruether, Walid Khalidi, [brahim 
Abu-Lughod, and Edward Said (SG) 

Democracy, Peace, and the Israeli-Palestinian Con- 
flict, ed by Edy Kaufman et al Boulder, CO and 
London Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1993 vu + 319 
pages Index Contribs $4200 A collection of 12 
articles, including "The Relevance of Democracy 
to Israeli-Palestinian Peace" by Edy Kaufman and 
Shukn B Abed, ‘‘Garmson Democracy The Im- 
pact of the 1967 Occupation of Terntones on 


Institutional Democracy in Israel” by Alon Pinkas, 
“War, Occupation, and the Effects on Israeli So- 
ciety" by Edy Kaufman, "Democracy and the 
Arab World" by Shukn B Abed, and ''The De- 
mocratization Process in the PLO Ideology, Struc- 
ture, and Strategy" by Manuel Hassassian (SG) 
An Illusion of Legality: A Legal Analysis of Israel's 
Mass Deportation of Palestinians on 17 December 
1992. Ramallah, West Bank Al-Haq, 1993 Occa- 
sional Paper no 9 112 pages Appends np paper 
Examines the mass expulsion of Palestinians from 
the occupied territories ın December 1992 in the 
context of the Fourth Geneva Convention of 1949, 
considers the response of the Israeli Supreme 
Court to appeals against the expulsions Addresses 
humanitarian concerns regarding those expelled 
and concludes that the expulsions constitute hu- 
man rights violations (GMC) 

Palestiman Victims of Torture Speak Out: Thirteen 
Accounts of Torture during Interrogation in Israel: 
Prisons. Ramallah, West Bank Al-Haq, 1993 49 
pages np paper Discusses the definition and 
illegality of torture under international law, pro- 
vides evidence that such torture exists through 
affidavits of 13 allegedly tortured Palestinian pris- 
oners (GMC) 

UN Security Council Resolution 242: The Building 
Block of Peacemaking. Washington, DC Washing- 
ton Institute for Near East Policy, 1993 viu + 151 
pages np paper Includes commentary on the 
intent, legal interpretation, and origins of the reso- 
lution, includes statements made by US officials as 
well as selected documents (JD) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


Balkan Family Structure and the European Pattern: 
Demographic Developments in Ottoman Bulgaria, by 
Mana N Todorova Washington, DC Amenican 
University Press, 1993 Distrib University Publish- 
ing Associates, Lanham, MD xu + 251 pages Ap- 
pends Notes Bibl Index $47 00 Aums to “reassess 
the stereotype concerning the place of the Balkans in 
the model of the European family” (p 5), with regard 
to 19th-century Ottoman Bulgaria Discusses popu- 
lation, marnage, fertility, mortality, and family and 
household structures (EAE) 

Entwicklung durch Reform: Asien und Afrika ım 19. 
Jahrhundert, ed by Gerhard Hopp Berlin Akad- 
emie Verlag, 1991 160 pages Contnbs DM20 00 
paper A special edition of the German journal 
Asien, Afrika, Lateinamerika, which offers studies 
of “Development through Reform m Asia and 
Africa during the 19th century Articles covering 
the Middle East mclude ''Zur Entstehung der as- 
erbaidshanischen Aufklarungsbewegung im 19 
Jahrhundert" by Eva-Mana Auch, ‘‘Arabisches 
Theater und kulturelle Erneurung 1m 19 Jahrhun- 
dert" by Regina Karachouli, **Kultur und Kommerz 
im 19 Jahrhundert Beziehungen hbanesischer 


Geschaftsleute zur Nahda’’ by Gerhard Hopp, ‘‘Die 
Drusen und die libanesischen Harakat, 1840-1860” 
by Thomas Scheffler, “Der Reformer Muhammad 
Ali aus agyptischer Sicht" by Wolfgang Schwanitz, 
and "Auf verlorenem Posten Zur Reformpolitik 
Harr al-Dins ın Tunesien" by Mathias Patzold (PT) 
Excavations at Tell Um Hammad, 1982-1984: The 
Early Assemblages, EB I-II, ed by A V G Betts 
Edinburgh Edinburgh University Press, 1992 Dis- 
tnb Columbia University Press, New York xv + 
425 pages Illustrs Plates Bibl $79 00 The second 
in a seres of three books that discuss recent 
excavations at the Tell Um Hammad site in Jordan, 
especially from the period of transition between the 
Chalcolithic period and the early Bronze Age, 
concludes that internal periodic divisions of dating 
are misleading Provides photographs and illustra- 
tions of the site and pottery and tools found there 
(EAE) 

People of the Sea: The Search for the Philistines, by 
Trude Dothan and Moshe Dothan New York 
Macmillan Publishing, 1992 xu + 276 pages 
Chron Bibl Index Credits $25 00 An examina- 
tion of the results of an archeological expedition 
studying the ancient Philistines, including exca- 
vations at the site of the present-day Ashdod 
Extensive drawings and some color photographs 
accompany the text (JD) 

Politics of a Persian Dynasty: The Hecatomnids in 
the Fourth Century BC, by Stephen Ruzicka Nor- 
man and London University of Oklahoma Press, 
1992 xiv + 232 pages Abbrevs Notes Bibl 
Index $3995 Studies the Hecatomnid dynasty, a 
Persian satrapy based in Cana, in present-day 
southwest Turkey The author identifies the conse- 
quences of pressures from the nearby Aegean 
Greek empire, as well as from the Persian empire 
and other Anatolian states Discusses contribu- 
tions of the polity, including building projects and 
assimilation of Persian and Greek political and 
social practices Concludes that the Hecatomnids 
were not expansionist, but merely struggling to 
survive (EAE) 

Une wagfiyya du 18ème siècle à Alep’ la wagfiyya 
d'Al-Hagg Musa al-Amiri, ed by Jihane Tate 
Damascus Institut Francais de Damas, 1990 207 
pages Bibl Index Append Plates Contents n p 
paper Contains a French-language translation of 
an Arabic-language title deed for the wagf of Hay 
Musa al-Amin Chapter 2 provides an explanation 
of the document, including particular terms used 
The book also contains photographs and maps of 
the property as well as a reproduction of the 
original Arabic-language text of the document 
(JLB) 


ECONOMIC CONDITIONS 


The Cooperative Movement of Yemen and Issues of 
Regional Development, ed by Muhammad Ahmad 
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al-Satdi New York Professors World Peace Acad- 
emy, 1993 Distrib Klaus Schwartz Verlag, Berlin 
103 pages + 10 pages in Arabic Contribs Photos 
Abbrevs np paper Contains proceedings of a 
1985 conference sponsored by the Yemen Eco- 
nomic Society and the Professors World Peace 
Academy, includes ‘‘The Cooperative Movement 
in North Yemen Beginnings and Development," 
“The Local Development Associations and Their 
Sociopolitical Relevance," and ‘‘The Cooperative 
Movement of Yemen Developments after 1985 ” 
Also contains comparative case studies from East 
Africa, Japan, and Tennessee (EAE) 

Human Development Report, 1993. Oxford and New 
York Oxford University Press, 1993 ix + 230 pages 
np paper A publication of the United Nations 
Development Program, which assesses world devel- 
opment in terms of ‘‘People’s Participation," ‘‘Peo- 
ple and Markets,” People and Governance," and 
“People in Community Organizations ” Includes ex- 
tensive graphs and tables (EAE) 

Investors and Workers in the Western Desert of 
Egypt: An Exploratory Survey, by Naiem A 
Sherbmy et al Cairo Amencan University m 
Cairo Press, 1992 Cairo Papers in Social Science 
vin + 88 pages Bib] Contribs $7 50 paper 
Labor Transfer and Economic Development: Theo- 
retical Perspectives and Case Studies from Iran, by 
Hassan Hakuman London Harvester Wheat- 
sheaf, 1990 Distrib Lynne Rienner Publishers, 
Boulder, CO xu + 206 pages Appends Bibl 
Index $60 00 Studies labor transfer in the Middle 
East using three time periods in Iran as examples— 
migration to southern Russia, 1880-1914, the 1960s 
land reform, and the 1970s oil boom (EAE) 
Land, Food and Rural Development in North Africa, 
by M Riad El-Ghonemy Boulder, CO Westview 
Press, and London IT Publications, 1993 xv + 
192 pages Appends Gloss Abbrevs Bibl Index 
$38 50 paper Following a discussion of concepts 
and regional issues 1n agriculture, the author sur- 
veys such subjects as the rural economy of Algena 
and Tunisia, and food insecunty in the Nile Valley 
The book concludes with a chapter on develop- 
ment challenges facing North Africa (MNS) 

Le logement en Egypt: essai critique, by Milad 
Hanna Caro CEDEJ, 1992 254 pages Tables 
Index FF90 00 paper Examines the problem of 
the scarcity of housing in Egypt, in the context of 
Egypt’s dependent position within the world econ- 
omy (JLB) 

Sustainable Agriculture in Egypt, ed by Mohamed 
A Fans and Mahmood Hasan Khan Boulder, CO 
and London Lynne Rienner Publishers, 1993 ix + 
271 pages Contribs Index $3800 Contains 21 
chapters ın six parts **Major Issues for a Sustainable 
Agnculture,”’ *'*Environmental Aspects," “‘Develop- 
ment of Natural and Human Resources," ‘‘Adapta- 
tion of Technology," “Economic Aspects," and 
“Cultural, Social, and Political Aspects ” The study 
is based on a 1992 conference held in Alexandria, 
Egypt (SG) 
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Swimmung Agamst the Tide. Turkish Trade Reform 
m the 1980s, by Anne O Krueger and Okan H 
Aktan San Francisco ICS Press, 1992 xv + 264 
pages Appends Notes Bibl Index $14 95 paper 
An analysis of changes in Turkish economic policy 
during the 1980s, authors credit reform measures 
as having withstood worldwide recessionary pres- 
sures Provides data showing Turkey’s increase in 
export earnings and liberalization of trade prac- 
tices, includes a chronology of policy changes from 
1980 to 1989 (EE) 
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The Culture of Flowers, by Jack Goody Cambridge 
and New York Cambridge University Press, 1993 

xvu + 462 pages Refs Index $54 95 cloth $18 95 
paper An anthropological study of the historic 
uses of flowers, surveys ongms in sub-Saharan 
Africa and ancient Egypt The author explores the 
place of flowers 1n Indian, Chinese, and European 
cultures, with regard to such areas as gardens and 
literature Examines early Islam, with special em- 
phasis on Iran Extensive illustrations supplement 
the text. (JD) 

Family Planning in the Legacy of Islam, by Abdel 
Rahim Omran London and New York Routledge, 
1992 xxi + 284 pages Appends Notes Bibl 

Index $7400 The author, the chief population 
advisor to Al-Azhar University and onginator of 
the theory of epidemiologic transition, compiles 
the views of leading Muslim theologians and junsts 
on family formation and child spacing Chapters 
discuss marriage in Islam, women 1n Islam, pro- 
phetic teachings and traditions of the Quran and 
sunna on family planning, as well as Islamic reac- 
ton to 20th-century population pressures and 
health care needs (MNS) 

Urbanization and Revolutionary Disparities m Post- 
Revolutionary Iran, by Ahmad Sharbatoghlie Boul- 
der, CO Westview Press, 1991 xix + 235 pages 

Bibl Index $30 00 paper The author uses a social 
ecology approach to identify the source of, and 
problems arising from, Iran's uneven population den- 
sity, cites bureaucratic overcentralization, urbaniza- 
tion, and high population growth, among other 
factors Suggests a corrective strategy—1nvolving 
participants at all levels of development, from the 
village to the province—of shifting populations from 
major urban centers to more isolated areas, through 
the development of new towns, government pro- 
vided incentives to move, reinvestment or new 1n- 
vestment funneled away from Tehran and toward 
new secondary magnet cities, in addition to a gov- 
ernment policy of population control. (BLS) 
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Disoriented Media in a Fragmented Society The 
Lebanese Experience, by Nabil H Dajam Beirut 


American University of Beirut, 1992 191 pages 
Refs np paper Examines the media's role in 
Lebanon from its beginnings in the Ottoman period 
to the present Argues that television, radio, and, 
to a lesser degree, print media have ‘‘no relation- 
ship to social reality" (p 175), and thus are not 
participatory, but alienating (BLS) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


Idolatry, by Moshe Halbertal and Avishai Margaht, 
tr by Naomi Goldblum Cambridge, MA and Lon- 
don Harvard University Press, 1992 299 pages 

Notes Index $3995 Analyzes idolatry from an 
antagonistic perspective, using ‘‘models’’ from 
monotheistic religions, especially Judaism The 
stated goal is to '*understand idolatry as a cultural 
concept in the history of religion’? and *'to use 
these analyses to elucidate a number of classical 
problems in philosophy" (p 6) Addresses in detail 
the sin of idolatry, boundaries of acceptable repre- 
sentations of God, “the connection between 1dol- 
atry and error," idolatrous worship, and the 
relationship between 1dolatry and political author- 
ity. (EAE) 

Islam: The Alternative, by Murad Hofmann Read- 
ing, UK Garnet Publishing, 1993 Distrib. Paul and 
Company, Concord, MA v + 175 pages Gloss 

$23 00 paper 

The Letters of Ahmad Ibn Idris, ed by Albrecht 
Hofheinz et al Evanston, IL Northwestern Uni- 
versity Press, 1993 vni + 184 pages Bibl Indices 

$49 95 Examines Ibn Idns’ role as a Sufi mystic 
and teacher, emphasizes his belief that individual 
instruction by a Sufi cleric 1s necessary 1n obtaining 
spiritual knowledge Contains letters of Ibn Idris to 
his students as examples of this mstruction (GMC) 
The Meanings of Death, by John Bowker Cam- 
bridge and New York Cambridge University 
Press, 199] xu + 243 pages Bibl Index $27 95 

Discusses the human attitude toward death by 
examining five major world religions—Buddhism, 
Chnistianity, Islam, Hinduism, and Judaism By 
maintaining that life 1s based on death and that 
death affirms life, the author argues that the ongins 
of religion stem not from a basic fear of death and 
the unknown, but rather from the value given to the 
role of death as a vital element in the universe (PT) 
Persian Myths, by Vesta Sarkhosh Curtis Austin 

University of Texas Press, 1993 80 pages Bibl 

Index $995 paper Discusses narratives in and 
background to myths from ancient Iran, explains 
characters and events within myths Examines, 
among others, myths surrounding Alexander the 
Great and the Thousand and One Nights (GMC) 

War m the Hebrew Bible: A Study in the Ethics of 
Violence. by Susan Niditch Oxford and New York 

Oxford University Press, 1993 xu + 180 pages 

Refs Bibl Indices $29 95 Analyzes and discusses 
seven ideologies with regard to the Old Testa- 


ment's ‘‘ban,”’ which calls for total annihilation of 
the enemy (BLS) 
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Naguib Mahfouz: From Regional Fame to Global 
Recognition, ed by Michael Beard and Adnan 
Haydar Syracuse, NY Syracuse University 
Press, 1993 xi + 208 pages Notes Bib! Index 
$32 50 A collection of 12 articles, based on a 
symposium held at the University of Massachu- 
setts Chapters include ‘‘Mapping the World of 
Naguib Mahfouz" by Adnan Haydar and Michael 
Beard, ‘‘Naguib Mahfouz and the Arabic Novel 
The Historical Context” by Roger Allen, ‘‘Place 
and Time in Mahfouz’s al-Qahira" by Caroline 
Wilhams, ‘Existential Themes m a Traditional 
Cairo Setting" by Mona N Mikhail, “The Mah- 
fouzian Sublime" by Michael Beard, and “Men 
Constructed ın the Mirror of Prostitution" by Mir- 
1am Cooke (SG) 

Orrentalistische Philologie und arabische Linguistik, 
ed by Wolfgang Reuschel Berlim Akademie-Ver- 
lag, 1990 156 pages Contribs DM19 00 paper A 
collection of 32 articles based on a 1988 conference 
m memory of the 19th-century German scholar 
Heinrich Leberecht Fleischer, which took as its 
theme ‘‘Ortentalist Philology and Arabic Linguis- 
tics " Contributions include **Heinnch Leberecht 
Fleischer und die arabische Aufklarung’’ by Ger- 
hard Hopp, ‘‘The Relation between ‘Signifiant’ and 
*Signifié' According to the Medieval Arab Philolo- 
gists” by Andrzej Czapkiewicz, *"The Arabic Spo- 
ken Language Some Grammatical and Lexical 
Features" by GS  Sharbatov, ''"Unpublished 
Manusenpts by a 16th-Century Egyptian Author, 
Yusuf al-Armayuni, in the Leningrad University 
Library" by Olga B Frolova, and ‘‘Deutsche 
Dramen auf arabischen Buhnen’’ by Regina Kara- 
chouh (PT) 

Parviz Sayyad's Theater of Diaspora: Two Plays— 
The Ass and The Rex Cinema Trial, ed by Hamid 
Dabashi Costa Mesa, CA Mazda Publishers, 
1992 xxiv + 187 pages xxiv + 187 pages $14 95 
paper Presents the text of two plays staged in the 
United States for the Iranian. exile community 
“The Ass," which tells the story of a man who 1s 
transformed into an ass from the neck up, 1s a satire 
enticizing the failings of the Iranian Revolution, 
“The Rex Cinema Trial" offers a ‘‘docu-drama’’ 
portraying the dehumanizing impact of the revolu- 
tion on society (EE) 

Persian Studies in North America: Studies in Honor 
of Mohammad Ah Jazayery, ed by Mehdi Marashi 
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Bethesda, MD Iranbooks, 1994 xix + 421 pages + 
131 pages in Persian $60 00 A collection of 30 
articles, six of which are in Persian, in three parts 

"Persian Language and Linguistics," "Teaching 
Persian for Proficiency” and ‘‘Persian Culture and 
Literature " English-language chapters include 
‘Phonological Systems in Contact in Iran and 
Transcaucasia” by Donald L Stilo, “Russian 
Loanwords in Persian and Tayiki Languages” by 
Iraj Bashiri, “Beyond the Textbook On Teaching 
Persian and the Utilization of Cultural Resources" 
by M R Ghanoonparvar, '*Haj Baba Meets West- 
omaniac The Convergence of Two Stereotyped 
Iramans" by Paul Sprachman, ''Authors and Au- 
thorities Censorship and Literary Communication 
in the Islamic Republic of Iran” by Ahmad Karımı- 
Hakkak, and ‘‘Love and Wine in Khayyam and 
Hafez” by Richard Foltz (SG) 

Searching, by Nawal El-Saadawi, tr by Shirley 
Eber London and Atlantic Highlands, NJ Zed 
Books, 1991 114 pages $15 00 cloth $7 95 paper 

Year of the Elephant A Moroccan Woman’s Jour- 
ney toward Independence and Other Stories, by 
Leila Abouzeid, tr by Barbara Parmenter Austin 

Center for Middle Eastern Studies, University of 
Texas at Austin, 1989 Distnb University of Texas 
Press, Austin, TX xxvu + 103 pages Gloss $8 95 
paper 


WOMEN 


Identity Politics and Women: Cultural Reassertions 
and Feminisms m International Perspective, ed by 
Valentine M Moghadam Boulder, CO Westview 
Press, 1994 xiv + 458 pages Gloss Contribs 

Index $5900 cloth $1795 paper Contains 21 
chapters, divided into three parts ‘‘Theoretical, 
Comparative, and Histoncal Perspectives," Country 
Case Studies," and ‘‘Dilemmas and Strategies "' 
Chapters include ‘‘The Creation of the World We 
Know The World-Economy and the Recreation of 
Gendered Identities” by Joan Smith, “Women of 
the West Imagined The Farang: Other and the 
Emergence of the Woman Question in Iran’’ by 
Mohamad Tavakoli-Targhi, ‘‘Gender, Religious 
Identity, and Political Mobihzation m Sudan" by 
Sondra Hale, ‘‘Feminism and Muslim Fundamen- 
talism The Tunisian and Algerian Cases” by Alya 
Baffoun, '"Women and Fundamentalism The Case 
of Turkey’’ by Binnaz Toprak, ‘‘Halakha, Zion- 
ism, and Gender The Case of Gush Emunim’”’ by 
Madeline Tress, and ‘‘The Preferential Symbol for 
Islamic Identity Women in Mushm Personal 
Laws" by Marie-Aimée Hélie-Lucas (SG) 
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ERRATUM 
In MEJ 48 2 94, p 373, the last sentence of the review should read, 1n part, '* where the course of 
Israeli-Palestiman relations has been than where it may go ’’ The Journal regrets the in-house error and 
extends its apologies to the reviewer, Dr Charles D Smith 
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Editor's Note 


"m I have an opportunity to discuss the journal with readers, they 
frequently suggest how much they would appreciate 1ssues that have a thematic 
content Although I sympathize with this sentiment, in practice developing 
thematic issues is not easy As a scholarly journal committed to publishing 
original research about the contemporary Middle East, the subject matter of our 
articles necessarily 1s determined by the actual manuscripts that are submitted 
Unfortunately, we rarely receive in a three-month period several manuscripts that 
examine different aspects of a single theme Thus, I am delighted that our fall issue 
provides an all too rare opportunity to focus on one theme All five articles deal 
with contemporary Islam in the Middle East, examining various political, social, 
and ideological aspects of the religious revival movement that has had a significant 
impact on the region for more than a decade 

Our lead article, by Mamoun Fandy, examines the regional and class origins 
of Egypt's militant political movement known as the al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya. 
Fandy offers new—and important—perspectives on why the Jama‘a 1s so influ- 
ential in southern Egypt and why it contests the legitimacy of the central 
government in Cairo The second article, by R Hrarr Dekmeyian, also examines 
an Islamic opposition movement, mn this case the fundamentalist challenge to the 
government of Saudi Arabia Dekmeyian’s analysis provides valuable insight on 
the ideas and demands of the Saudi fundamentalists and their impact on both 
religious and secular institutions 

The two following articles seriously consider the attitudes of contemporary 
Islamists and secularists on women's public roles in Egypt and Turkey. Ayse 
Kadioglu's comparison of the secular elitist and the traditionally religious views of 
women in Turkey provides a thought-provoking challenge to the conventional 
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wisdom on the status of women in modernizing Muslim societies. Next, Mervat F 
Hatem analyzes the discourse on gender roles—specifically whether women 
should work outside the home—that has emerged 1n Egypt since the inauguration 
of political liberalization in 1976 Our final article, by As'ad AbuKhalil, pertains 
generally to all Arab countries in its examination of Islamic fundamentalist 
writers’ views on women, government, tolerance, and other topical issues 
AbuKhalil demonstrates how Islamic fundamentalist writers 1nterpret—and mis- 
interpret—classical Islamic texts 1n order to justify their modern-day positions 

With this issue of MEJ we bid farewell to our book review editor, Steven 
Glazer, who 1s leaving to fulfill a long-time dream: to teach Middle East history to 
college students. Steve actually has served two tenures as book review editor, 
during 1986-1987 and again from 1989-1994. While the many readers who have 
reviewed books for the Middle East Journal know Steve as the person who 
persistently but diplomatically kept after them to send their reviews 1n a timely 
manner, his responsibilities at MEJ have been more extensive than tracking books 
and editing reviews. From the perspective of the scholarly community, perhaps 
Steve's most important contribution has been supervising the compilation of 
MEJ's invaluable research tool, the ‘‘Bibliography of Periodical Literature." We 
all shall miss Steve, but we share his happiness in starting down the road toward 
à cherished goal. 

Eric Hooglund 





EGYPT'S ISLAMIC GROUP: 
REGIONAL REVENGE? 


Mamoun Fandy 


T sss Islamic movement 1s both diverse and complex. It includes the 
Islamic sympathizers within President Husnı Mubarak’s governing party, the 
established religious institutions like al-Azhar University, the Muslim Brother- 
hood, and the various Islamic parties and groups, such as al-Shawquoon, Tahreer, 
Jihad, and al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya (Islamic Group) ! However, one cannot under- 
stand the country’s Islamic movement unless one appreciates the basic differ- 
ences between the predominantly southern al-Jama‘a al-Islamryya (hereafter 
al-Jama‘a) and the other, predominantly northern, Egyptian Islamists The 
phenomenon of southerners—sa ‘idis—taking political action 1n the name of Islam 
has been notable ever since October 6, 1981, when Lieutenant Khalid al- 
Islamboli, a native of Minya, fatally shot President Anwar al-Sadat In fact, 
virtually all of the top leaders of the group accused of Sadat’s assassination were 
sa‘idis: Abud al-Zummer from Giza; Nagih Ibrahim from Assiut, Assem Abdul 
Majid from Qena; and Karam Zuhdi—the amir of the south—and Usama Hafiz, 
both from Minya.? Among the lower ranks of accused conspirators, sa'idis 
, 

1 Members of al-Jihad and al-Shawquoon claim that these are not the real names of their 
groups but, rather, names given to them by the Egyptian security apparatus ‘‘Rabi‘ Abdul Ghani" 
(al-Jihad al-Islamyal-Shawquoon), Al-Hayat, No 10872, November 15, 1992 

2 The only non-sa‘idi among the top leaders was Sheikh Omar Abdul Rahman, who was born 
in Tanta but later moved to southern Egypt where his radicalism was influenced by his Assiut and 
Fayoum experiences In this sense he was part of the southern movement since, previously in Tanta, 
he bad not taken any significant political action The sa‘idi character of the Jama‘a al-Islamiyya’s 
consultative council, in which Shaykh Abdul Rahman participated, was noted by A Chris Eccel, 


* Alim and Mujahid in Egypt Orthodoxy Versus Subculture, or Division of Labor?," The Muslim 
World, Vol LXXVII, no 3-4 (July-October 1988), pp 196-99 


Mamoun Fandy is assistant professor of political science at Mount Mercy College, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa 
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dominated the list For example, of the 280 Jama'a members implicated in Sadat's 
assassination, 183 were from southern Egypt, 73 were from neighborhoods of 
Cairo inhabited. predominantly by southern migrants, and only 24 came from 
northern Egypt. Furthermore, of 21 radical Islamists, whom the Egyptian 
government had executed as of November 1993, ten were from the southern 
governorate of Qena alone, and the remaining 11 came from other southern 
governorates like Minya, Assiut, and Sohaj. Even in Cairo, Jama‘a activities since 
1981 have tended to concentrate ın primarily southern-populated districts like Ain 
Shams, Imbaba, and al-Zawiya al-Hamra 

Despite the role of sa'idis in anti-government violence for more than a 
decade, scholars have not inquired into Jama‘a’s southern character nor seriously 
examined possible reasons why the group—which was unknown during Gamal 
Abdul Nasser's rule (1952-1970)—rose to prominence during Sadat's presidency 
(1970-1981) and has continued to grow under Mubarak.^ The purpose of this 
article 1s to try to redress the dearth of information about the Jama'a by focusing 
on the much-neglected regional, social, and political factors that have contributed 
to the group's emergence as an Islamic political movement 

An emphasis on the local setting's specific social and political factors has the 
advantage of avoiding the Islamists’ trap into which many of the time-obsessed 
studies have fallen: journeying back with the Islamists to their 1dealized vision of 
the Prophet Muhammad's state 1n Medina.5 By analyzing the social and economic 
impact that the policies of the Nasser, Sadat, and Mubarak regimes have had on 
southern Egypt, one can gam an understanding of how the Islamic movement 
developed as a partial response to government policies 

Before examining the relationship between government policies and the rise 
of the Jama‘a, it ıs necessary to locate Islam within the local web of relations ın 
southern Egyptian society, assess the impact of religion on power relations within 
the southern political structure, and examine Islam's function in maintaining the 
differences and special character of certain social groups. Equally relevant to an 
understanding of political Islam in Egypt 1s an appreciation of the northern 
political domination of the south and its 1mpact on local power arrangements. 
Also, because Egypt does not exist ın a vacuum, it ıs essential to recognize how 


EA 

3 Hamed N Ansan, ‘‘The Islamic Militants ın Egyptian Politics,” International Journal of 
Middle East Studies 16 (1984), p 131 

4 Even studies that are based on field work like that of Saad Eddin Ibrahim, '*Egypt's Islamic 
Militants,’’ Merip Report, February 1982, Saad Eddin Ibrahim, ‘‘Anatomy of Egypt’s Islamic 
Groups," International Journal of Middle East Studies 12 (1980), and Ansari, ‘“The Islamic Militants 
in Egyptian Politics," International Journal of Middle East Studies 12 (1980), have failed to investigate 
the Jama'a 

5 Examples of studies that privilege time and intellectual history over place and actors 
include those that are specifically about Egypt, such as Gilles Kepel's Muslim Extremism in Egypt 
The Prophet and Pharaoh (Berkeley and Los Angeles University of California Press, 1993), as well 
as those about the Arab world in general hke Emanuel Sivan's Radical Islam Medieval Theology and 
Modern Politics (New Haven, CT Yale University Press, 1985), and Nazih Ayubi's Political Islam 
Religion and Politics in the Arab World (London and New York Routledge, 1991) 
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external influences, especially money earned by southerners who worked in the 
Persian Gulf during the oil boom years, have impacted on the nse of the Jama‘a 


SOUTHERN VERSUS NORTHERN ISLAMIC GROUPS 


Members of Egypt's Islamic movement distinguish al-Jama‘a by its southern 
character. In fact, Islamist strategists believe that the difference between the 
Jama'a and the northern Islamic movement 1s one of the obstacles to the 
formation of an Egyptian Islamic alliance similar to Algeria's Islamic Salvation 
Front.5 Hassan al-Sehemi, one of the leaders of the Islamic group that attacked 
the Technical Military Academy ın April 1974, responded to a journalist’s query 
about his involvement with Islamic Jihad. **Which Jihad? The Sa‘idi Jihad or the 
Cairo Jihad?" According to al-Sehem: 


The sa‘idis call themselves al-Jama‘a al-Islamryya This group does not consider those 
who rule Egypt non-Muslims This group believes that the Egyptian state as 13 can be 
adjusted to be Islamic Jihad 1s the group’s means to bring about these adjustments 

The Cairo Jihad, on the other hand, sees everything in Egypt as un-Islamic 7 


Rıfat Sid Ahmad, the head of al-Amal (labor) Islamic Institute, which 1s 
dominated by northern Islamists, has stated the basic difference between Jihad 
and ‘‘the sa'idi brothers,” as 


Al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya is led by university students from southern Egypt By this I 
also refer to the difference ın culture and the impact of the environmen: on the 
mentality of this group The Jihad movement, on the other hand, 1s led by mihtary 
officers, engineers, and doctors and they are from the north ® 


Al-Jama'a members also emphasize their differences from northern groups 


In the south there 1s only one Islamic force al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya Unlike Jihad 
groups, composed of clusters of secret organizations with different names like 
al-Fatah, al-Tal’1, al-Khilapha, and al-Nasr that have no mosques or social relations, 
we are a social force that conducts our works 1n the open through our mosques and 
our relations with the larger society ? 


Nor are the above the only differences If one looks at al-Jama'a's symbol, 
which consists of what could be perceived as either hands or an open book, with 
a sword ın the shape of an obelisk and the rising sun in the background, one 
appreciates the degree to which its choice of symbols has been influenced by its 
southern environment Unlike other Muslim groups, al-Jama‘a has abandoned the 


= 

6 Rifaat Sid Ahmad, ‘‘Al-Islamryyun, al-Sulta, wa al-Irhab’’ (The Islamists, the regime, and 
terronsm), Middle East Affairs Journal 2, no 1 (Spring/Summer 1994), pp 71-82 

7 Al-Hayat, No 10870, November 13, 1992, p 10 

8 Sid Ahmad, ‘‘Al-Islamiyyun, al-Sulta, wa al-Irhab," p 74 

9 Ahmad ‘Omar, Assiut Madinat al-Nar (Assiut City on Fire) (Cairo. Dar Sphinx, 1994), pp 
42-3 
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crescent as an Islamic symbol ın favor of the sun Unless one reads the Quranic 
verse in the background, it 1s easy to mistake the symbol for a pharaonic emblem, 
specifically from the Ikhnaton era. In addition, the open book or the hands look 
very much like the wings of Isis 1n pharaonic tomb paintings While the ambiguity 
of the symbolism is undoubtedly unintentional, 1t seems an appropriate metaphor 
for the ways in which al-Jama'a's religious and regional goals overlap. 

In addition to the northerners' actual pronouncements and the difference in 
the choice of emblems, there are ideological and class differences shaped by the 
differences in the culture and the social and political histones of the two regions 
Nowhere are these differences clearer than between the southern al-Jama‘a and 
the northern Muslim Brotherhood To a great extent, the Muslim Brotherhood’s 
ideology has been shaped by its focus on international questions In part, this 
focus arose from 1ts place of origin, the region of Isma'iliyya on the Suez Canal, 
and the subjugation of this area to Western colonial assaults on Egypt The 1920's 
Isma‘iliyya experience shaped the ideology of Muslim Brotherhood founder 
Hasan al-Banna He experienced European domination and saw the Egyptian 
slum next to the European enclave, where natives worked only as servants for the 
Europeans.!° Hasan al-Banna’s anti-colonial message was articulated further by 
Sayyed Qutb and his later followers.!! The message of al-Jama‘a, on the other 
hand, 1s not directed at colonial powers, rather, al-Jama‘a’s stated enemies are 
those who do injustice within Egypt 12 According to an unidentified Jama‘a leader 


The current regime has led Egypt into the pit, economically, politically, and socially, 
not to mention its human rights abuses Corruption also has reached its peak And all 
of this ıs occurring at a time when Egyptians are lining up for bread The current 
government is nothing but a corrupt clique that will be removed sooner or later 4 


The focus on poverty and injustice in the south seems to be a dominant theme 
in al-Jama‘a’s pronouncements Unlike the Muslim Brotherhood, al-Jama‘a’s 
main writings do not dwell on larger Middle Eastern questions such as pan- 
Arabism, the Palestiman question, or Israel and the West !^ Occasionally, the 
group's leaders pay lip service to these issues when journalists seek their 
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10 Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid-Marsot, "Religion or Opposition? Urban Protest Movements ın 
Egypt," International Journal of Middle East Studies 16 (1984), p 546 

11 For example, see Sayyed Qutb, Ma‘rakat al-Islam Wal Raa'smalia (The War between 
Islam and Capitalism) (Cairo Dar al-Shorouq, 1983), pp 93-102, also, see The Brotherhood’s 
communiques on the massacre ın the al-Aqsa mosque (Mazbahat al-Aqsa), Cairo, October 10, 1990, 
and on the embargo against Libya, Cairo, November 30, 1991 

12 See Asem Abdul Majid and Nayth Ibrahim, Mithag al-‘Amal al-Islami (Al-Jama'a al- 
Islamiyya Publications, n d) Another document that emphasizes sa'idi issues was distributed by 
al-Jama'a in 1987 under the title ‘‘Hatmuat Almwajahaa" (Confrontation 1s a must) A summary page 
of Mithaq al-‘Amal al-Islam: can be found ın Omar Abdul Rahman, Isnaf al-Hukkam Wa Ahkamuhum 
(Types of Governors and [Islam's] View of Them) (Al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya Publication, 1404 
A H/1984) 

13 ‘Omar, Assiut, p 37, similar statements were made to the author 1n interviews 1n Assiut, 
March 1989 

14 Ibid 
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opinions, but they seldom initiate or volunteer positions on their own. Further- 
more, while almost all members of the Muslim Brotherhood come from an 
Egyptian bourgeoisie background,!5 al-Jama'a members come from the lower- 
middle and working classes !6 The bourgeois identity of the Muslim Brotherhood 
was evident in its support for Sadat's de-Nasserization program, as well as during 
the Egyptian debate on land reform !? During that tıme the Muslim Brotherhood 
supported the landowners against the small farmers because the organization was 
dominated by ‘‘wealthy conservative Islamists whose outlooks and class back- 
ground predisposed them to support landowners "'!$ 

Al-Jama'a originated in the 1970s at Assiut University, which has regional 
campuses in Sohaj, Qena, and Aswan. Even the now independent University of 
Minya (north of Assit) used to be a regional campus of Assiut Universr;y, the 
university of the south The soutbern character of Assiut University and its 
regional campuses 1s further re-enforced by ministry of education regulations that 
require students to stay within their regions (divided along north-south lines) 
unless the program for which a student ıs applying 1s only offered at a northern 
university. This official segregation between northern and southern students 
further widens the cultural gap between the sa‘id and northern Egypt and may be 
a contributing factor to the regional character of al-Jama'a 


ISLAM AND SOUTHERN LOCAL POLITICS 


Al-Jama'a 1s primarily formed by and a response to its regional context 
Therefore, it 1s important to understand the local setting and the nature of the 
power relations within this immediate battlefield the Islamists’ fight against 
southern tribal dominance, the Cairo government's role in this local conflict, and 
the impact of this conflict, as well as sa'idi culture, on the group's interpretation 
and use of Islam 

Unlike the north, the sa'id was not conquered by any colonial power 
Napoleon was defeated at al-Baroud, near Qena, and the British had no posts in 
Upper Egypt. Even since the 1952 revolution, the regime has not penetrated the 
south extensively. Instead, the central government has depended on the local 
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15 Stanley Reed has described the Brotherhood as ‘‘an exclusive, bourgeois secret society ” 
See Stanley Reed, “The Battle for Egypt," Foreign Affairs 72, no 4 (September-October 1993), p 
102 Egyptian authors agree See, for example, Jihad Oda, ‘‘Tahtim al-Wahm Hawl al-Haraka 
al-Islamiyya fi Misr’’ (Destroying the illusion of the Islamic movement in Egypt), Al-Qahira, 
September 1993, p 49 

16 Ansan, ‘The Islamic Militants,”’ p 131 

17 For a more detailed account on the activities of the Muslim Brotherhood during Sadat’s 
time, see Raymond William Baker, Sadat and After Struggles for Egypt's Political Soul (Cambridge, 
MA Harvard University Press, 1990), pp 243-70 

18 Robert Spnngborg, ‘‘State-Society Relations in Egypt The Debate Over Owner-Tenant 
Relations," The Middle East Journal 45, no 2 (Spring 1991), p 242 
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notables and their traditional authority to ensure order !? This lack of penetration 
and the persistence of traditional institutions has enabled the sa‘idis to use local 
customs in preference to civil law In fact, southern villagers consider it shameful 
to involve the courts or police in their disputes. Furthermore, there 1s a marked ` 
difference between the extent of development in the north and south, especially in 
terms of agricultural production While modern equipment prevails in the north, 
southern tools are predominantly pre-modern For example, the plow and the well 
sweep (shaduf) that southern farmers continue to use resemble the tools depicted 
in the ancient wall paintings ın the Valley of the Kings at Luxor ?? In addition, 
state investment 1n Assiut's development is far below the national average For 
instance, state investment ın the agriculture sector in Assiut amounts to 17 of the 
national average, despite the fact that the majority of people in Assiut depend on 
agriculture as their main source of income.?! The only sign of development in the 
south is the Aswan High Dam and the few sugar factories in Qena Yet, these 
projects have not influenced southern culture because their employees have been 
mainly northerners who live in project towns, 1solated northern islands in the 
heart of the south 

This difference ın development has led to marked differences between 
northern and southern Egypt. Unlike the north, sa'idi society is still stratified 
along tribal lines. Islam and its differing interpretations easily can be used to 
endorse or undermine the dominance of one group over the other. An understand- 
ing of the southern tribal map and the function of competing Islamic interpreta- 
tions that assign superiority to one tribe and inferiority to another 1s at the heart 
of understanding the southern Jama‘a The hierarchy of dominance in the local 
setting starts with the ashraf, followed by the Arabs and then the fallahin 22 

The ashraf claim descent from the Prophet Muhammad They do not 
intermarry either with the Arabs or the fallahin, both of whom the ashraf consider 
beneath them Although the ashraf share their place of origin with many Arab 
tribes in the south, in the south an ashraf would be insulted if referred to as an 
Arab. The term Arab 1n the south does not necessarily correspond to the northern 
meaning of the word Whereas 1n the north, everybody who speaks Arabic and 
lives 1n the Arab world is considered an Arab, in the south the term Arab 1s used 
only to refer to a cluster of tribes who can trace their ancestries to central Arabia 
Of course, not all who claim to be Arabs are indeed so, many genealogies have 
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19 This point will be elaborated upon below under state involvement ın sa'idi local politics and 
its implications for the Jama‘a 

20 Fora description of the shaduf, see Richard Critchfield, Shahhat An Egyptian (New York 
Syracuse University Press, 1978), p 25 Critchfield's account not only relates to a village in the Qena 
governorate but describes the conditions in the south as a whole For a description of similar farm 
equipment in Minya, see Richard H Adams, Jr , Development And Social Change In Rural Egypt 
(New York Syracuse University Press, 1986), pp 24-5 

21 Mohammad Mansour, ''The Development of Extremism and the Extremism of Develop- 
ment The Case of Assiut," quoted ın ‘Omar, Assiut. City on Fire, pp 60-1 

22 Thisis based on the author's experiences growing up in Kom al-Daba‘, a southern Egyptian 
village, and ms experiences as both a student and teacher at Assiut University from 1977-1986 
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been forged for the purpose of enhancing a tribe's social status. Yet, Arabness 
remains as a social division. Among the Arabs there are further distinctions 
between the Hawara and the Juhaina, as well as between other Arab tribes. The 
Arabs, although not a majority in the south, band together if a fight errupts 
between them and non-Arab tribes 23 

The majority of non-Arabs in the south are called fallahin. In southern 
terminology, *'fallahin" means non-Arab Egyptians. Southerners also refer to the 
northern people of the delta as fallahin, meaning they are Egyptians but non- 
Arabs, whom they consider their inferiors Southern fallahin believe they are 
descendants of the ancient Egyptians, a claim also made by the Copts and the 
Nubians In the southern Arabs’ lexicon, the fallahin also include non-native 
Egyptians, such as the Jammasa, a darker-skinned people who seem racially akin 
to Ethiopians and Somalis.” 

In the power struggle between southern groups, Islam plays a crucial and 
decisive role The way a group of people 1s believed to have accepted Islam is a 
traditional southern criterion used by the dominant tribes for judging who 1s 
superior and who 1s inferior Both the ashraf and the Arabs, for instance, refer to 
the fallahin as "those who accepted Islam only under the threat of the sword.''?5 
The implication 1s that, because the fallahin were unable to see the superiority of 
Islam on their own, they must be weak 1n character and intellectual ability Thus, 
both ashraf and Arabs treat the fallahin as their inferiors Islamic discourse in 
southern Egypt reflects this tribal hierarchy Both the ashraf and the Arabs have 
focused on Islamic sayings that endorse their superiority. According to them, the 
Prophet said, ‘“Those of you who were supenor before the coming of Islam are 
your superiors after it ’’ They also recite the Quranic verse that says ''We raised 
some of you above the others by different degrees ’’26 The dominance of the 
ashraf and Arab tnbes in economic matters led to the dominance of their 
discourse, since originally the dominant tribes were the only ones with education 
or positions of authority. 

Most members of al-Jama'a originally came from the fallahin, who aspired to 
change this dominant discourse and use their own version of Islam to restructure 
the rules that govern southern society.?? Most southern Islamists were born after 
the 1952 revolution and benefited from Nasser's land and educational reforms and 
graduated from colleges 1n the 1970s In fact, the narrative of al-Jama'a 1s shaped 
greatly by Nasser's reforms, although many members later criticized Nasser for 
the execution of some leaders of the Muslim Brotherhood Being a university 
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23 Ibid 

24 Ibid 

25 Interview, Qena, March 3, 1989 The author also heard the saying repeated frequently in 
both southern villages and towns 

26 These sayings have been repeated to the author by several Islamısts in Qena Interview, 
Qena, March 2, 1989 They are also common sayings in many sa'idi villages and towns 

27 Daaa' Rashwan, ''Al-Sa'eed Tajribba Shakhsiyya’’ (The South A personal account), Al 
Majalla, No 694, June 5-10, 1993, p 38 
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graduate during the 1970s was enough to move an individual and his immediate 
family from the working class to the middle class. This mobility helped the Arab 
and ashraf men, for their tribal superiority was reinforced by economic and 
educational status. 

For the sons of the fallahin, economic and educational mobility exposed 
contradictions between their relatively low tribal status and the improvement of 
their economic and educational situation. Furthermore, education allowed the 
fallahin to read the Quran and hadith for themselves and become aware of 
interpretations other than those of their Arab and ashraf landlords. To reconcile 
the difference between income and status, members of al-Jama'a used their new 
religious learning to emphasize an alternative narrative, using as its center the 
Prophet’s saying ‘‘All are equal in Islam: no difference between Arab and 
non-Arab except taqwa (piety)." In fact, members of al-Jama‘a recited this 
hadith, which contrasts with the hadith typically used by the Arabs and ashraf, to 
undermine ashraf and Arab dominance of the south 

The Islamists also challenged the religious credentials of the Arabs and ashraf 
and redefined the scope of Islam Religion in the south always has been the 
domain of the fallahin, who adhered to a ritualistic, non-activist Islam. The ashraf 
believed that being descendants of the Prophet was sufficient enough to establish 
their Islamic credentials. Hence, they usually did not frequent the mosques. Arab 
tribesmen also felt that, as descendants of those who converted Egypt to Islam, 
their Islam was not ın doubt. Both Arabs and ashraf demonstrated their religiosity 
through extravagant Islamic rituals, like making the hay, which requires an 
expensive trip to Saudi Arabia, and building mosques. The fallahin was the only 
group whose Islam was 1n doubt Most were poor and could not spend extrava- 
gantly on charity or make the pilgrimage to Mecca. Hence, they demonstrated 
their religiosity by frequenting mosques, and sometimes by preaching religion in 
the local diwans (guest houses). Although the Arabs and ashraf were less likely to 
frequent the mosques, they abided by the most rigid codes of ''Islamic" tradition, 
such as qisas (law of retribution) and maintaining the sexual honor of women In 
fact, 1n the local tradition, adherence to these customs 1s considered much more 
important than preaching or attending the mosques. 


ISLAM. RESPONSE TO STATE INTERVENTION IN LOCAL POLITICS 


The Islamists’ reform and revolt in the south 1s informed by the fallahin's 
desire to rearrange the rules of southern social structure and center-periphery 
relations. Historically, the government's strategy to control the periphery, both 
north and south, depended heavily on the intermediary role of kibar al-a'yün 
(wealthy local notables), whom scholars have referred to as the rural middle class, 
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or the second stratum.?8 In the south, the intermediary class 1s based on ‘asabryya 
(tribal bonds), ın addition to wealth and land ownership Understanding the tribal 
stratification in southern Egypt, as well as the changes experienced by the 
intermediary class during the Nasser, Sadat, and Mubarak regimes, 1s essential to 
understanding the emergence of the Jama‘a in southern Egypt 

Traditional Cairene involvement has always favored the Arabs and the ashraf 
over the fallahin Arab tribal solidarity was useful for all those who wanied to 
control the south from afar. Even after Nasser’s revolution, most police officials 
were recruited from important southern families (1.e , former landowners and 
major tribes) For example, an applicant to the police academy was required to 
undergo a background check, the main purpose of which was to ascertain that the 
candidate came from a family that already had some local authority, that ıs, an 
Arab or ashraf tribe. The government also relied on the heads of Arab tribes or 
ashraf to control the localities by appointing their elders as ‘umdas (governors) of 
southern villages, chiefs of minor Arab families were appointed as shaykh 
al-balad (deputy governor). Fallahin men, 1n contrast, customarily have been 
appointed only as ghafir nizam (watchmen) 29 

Although Nasser’s revolution helped fallahin sons to obtain education, the 
relations of dominance in the south did not change The persistence of the political 
status quo became a source of tension after 1970 and abetted the nse of Islamism 
in the south. The political power structure did not change because the Arabs and 
ashraf had retained their economic status During Nasser’s rule, for example, they 
generally managed to circumvent even the most widely hailed program, land 
reform, which became entangled in the local power structure. Consequently, only 
a few of the minor families ın the south benefited from 1t.3° Thus, although the 
fallahin increased their level of education and expectations, most remained 
landless and relatively powerless 

Although powerful Muslim families, such as the Abu-Sihli and Radwans in 
Sohaj and the Huzeim and Ediaisi in Qena, were able to evade land reform laws, 
the relatively less powerful Copts could not do the same for fear that Muslims 
would report them to the government or attack them and take sections of their 
land. In Qena, however, Coptic families like the Jabras resorted to another 
strategy, namely, to register nominally land ın excess of fifty feddans ın the names 
of farmers from strong Arab tribes, such as the Ghazzalis of Toukh or the Arabs 
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28 On the intermediary role of the rural middle class, see Leonard Binder, In a Moment of 
Enthusiasm Political Power and the Second Stratum (Chicago University of Chicago Press, 1978) 
and Ansan, Egypt The Stalled Society (New York State University of New York Press, 1986) 

29 The tribal hierarchy of sa‘idi society varies from one village or town to the next and, 
consequently, relations of dominance vary accordingly Al-Jama‘a members usually represent the 
lowest group in the hierarchy In the city of Qena, for instance, where there are only Arab and ashraf 
tribes, the ashraf are in positions of leadership while Jama‘a members come from the Arab tribes of 
Himidat or Jabalaw In the surrounding villages where ashraf are not represented, the Azab tribes 
dominate the social scene and the Jama‘a members come from fallahin families 

30 See Springborg, ‘‘State-Society Relations in Egypt," p 235 
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of Naqada and Danifeeq, who used to manage, as well as guard, Coptic land.3! 
This practice led to fallahin resentment of the Christians, even though Coptic 
landowners acted no more unscrupulously than had their Muslim counterparts 

Conflicts started after Sadat came to power in 1970 because his strategy to 
depend on local notables to ensure order and to use Islam as a legitimizing factor 
proved contradictory In the south, Sadat’s use of Islamic symbols initially 
appealed to the minor tribes—Nasser’s constituency—which remained hopeful of 
the prospect of change toward a more equitable society. The fallahin and other 
minor tribes, however, lost hope when Sadat initiated his infitah (economic 
liberalization) policies, which favored the south's old feudal families. In some 
cases, fallahin and Arab families, who had been given land belonging to former 
ashraf owners, were forcibly evicted For example, in Luxor, the Sadat govern- 
ment invited Mustafa Zanati to return to Egypt and invest his money in his 
homeland instead of in the West. As soon as he returned to Luxor, Zanati, 
supported by government troops, evicted the farmers and regained more than 400 
feddans 32 

Sadat also appointed members of the old feudal families to important 
government positions For example, he named Jalal Abul Dahab as Minister of 
Food Supplies, Abdulhameed Radwan of Awlad-Towq-Sohaj as Minister of 
Culture, and Abdulmunsif Huzein of Isna as governor of Qena Sadat himself paid 
a special visit to the Radwan family of Awlad-Towq, where he was entertained 
opulently Sa‘idis tell of food served on gold plates and of five thousand sa‘idi 
traditional tables made especially for the occasion Many of those who criticized 
the Radwan family emphasized that ıt was un-Islamic to spend so lavishly on 
those who were not in need while ignoring the needy people nearby 33 

The re-establishment of the former aristocracy in Egyptian national politics 
threatened both the minor Arab tribes and the fallahin.34 For them this meant that 
the relative gains they had made during Nasser’s rule could be rolled back It also 
meant that the land they had secured under Nasser’s land reform program was 
likely to be taken away. Naming old feudal families to gubernatorial and 
ministerial positions meant that fallahin and their sons were likely to lose their 
jobs and the return of the old way of doing business based on connection In the 
face of infitah policies, the re-emergence of old families, and the uncertainty in 
their lives, fallahin took refuge in Islam In fact, religious values appealed to most 
Egyptians as a way of coping with the defeat in the June 1967 war and the decline 
of Nasser’s socialist policies. Furthermore, resisting Sadat’s policies by holding 
him accountable to his own Islamic rhetoric was safe police during the 1970s did 
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31 Interview, Qena, February 10, 1989 

32 Interview, Luxor, January 21, 1989 

33 Interviews, Sohaj, February 23, 1989 

34 Fora good discussion of the return of old families to the national scene 1n Egypt, a process 
currently referred to as Sadat's retraditionalization program, see Ansari, Egypt The Stalled Society, 
pp 195-209 
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not arrest people whose criticisms were based on Islam because Islamization was 
a state policy Thus, resistance to Sadat's de-Nasserization programs and the loss 
of jobs took an Islamic form 

Although Sadat died without completing the process of rolling back Nasser's 
agrarian reform, Mubarak continued his policies, despite the ominous signs 
associated with the further impoverishment of the Egyptian poor The pre-1952 
elite and their sons also continued to displace other groups in state institutrons.35 
These social and economic dislocations of the minor Arab tribes and the fallahin 
of the sa‘id were the main cause for the nse of the Jama‘a For example, although 
former landowners had been able to deny many of the fallahin access to Nasser’s 
land reform, they were not able to deny the fallahin sons access to Nasser’s free 
education. The fallahin had made the best use of the free education to better their 
lot Being an educated group with no ties to land, many of the fallahin migrated to 
urban centers, especially Cairo, because of the lack of development projects and 
the poverty in the south 36 During the expansion of public employment under 
Nasser, these people found government positions However, under Sadat and 
especially under Mubarak, they no longer received government jobs and were 
likely to face discrimination in the private sector, where employment usually was 
gained through family connections Against that return of old power and its 
northern concentration, the southern poor took refuge in both Islam and sa‘idi 
regionalism. 


THE GULF OIL BOOM FUELS ISLAMISM 


The Persian Gulf oil boom also contributed significantly to Islamism in 
southern Egypt Coincidentally, while Sadat's de-Nasserization program was 
divesting the southern small farmers of their gains, the oil-rich Arab states were 
undergoing an oil boom that led to new socio-economic opportunities for 
Egyptians, especially among the fallahin Since the sparse population of the gulf 
countries did not match their ambitious projects, they recruited workers from 
populous Arab countries like Egypt Many of the previously-migrant workers who 
had built Nasser's irrigation canals left for the gulf. Migrant work usually attracted 
minor Arab tribesmen or fallahin because more prominent tribesmen considered 
wage-labor beneath them After about five years, these workers returned home 
with their savings—sometimes as much as 30,000 Egyptian pounds per family 
Instead of wearing rags, the returning workers walked in the village squares in 
clean jallabryyas (a full, heavy, white cotton robe) looking for projects in which to 
invest their money Typically, they bought land from the former landowners, who 
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35 See Springborg, ''State-Society Relations in Egypt," p 245 

36 The imbalance in development between north and south was recently recognized by 
General Samih al-Said, the governor of Assmt For a detailed report on poverty in the south (Upper 
Egypt) and its impact on Islamism, see Deborah Pugh, “Upper Egypt," The Christian Science 
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were then taking advantage of Sadat's infitah to set up import-export offices in 
urban areas. Thus, the return of these workers upset village politics, since owning 
land traditionally was associated with social prestige and power. The *umdas of 
the Arab tribes, for instance, had been counting on buying the land of the 
Christians, who were moving into the import-export business However, since the 
returning workers were willing and able to pay higher prices, land became 
expensive and many of the ‘umdas could not afford it. 

Although the newly rich bought the land and built better houses, they still 
lacked the other prerequisite for social prestige, namely honorable lineage, since 
they usually were neither Arab nor ashraf. To subvert the dominance of the tribes, 
the workers and their educated sons found a solution in Islam. Both the desire to 
offset the dominance of Arab tribes and their years of Islamic socialization in 
countries like Saudi Arabia prompted workers from minor tribes to spend lavishly 
on the building of new village mosques. This was irksome to village notables, 
since a mosque normally ıs named after the tribe that built it 37 Hence, a 
previously relatively-unknown tribal name could be displayed prominently on the 
facade of the village mosque The educated sons of the newly rich preached in 
these mosques, emphasizing very different Islamic messages from those of their 
traditional predecessors. The message from these new mosques undermined the 
traditional tribal hierarchy. Islam says that there 1s no difference between those 
who are from Arab origin and those who are not What 1s important in Islam 1s 
piety 

The money of the workers and the educated sons of fallahin and minor 
families funded new social services, such as community clinics and local markets, 
in which prices were more affordable for the poor. These social services attracted 
many of the poor of Arab tribes, who reluctantly recognized the social status of 
the fallahin.38 Due to the prominent role of fallahin workers as recruiters of other 
villagers to go to the gulf states, the fallahin managed to gain the backing of poor 
Arab tribesmen and even some poor ashrafs The criteria for recruitment and the 
obtaining of visas varied Some recruited their immediate kin, while others 
recruited those who frequented the new mosques. The Saudi and Kuwaiti 
sponsorship system required this mediating role The alternative for those who 
refused to give in to the power of the middlemen was to spend nights 1n front of 
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37 Changing the name of the family on the façade of the mosque ts a reflection of a rise in social 
status This 1s not an exclusive southern phenomenon Recently in Cairo, Sameer Ragab, the editor of 
the Egyptian daily Almassa’, made use of his government connections to change the name of the 
Ahmad Hamdi mosque to honor his own family, a change that outraged local residents See further, 
* Al-Shaheed Hamdi Yatahwal Ila al-Haya Sayyida’’ (The Martyr Hamdi changes into the pilgrim 
Sayyida), Al-Sha'ab, October 29, 1993, p 6 
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gulf embassies in Cairo and, in many cases, return empty-handed. Thus, for 
many, joining the Jama‘a not only represented redemption and access to God but 
also access to wealth and power on a temporal level 

The power of the Islamic network in upper Egypt rivals that of the 
government and other social organizations and has emerged as an alternative to 
the old ‘umdas ın mediating local disputes A typical example of the Jama'a 
emerging as an alternative to the local notables ıs that of Abdul Raheem 
Hassanein Shaddad, a poor worker from a minor family who suddenly, and 
through his association. with. the. Jama'a, became the ultimate authority in 
mediating local disputes Local people found Shaddad's Islamic arbitration 
speedier than the courts’ However, 1n late March of 1993, Shaddad was killed 
during a shoot out between the Jama‘a and Egyptian police 39 Despite having 
achieved recognition on the local level, this emerging social group still must 
contend with the contempt of the Cairenes for anything that 1s sa‘idi 


ISLAMISM AND THE MISR-SA'ID CULTURAL CLASH 


For people outside Egypt, the word Misr refers to the whole country of 
Egypt, extending from Aswan ın the south to Alexandria in the north, and from 
the Red Sea ın the east to the Libyan border in the west Egyptians, however, 
reserve Misr for what outsiders call Cairo The government also seems to agree 
that Misr ıs Carro It is in Cairo where the government spends its money, builds 
Its factories, and institutes new cultural and social programs 49 

Catro/Misr dominated the periphery not only economically but also cultur- 
ally. With its government-controlled television, radio, and newspapers, and its 
cinemas and art galleries, Cairo 1s the country’s cultural center, a product of the 
interaction of its people with the outside world. It 1s a mixture of the remnants of 
the Turkish and Albanian heritage of the past rulers in Egypt, and Greek, 
Armenian, Jewish, and Western influence that thrived during colonial times It 1s 
also a product of Cairo’s economic superiority. 

The existing Cairo-south relations and Egypt’s existing political structure 
give Misr an absolute dominance over the south The south does not have a voice 
of its own because it has no media outlets That ıs, both government-controlled 
radio and television broadcast from Cairo with a Cairene accent and a Cairene 
cultural message Furthermore, there 1s no single southern newspaper or maga- 
zine. Newspapers and magazines cannot be established without government 
permission, a permission rarely granted As a result, the northern narrative 
dominates southern public space with only one exception. the mosque. 


[=] 

39 For more on the Shaddad case, see ‘‘A Report from Southern Egypt," Almussawar, April 
2, 1993, p 21 

40 See further, Kamal al-Munofi, al-Thagafa al-Siyasiyya ll Fallahin al-Masriyyin. (The 
Political Socialization of Egyptian Peasants) (Cairo Dar ibn Khaldoon, 1980), p 53 
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In the northern Cairene narrative, the southerner appears as stupid, stub- 
born, incapable of cultural accommodation, and resistant to change. Examples of 
this portrait can be found in any Cairene novel, magazine, or newspaper Consider 
the portraits of southerners by Egyptian writers, who are otherwise very sensitive 
to issues of dominance, be it colomalism or sexism For instance, in Ahdaf 
Soueif’s novel In the Eye of the Sun, the young southern graduate Mahrous goes 
to England to finish his graduate work and grabs an Englishwoman because she 
smiles at him After creating a scandal, Mahrous becomes terribly confused and 
decides that he 1s not able to live in such a civilized society because he 1s a 
primitive man Although Soueif's novel challenges the Western narrative vis-à-vis 
Easterners as well as the Arab male attitude toward women, the author fails to 
realize her own prejudice against southern Egyptians 41 On the level of popular 
culture, a leftist songwriter, Shaykh Imam, who 1s admired in Egypt for his 
anti-colonial stance and his concern for the issues of the poor, also has a blind spot 
when it comes to the sa'idis In his famous song ‘‘Wad Ya Abd al-Wadüd," in 
which he describes the feelings of a southern family as expressed in a letter to 
their son on the front, he imitates the southern accent by reducing it to comic and 
childlike mispronunciations Thus, words like jailak (will come to you) becomes 
dailak (your tail). 

These are the depictions of the most sensitive and progressive Egyptians In 
the mainstream media, novels, and films, the southerner fluctuates between a 
noble savage and a mindless primitive. Examples of these views also can be seen 
in statements made by northern intellectuals For example, the dean of one 
northern university claimed 


The southern character differs sharply from the Egyptian character While the 
Egyptian character 1s tolerant, friendly and forgets and forgives quickly, the southern 
character 1s the opposite of this Many reasons account for this, such as the harsh 
climate, the southern society’s lack of contact with civilization, and the inability of the 
colonial powers to enter the south 42 


It 1s important to note that ın the above description the southerners 
apparently are not considered Egyptians, for the contrast 1s made between the 
Egyptian character and the southern character Other Cairo intellectuals espouse 
similar views. 

These portraits not only exclude the sa‘idis from the domain of Egyptainness, 
but also affect an understanding of the underlying causes of sa'idi discontent 
Because so little field research has been done 1n southern Egypt, both Egyptian 
and Western social scientists depend heavily on newspaper reporting of events 1n 
the sa'id. The bias of newspapers 1s demonstrated in the views of the deputy 
editor of Al-Ahram 


[x] 
41 Ahadaf Soue:f, In The Eye of The Sun (New York Pantheon Books, 1992), pp 548-53 
42 Mahmoud Mitwalh, ‘‘Al-Manakh al-Ta'limi huwa al-Sabab'' (The educational climate 1s the 
reason), Al Majalla, June 1, 1993, p 36 
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The south has been away from the centre of culture and civilization, be 1t Cairo or 
other internal centers It also always has been the choice of rebels — its character has 
been affected by the rigidity and harshness of the desert that surrounds it. It also 15 
affected by the Bedouin customs that are incompatible with authority and order # 


The Cairene media and cultural elite not only present the sa'idis as un- 
Egyptian and stereotype them, as the above examples show, but urge them to 
change their backward customs if they desire to be part of civilized Egyptian 
society One southern custom that the Cairo elite attack 1s tha’r (vendeitta).^ 
While northerners see vendetta as a form of lawlessness, southerners consider 
tha’r much more reliable than going through Egypt’s slow and corrupt court 
system Noted southern Egyptian novelist Gamal al-Ghitani considers tha’r an 
effective system of preserving social order ^ The Cairo media also wants to 
‘liberate’? sa'idi women by asking them to take off their head scarfs, wear 
northern dress, and forget about traditional notions of modest attire 

The dominance of these stereotypes about the sa‘id and sa‘idis further 
complicates the analysis of the Jama‘a phenomenon Instead of analyzing the 
contributing factors to Jama‘a violence, northern social scientists attribute this 
violence to sa‘idi culture For example, in her book on political Islam in Egypt, 
Hala Mustafa, a researcher at Egypt’s Al-Ahram Center for Political and Strategic 
Studies, contends that the Jama‘a has its roots in the sa‘id’s violent customs and 
authoritarian tradition.*6 Mustafa ıs puzzled by the spread of the sa‘idi ‘violent 
culture" to the civilized north, arguing that the Jama‘a’s appeal to northern 
Egyptians ıs influenced by the social services Jama‘a provides to the poor of 
Cairo. Although her conclusion has merits, Mustafa’s main concern is still 
northern, and in her epistemology, the south 1s not worth studying, except for its 
contaminating influence on the north 47 


AL-JAMA‘A FIGHTING FOR ISLAM OR SOUTHERN TRADITION? 


Southerners, having no modern medium to respond to what they perceive as 
a Carrene cultural onslaught, resort to their traditional forum the mosque By its 
nature, the mosque does not allow for the discussion of gray areas, instead, it 
addresses these questions in terms of hallal (Islamically permissible) and haram 
(Islamically forbidden). However, what 1s Islamic in the south always 1s fused 
with what 1s acceptable traditionally versus what 1s bid‘a (new or non-traditional) 


Dod 

43 Sam: Khashaba, '' Al-Sahra' Wa Kathafat al-Muzarr'in"' (The desert and the concentration 
of peasants), Al Majalla, June 1, 1993, p 34 

44 For those who might think that the vendetta and the blood feud are uniquely sa'idi 
phenomena, read about the Shepherdson-Grangerford feud in chapters 17 and 18 in Mark Twain's The 
Adventures of Huckleberry Finn 

45 Al Majalla, No 693, May 19-25, 1993, p 33 

46 Hala Mustafa, Al-Isiam al-Siyasi fi Misr (Political Islam ım Egypt) (Caro Markaz 
al-Dirassat al-Syasyia wal Istratipa, 1992), p 187 

47 Ibid,p 187 
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In this regard, anyone examining southern Islamic discourse realizes that Islam, 
1n addition to being a rehgion, 1s also the only means southerners have to protect 
their traditions from Cairo's modern cultural onslaught Thus, ın spite of the 
fragmentation of the south and its stratification along tribal lines, a common desire 
to preserve southern customs unifies sa‘idis. 

Southern mistrust of northerners 1s reflected best ın their literature and in what 
James C Scott calls hidden transcripts or off-stage conversations, 1.e , when domi- 
nated groups talk among themselves about their oppressors 48 ‘‘These are people 
whose papers went north," says Harbi, one of the central characters in Baha’ Taher's 
novel Khalt: Safia Wal Dair (My Aunt Safia and the Monastery), quoting a popular 
southern Egyptian saying Harbi’s remark means that a person has gone insane, since 
sending one's papers north toward the capital is a sign of craziness or a bad omen 4 In 
other words, southern Egyptians believe that trusting the northern government 1s a 
symptom of insanity. Southern dissatisfaction with the north ıs most obvious ın the 
sa‘idis’ common phrase ‘‘cursed be Mina," a reference to the ancient southern 
Egyptian king who united northern and southern Egypt under one crown Different 
members of Jama‘a have expressed that same phrase.5e 

Furthermore, the Jama‘a’s vision of Islam corresponds with southern traditional 
customs Although Jama‘a members like to call their dress Islamic attire, it is more 
sa'idi than Islamic men wear a jallabiyya as opposed to northern/western trousers and 
shirts, and women wear a full-length, non-transparent jallabryya as opposed to the 
short translucent skirts and tight trousers worn by northern women.5! Even the 
principle of an-eye-for-an-eye that many interpret as a sign of Jama‘a insistence on the 
application of sharia (Islamic law) 1s, 1n fact, in keeping with the southern custom of 
tribal honor and revenge. This 1s also in addition to the very distinct southern emblem 
of the Jama'a described earlier, and especially the abandonment of the crescent as a 
universal Islamic symbol in favor of the sun 52 However, it is not accurate to argue that 
sa'idi custom and tradition alone shape the group's worldview or that the role of Islam 
1s mmimal. Instead, the Jama‘a’s 1deology ıs the product of the interaction between 
sa‘idi grievances against the north, sa‘idi tradition, and Islam. 


== 

48 For more on hidden transcripts and off-stage conversations, see James C Scott, Domina- 
tion and the Arts of Resistance (New Haven, CT Yale University Press, 1990) 

49 Baha’ Taher, Khalt: Safia Wal Dair (My Aunt Safia and the Monastery) (Cairo Dar 
Al-Hilal, 1991), p 34 

50 Interview, Assiut, March 4, 1989 

51 Some Western analysts reached different conclusions about the Jama‘a’s dress Un M 
Kupferschmidt, for example, saw the Jama‘a’s “‘g{siclalabiyyas”’ as a sign of ‘‘an elite society" rather 
than something the group has in common with the larger segment of the population It appears that 
Kupferschmidt did not visit the south where jallabiyyas are the customary attire of every man from 
farmer to businessman, otherwise, he wouldn't have adopted the Cairene pronunciation in his spelling 
of men's attire that the sa'idis call jallabiyya and Cairenes call galabiyya. Uri M Kupferschmidt, 
“Reformist and Militant Islam ın Urban and Rural Egypt," Middle Eastern Studies 23, no 4, (October 
1987), pp 411-12 

52 Author's observations 
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AL-JAMA'A AND VIOLENCE 


The violent behavior of the Jama'a can be understood within the larger 
dynamics of the Cairene cultural hegemony, or what Johan Galtung calls cultural 
violence,53 which attempts to change the ways of the south, and structural 
violence, the system of government regulations that maintain this hegemony 
Because of southerners’ lack of access to media to respond to what they perceive 
as cultural violence and the structure that privileges northerners, or more 
specifically the Cairenes, the Jama‘a has responded with direct action against both 
northern culture and the structure that oppresses them. This has led to direct 
violence on the part of the Jama'a against symbols of government in the south 

The attacks on tourists and tourist sites are an example of violence against the 
government Although the argument that the Islamists are driven by religious zeal 
and are thus hostile to Egypt's pharaonic past and that the European dress and 
customs of the tourists has gained currency in both Western and Egyptian media, 
a close examination suggests that members of the Jama'a are motivated more by 
the fact that tourism generates $4 billion for a regime that reinforces an unfair 
arrangement of power If the pharaonic monuments and even the tourists were 
considered a threat to Islam, the Jama'a would have attacked them earlier The 
movement has matured sufficiently to realize the importance of tourist revenues in 
maintaining the regime Thus, Jama‘a considers tourist sites legitimate targets 

The Jama‘a’s violence against Christians in southern Egypt 1s very difficult to 
assess given the paucity of data With the widespread practice of revenge killing, 
it 1s not easy to isolate which of the murders 1s a simple revenge killing and which 
is pohtically motivated Since southern Christians are not different from their 
Muslim counterparts 1n resorting to traditional revenge killing rather than to the 
law, the situation 1s further confused.54 Until there 1s sufficient data to reveal 
clearly which killings are motivated by revenge and which are politically moti- 
vated, one cannot claim with any degree of certainty that the Jama‘a 1s targeting 
the Christian minority in the south because of its different religious beliefs. 
However, ıt 1s likely that local Christian notables would be the targets of the 
Jama‘a, since the goal of the group ıs to destroy the old intermediary system of 
kibar al-a‘yan and the symbols of their ally, the Cairo government, regardless of 
whether those who represent it are Christian or Muslim 

As long as the government continues to exclude the Jama'a from the political 
process and to depend on the support of the local notables who come from Arab 


P| 

53 Johan Galtung defines cultural violence as ‘‘[T]hose aspects of culture, the symbolic sphere 
of our existence—exemplified by religion and ideology, language and art, empurical and formal science 
(logic, mathematics)—that can be used to justify or legitimize direct or structural violence "" See 
further, Johan Galtung, **Cultural Violence,” Journal of Peace Research 27, no 3 (1990), pp 291-305 

54 Some Western reporters who report from Assiut are becoming increasingly aware not to 
confuse vendetta violence between Christian and Muslim families with politically motivated violence 
For example, see Alexandre Buccianti and Mouna Naim, ‘‘Poverty Breeds Extremism in a Region 
Left Out in the Cold," Guardian Weekly, August 29, 1993, pp 13-14 
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and ashraf tribes, the Jama'a will continue to use violence as a means to achieve 
its objectives. Unfortunately, even if the government allows some power sharing 
with the existing legal political party system in Egypt, the Jama‘a’s violence 1s not 
likely to abate. This 1s because, like the government, the existing political parties, 
such as al-Wafd, or even the quasr-Islamist al-‘Amal, are also northern ın their 
concerns and outlook The results of the 1992 local elections accentuated this fact 

For example, although the Islamist coalition composed of the al-‘Amal party and 
the Muslim Brotherhood won 115 districts nationally, almost all of these were in 
northern governorates. In the south, 1t won a total of only six districts. four in 
Minya, one in Assiut, and one in Sohaj.55 The main reason for the poor showing 
of this supposedly Islamist coalition 1s that the Jama‘a did not endorse this 
coalition 56 The al-Wafd party also won the majority of its districts (60) 1n the 
northern governorates In the south al-Wafd appealed only to the local notables 

Like al-Wafd, Mubarak's National Democratic Party (NDP) depended on the 
support of the Arab tribes and the ashraf In fact, the fight over the same social 
base between al-Wafd and the NDP led the ashraf tribe 1n Qena to split its votes 
between the two parties.57 Thus, even the opposition parties (whether secular like 
al-Wafd or Islamist like al-' Amal) fail to represent southern grievances that so far 
have found their only outlet ın the Jama‘a 


CONCLUSION 


Al-Jama‘a has arisen m the south for both economic and social reasons pertinent 
to the local setting itself The Islamists’ reinterpretation of Islam and their emphasis on 
equality between Arabs and non-Arabs is meant to undermine the authority of the local 
power structure that considers tribal affiliation more important than wealth as the 
criterion for social status However, the struggle against the local power structure has 
been complicated by state involvement in favor of landowners and tribal chiefs. The 
de-Nassenzation program initiated by Sadat after 1973 required the local notables, 
armed with wealth and lineage, to confront the new elite, armed with education and 
Islam Although Sadat succeeded in attracting the large landowners by returning their 
property, he could not return their status to them The notables’ absence from the local 
scene during Nasser's rule and the rise of an alternative elite weakened, although ıt did 
not eliminate completely, the traditional authority of the landowners The conflict in 
southern Egypt, thus, 1s not one about radical change or how Egypt should be governed 
but, rather, about who should be the second stratum, those from minor tribes who 
received free education under Nasser or the traditional tribal leaders and landowners 

Probably it 1s this regional political contest that the northern Islamists perceive as 
being wrong with the southern Jama'a Hassan al-Sehemi, one of the leaders of a 


aay 
55 Waheed Abdul Majeed, Al-Azma al-Misrrya (The Egyptian Crisis) (Cairo Dar al-Qari‘ 
al-‘arabi, 1993), pp 58-9 
56 Ibid 


57 Ibid 
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northern Islamic faction, referred to this contest when he said "This group believes 
that the Egyptian state as 1s can be adjusted to be Islamic, [there 1s no need for any 
radical change]. 5$ However, there are other factors that make the Islamists’ struggle 
extend beyond the south These factors include the cultural and economic dominance 
of the north. Government control of media outlets and the absence of any sa‘idi media 
make the mosque the only means for the southerners to communicate with each other 
In many cases, the mosque rather than anything else gives southern grievances their 
Islamic coloring. Thus, what one sees in southern Egypt is an erosion of the mediating 
role of the traditional elite Mubarak's government seems to have understood this when 
it declared that 1t will revive the traditional ‘umda and shaykh system 5? The degree of 
violence which ensues will depend on the choice of the *umdas. If the government 
chooses the old landowners and refuses to accept the new authority of the Islamist 
fallahin, violence will persist. However, given the social hierarchy of the south and the 
alliances between the state and local notables, the Jama‘a 1s likely to limit itself to 
low-intensity conflict within the south itself or intermittent attacks on symbols of 
government where local and national gnevances intersect. 

Revenge killing 1n the south will remain constant whether it 1s between the 
local people themselves or between particular families and the government forces. 
For instance, following raids conducted by government forces against the Jama‘a, 
the families of the victims trace the officer responsible for the death of their sons 
and kill hum. Because of the practice of recruiting security officers only from 
among the ashraf and Arab tribes, the victims of police violence inevitably are 
fallahin This aspect of police-local population interaction serves to further tribal 
divisions in the south between the Jama‘a and the police and to move conflict from 
state-opposition conflict to local-tribal conflict. Indeed, according to sa‘idis, the 
killing of police officers in the Qena governorate are examples of revenge killings 
rather than actions driven by Jama‘a’s Islamic ideology © 

By identifyimg the southern character of the Jama‘a and pointing out its differences 
from northern movements like the Muslim Brotherhood and the Jihad, one sees that 
the Islamic movements of Egypt are formed by different causes and have different 
agendas In this sense, while the Jihad wants to establish an Islamic state in the north, 
1t appears that the Jama‘a is more concerned with local sa‘idi issues 





et 
58 Al-Hayat, No 10870, November 13, 1992, p 10 
59 Rashwan, ‘‘Al-‘omad Ya‘odoun Lil Reef al-Misr" (‘Umdas return to the Egyptian 
countryside), al-Khalij, June 17, 1993 
60 Al-Sha‘ab, November 12, 1993 
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THE RISE OF POLITICAL ISLAMISM 
IN SAUDI ARABIA 


R. Hrair Dekmejian 


Since Operation Desert Storm in 1991, the Saudi monarchy has been 
confronted with a growing Islamist movement that seeks to bring about a 
comprehensive transformation 1n the kingdom’s socioeconomic and political life 
In the name of religious reformism, the Islamists have assumed a boldly critical 
stance toward the government and even questioned the Islamic legitimacy of the 
monarchy itself. 

Although the employment of revivalist Islam as a protest movement against 
secular state authority has become a pervasive pattern in contemporary Arab 
politics, ın the Saudi case the Islamist protest ıs directed against an avowedly 
Islamic state Thus, Islam has become, once again, a two-edged political instru- 
ment—as the Kingdom’s primary medium of self-legitimation, and as the main 
venue of protest for opposition elements. While in the past the Saudis successfully 
overcame challenges from puritanical militants, the vociferousness and magnitude 
of the new Islamist movement has been a cause of serious concern for both the 
monarchy and its domestic and foreign supporters. For this reason, it 1s important 
to assess this movement, focusing on its catalysts, ideological orientation, social 
basis, and leading advocates. 

The symbiosis between royal power and religious puritanism forged in the 
mid-18th century provided the motivational nexus for King ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn 
Saud’s warriors to conquer and unite the Arabian Peninsula between 1912 and 
1925 Yet, despite its firm grounding in Shaykh Muhammad bin ‘Abd al-Wahhab’s 
Muwahhidin movement, the monarchy has had to confront successive challenges 


[s] 
R Hrair Dekmenan is a professor of political science at the University of Southern Califorria, Los 
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from Islamic militants ! The first challenge was mounted by tribal zealots from 
among the king's Ikhwan warriors, who were defeated in the Battle of Sabala in 
1929 Another puritanical protest was led by Prince Khalid bin Musa‘id in the 
mid-1960s, ın opposition to King Faisal's policies of incremental modernization A 
more serious act of defiance was the takeover of the Grand Mosque in Mecca 1n 
November 1979 by Juhayman al-‘Utaybi’s al-Ikhwan group, which had to be 
extricated from the Holy Sanctuary through the force of arms 2 


ORIGINS OF THE NEW ISLAMISM 


In retrospect, the Grand Mosque seizure represented the ‘‘tip of the iceberg" 
with respect to the widespread revivalism that emerged in the 1970s in Saudi 
society While the Ikhwan cause had sympathizers among both urban and tribal 
fundamentalist groups, many Saudis considered seizure of the Sanctuary as a 
doctrinally illegitimate act and a tactically foolhardy move Moreover, the 
Ikhwan’s messianic ideology and tribal puritanism had alienated the broad 
spectrum of mainstream Saudi Islamists 3 

In a country like Saudi Arabia, where the state actively enforces the 
observance of Islamic rules and prohibitions, the rise of strong fundamentalist 
sentiments might seem an anomaly. Yet, in the aftermath of the Grand Mosque 
episode, there were widespread manifestations of religious resurgence, particu- 
larly among youth, university students, and faculty. Under the general rubric of 
al-Jama‘at al-Da‘wah, these groups were committed to religious propagation and 
puritanical lifestyles. They displayed a distinctive appearance—full beard, short 
haircut, and short white robe (thawb) Despite their displeasure with the king- 
dom’s domestic and foreign policies, these Islamists refrained from openly 
criticizing the government.‘ 

In view of the radicalism of the Ikhwan's challenge, the monarchy sought to 
prove that 1t was more fundamentalist than its detractors by imposing stricter 
enforcement of the religious laws, censorship of television programs, and prohi- 
bition of female singers on television In addition, then Crown Prince Fahd 
promised to issue a ‘‘basic law” that would provide a consultative council (majlis 
al-shura) and modalities (asalib) of governance. However, the constitutional 
committee appointed in March 1980 under Prince Nayif failed to produce the 
promised basic law 


[e] 

1 On the origins of Saudi rule, see James P Piscatori, ‘Ideological Politics in Saudi Arabia," 
in James P Piscatori, ed , Islam in the Political Process (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 
1983), pp 56-63 

2 For details, see Joseph A Kechichian, ‘‘Islamic Revivalism and Change ın Saudi Arabia," 
The Muslim World 80, no 1 (January 1990), pp 9-12 

3 R Hrar Dekmeyan, Islam in Revolution (Syracuse, NY Syracuse University Press, 1985), 
p 144 

4 Ibid, p 147 
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King Khalid's death ın mid-1982 brought Crown Prince Fahd to the throne 
under inauspicious circumstances—deepening economic problems, Israel's 1nva- 
sion of Lebanon, and the Iran-Iraq war Unlike his predecessors, King Fahd 
pursued an activist foreign policy 1n promoting a Palestinian settlement, support- 
ing the Afghan Mujahidin, and extending generous financial and military aid to 
Iraq To emphasize his commitment to Islam, Fahd formally assumed the title of 
**Custodian of the Two Holy Sanctuaries,"' the mosques of Mecca and Medina. At 
the onset of the 1990s, two unprecedented challenges awaited the king—Iraq’s 
invasion of Kuwait and the resurgence of political Islamism at home 


THE NEW ISLAMIST WAVE 


The new wave of Islamist fervor that emerged a decade after the Grand 
Mosque seizure differed from that of the Ikhwan in magnitude, social origins, and 
leadership 5 In sharp contrast to Juhayman's band of tribal, lower-class, and 
poorly-educated rebels, the new Islamusts consisted of tens of thousands of 
young, middle-class urbanites led by preachers, teachers, and students, mostly 
from the religious universities These Islamists were outspoken, sophisticated, 
better organized, and more numerous than the Ikhwan militants of the 1970s 6 
Their activism and pervasive influence was manifested through the proliferation of 
publications, bookstores, and clandestine audio-cassettes that were distributed at 
a nominal charge At the societal level, some of the activists joined as volunteers 
the Committees for the Promotion of Virtue and the Prohibition of Vice in order 
to monitor public behavior Unlike the older, state-sanctioned religious police 
(mutawwa‘), the young activists had an agenda to transform social conduct by 
patrolling the shopping malls, spying on people, and raiding homes in search of 
**un-Islamic"" conduct 7 A new source of mass support for the Islamists was a 
class of recently urbanized bedouins, whose status of relative deprivation among 
more affluent urbanites made them eager converts to the activist cause 

The catalysts of the new Islamist upsurge included both foreign and domestic 
factors— e , declining oil revenues and living standards,® socioeconomic inequity 
amid increasing urbanization, the 1mpact of modernization and the spread of 
Western cultural influences, the kingdom's vulnerabihty to threats from Iraq and 
Tran, the growing strength of Islamist movements in the Arab world, and the 
contradictions between the kingdom’s pro-Western orientation and its support of 


a 

5 For the contrast between the social composition of the Ikhwan and the Salafiyyun, compare 
Table 1 with Sawt ai-Tali'ah (May 1980), pp 128-29, and Dekmeyian, Islam in Revolution, p 143 

6 The new Islamists’ higher level of political discourse ıs reflected ın their cassettes and 
memoranda when compared with the Ikhwan’s less sophisticated ideology as seen in Juhayman bin 
al-Sayf al-‘Utaybi, Saba‘ Rasa'il (Seven letters) (n d , n p), pp 3-145 

7 Interviews with knowledgeable Saudi businessmen and scholars in New York and Los 
Angeles, December 1992-June 1993 

8 Declming oil prices brought a reduction of revenues in 1992, prompting cutbacks in 
government spending and a budgetary deficit See The New York Times, August 23, 1993 
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Islamism at home and abroad.? The interaction of these causal factors 1n the late 
1980s produced a growing Islamist undercurrent that crystallized during the gulf 
war and manifested itself in radicalized form in the war's aftermath 

Until the war, most Islamist groups refrained from directly challenging the 
government. Instead, they attacked some guardedly liberal officials as ‘‘secular- 
ists," while pressing for ‘‘social reform" and propagating their puritanical 
ideology The gulf war transformed the situation by revealing the kingdom’s 
weakness relative to Iraq and its dependence on Western protection With the 
deployment of the US-led multinational forces, the kingdom became host to 
thousands of American and European soldiers, both men and women This 
undermined the Islamic legitimacy of the monarchy and angered the fundamen- 
talists, who opposed the presence of a non-Muslim army on Islam’s holy land 
Meanwhile, the massive costs of war, coupled with a weakened economy, eroded 
another pillar of Saudi legitimacy—the ability to provide socioeconomic steward- 
ship for the people !? Thus, facing a drop in their standard of living and declining 
prospects for good jobs, a considerable portion of the country’s lower and 
lower-middle classes—chiefly men between the ages of 20 and 40—saw their 
aspirations stunted and their manhood and dignity assaulted by ‘‘atheist’’ armies 
and the culture shock of Western lifestyles. Indeed, this youthful constituency 
was caught in an “‘identity warp" and heightened xenophobia—how to reconcile 
their absolute certainty about Islam’s superiority with the kingdom’s weakness 
vis-a-vis Iraq and the West—a situation of ‘‘cognitive dissonance” in search of 
resolution.!! Hence, the post-war resurgence of Islamism was a reaffirmation of 
identity, a protest movement against the monarchy and its Western allies, and for 
some, a means to achieve social influence and, perhaps, a takeover of power In 
the milieu of uncertainty in the war's wake, the Islamists took the unprecedented 
step of submitting a ‘‘letter’’ to the king in May 1991 requesting the implementa- 
tion of twelve ‘‘necessary” reforms (islah).!? 


1 Creation of an independent consultative council (majlis al-shura) with the actual 
power to determine the domestic and foreign policies of the country The council 
should consist of individuals with diverse specializations who are known for their 
sincerity (ikhlas) and upright behavior (istiqamah) and are given total independence to 
conduct the affairs of the majlis without interference 


2 Ehmination of all political, administrative, and economic laws and regulations that 
contradict the sharia (religious law) 


d 

9 Ina belated recognition of this problem in April 1993, the Saudi Interior Ministry decreed 
controls on funding Islamist groups abroad, see The New York Times, May 1, 1993 

10 The gulf war's cost to Saudi Arabia was estimated at $50 billion See The Europa World 
Year Book, vol 2, 1993, p 2460 On the kingdom's economic problems, see The New York Times, 
August 22, 1993 

11 On "cognitive dissonance," see Leon Festinger, Henry W Riecken, and Stanly Schachter, 
When Prophecy Fails (New York Harper and Row, 1964), pp 24-6 

12 ‘‘Risalah al-‘Ulama’ fi al-Su‘udiyyah tla al-Mahk Fahd,” Al-Insan (July 1991), pp 95-6 
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3 Manifestation of upright conduct, sincerity, and honesty by all state officials and 
representatives both within and without the country, 1n addition to their possession of 
expertise The violation of these requirements, under any circumstance, will cause the 
loss of trust (amanah) and will harm the country's interests and reputation 


4 Realization of justice and equality among all members of society in fully attaining 
their rights and duties regardless of one's high or low status The exploitation of one’s 
influence to avoid performing one’s duties and to violate the rights of others 1s the 
cause of the fragmentation of society and its destruction, about which the Prophet 
warned 


5 Supervision and strict accountability of all officials without exception, espectally 
those who occupy influential positions, and cleansing of the state apparatus of corrupt 
individuals, regardless of any other consideration 


6 Establishment of justice in the distribution of the national wealth among all soc:al 
classes Cancellation of all taxes and reduction of fees, conservation of the natior’s 
resources from waste and exploitation, and the giving of priority attention to 
immediate needs The abolition of all forms of monopoly and illegally-acquired 
wealth, and the lifting of restrictions on Islamic banks The purification of public and 
private financial institutions from usury (riba), which 1s warring against God and his 
Prophet and causes the disappearance of God’s blessing (barakah) 


7 The building of a strong army equipped with weapons from diverse sources and tae 
(local) manufacture and improvement of arms This army’s goal is to protect tae 
country and its holy places 


8 Reformation of the mass media ın accordance with the kingdom's policy to serve 
Islam and to reflect the ethics of society, elevating its culture, and purging the media 
of everything not conforming to these objectives, with a guarantee of its freedom to 
spread awareness through accurate news and constructive criticism within the limits 
of the shana 


9 Development of a foreign policy to protect the interests of the ummah (MusLm 
community), avoiding alliances that violate the sharia, adopting Muslim causes, aad 
rectifying the status of embassies to reflect the Islamic nature of this country 


10 Improvement of the country’s institutions of religion and religious disseminaticn, 
granting them material and human resources, and removing all constraints that might 
prevent them from fully performing their tasks 


11 Unification of all judicial institutions, granting them total and actual independence 
Extension of the authority of the courts over the whole of society and the creation of 
an independent agency whose task 1s to oversee enforcement of judicial decisions. 


12 Guaranteeing the rights of the individual and society, eliminating all traces of 
harassment of the people's will and their rights 1n order to assure human dignity witkin 
the sharia's limitations 


The apparent aim of the letter was to influence the king's expressed intention 
to promulgate the much-heralded consultative council and system of governance 
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A further objective was to influence public opinion, as indicated by the rapid 
dissemination of the letter’s contents throughout the country and the international 
media The Islamists also sought to counter a petition by 43 ‘‘liberal’’ intellectuals 
who had asked the king 1n December 1990 to issue a codification of Islamic law 
that would provide for basic human rights, equality before the law regardless of 
race, tribe, gender, or social status, rights for Saudi women, a consultative 
council, and an independent Islamic judiciary 13 

The main points of controversy between the Islamists and the liberals were 
revealed ın a series of polemical exchanges in 1990-91 between Dr Ghazi 
al-Qusaybi and several outspoken Islamist academics, who were among the 
signatories of the May 1991 letter—Nasir al-‘Umar, Safar al-Hawali, ‘Ayidh 
al-Qarni, and Salman al-‘Awdah. The controversy began when some Islamists, led 
by Safar al-Hawali, attacked the fatwa (religious legal opinion) issued by the 
senior ‘ulama’ (religio-legal scholars), led by Shaykh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz bin Baz, 
giving religio-legal (shar‘i) sanction to the presence of non-Muslim troops on 
Islam’s holy land during the war. This prompted Qusaybi to defend the kingdom’s 
decision to permit the stationing of the multinational forces in the country—which 
triggered a bitter attack by ‘Umar, who accused Qusaybi of being a secularist 
(“lmani) and an infidel (kafir) ^ Qusaybi systematically rejected these accusations 
in a series of essays published under the title Hatta la Takun Fitnah, and invited 
‘Umar to prove his charges ın a shar'1 court !5 Qusaybi further stated that these 
“Khomeinis of Saudi Arabia" sought to become *'political legists’’ (al-fugaha' 
al-siyasiyyun), aiming to take over the government, if necessary, through vio- 
lence Also, Qusaybi likened the Islamists to Juhayman's al-Ikhwan and accused 
them of sowing discord (fitnah) to weaken the state during the gulf war, and 
admonished them *'to stick to religion and stay out of politics. 16 

The government's response to the Islamists’ demands combined indecisive- 
ness, appeasement, incremental reform, and some threats. In attempting to 
placate the fundamentalists, the monarchy adopted a conservative post-war 
policy, and issued a law legalizing the practice of prohibiting female drivers in 
order to prevent a repetition of the 1990 demonstration by 70 women in Riyadh 
Moreover, taxes and fees were reduced, although the extra-legal vigilantism of 
mutawwa' volunteers remained mostly unchecked, as they continued to burn 
down “‘secular’’ video stores or to close them by buying out their licenses. While 
some arrests of mutawwa'in were reported in January 1992, the government 
seemed reluctant to take decisive action against these self-appointed guardians of 
public morality. 


ame 

13 Judith Caesar, ‘‘Liberals and Conservatives Press Riyadh," The New York Times, July 5, 
1991 

14 Nasir al-‘Umar, ‘‘Al-Sakinah al-Sakinah,’’ cassette #5471 (Tasyilat Ibn al-Jawzi al-Is- 
lamiyyab), al-Damman, Saudi Arabia 

15 Ghazi ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Qusaybi, Hatta la Takun Fitnah (So that there would not be 
discord) (n d , np), see chapter 1, pp 9-30 

16 Ibid , chapter 3, pp 5-35, chapter 4, pp 9-36, chapter 5, pp 9-34 
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On another front, the government took a firmer stand through official 
declarations and media campaigns In September 1991, Shaykh ‘Abd al-'Aziz bin 
Baz criticized the Islamists and their ‘“‘whispering campaign," echoing the 
warnings issued by the intelligence chief, Prince Turki al-Faisal In addition, the 
senior ‘ulama’ of the Supreme Authority of Scholarly Research, Judicial Review, 
Propagation, and Guidance, led by Ibn Baz, strongly condemned the May leiter as 
disrespectful of the king Indeed, the letter marked the deepening split between 
the official religious establishment and the younger Islamist activists Ibn Baz 
himself had come under scathing criticism from the Islamists for giving shar'i 
sanction to the presence of foreign troops by citing pragmatic considerations. This 
was rejected by his chief critic, Safar al-Hawali, on theological grounds, since the 
American and European troops were kafirin (infidels) and consequently not 
permitted on holy Islamic soil, according to a Prophetic tradition (hadith) Hawali 
reminded the old shaykh of his earlier ruling condemning alliances with non- 
Muslims !7 

Against this backdrop of controversy, King Fahd took two important steps 
during 1992 toward instituting the long-heralded reforms. In March 1992 he 
promulgated the kingdom’s Basic Law of Governance (al-nizam al-asasi hil- 
hukm), and in September 1992 he named a conservative ‘alım (religious scholar), 
Shaykh Muhammad bin Jubayr, as the chairman of the impending Consultative 
Council. Article No 37 of the Basic Law provided some comfort to the Saudi 
liberals because it explicitly affirmed the sanctity of one’s home by prohibiting 
entry except through the owner's consent or by lawful means '8 It was hoped that 
this provision, if enforced by the authorities, would provide some measure of 
protection against unauthorized searches by the mutawwa‘in. Meanwhile, the 
Islamists were determined to press on with their demands, undeterred by official 
warnings and threats. In September 1992, the Islamists sent a 45-page ‘‘Memo- 
randum of Advice," addressed to Shaykh Ibn Baz, criticizing the government's 
domestic and foreign policies The memorandum contained an elaboration of the 
May 1991 letter and advanced a new set of more radical demands !? 


] Toremove all government restrictions on Islamic clerics, scholars, and teachers to 
write, publish, and preach 


2 To permit the *ulama' to oversee and participate 1n the work of all government 
agencies, ministries, and embassies to assure their adherence to Islam 


3 To establish a supreme shar'1 constitutional court to review, revise, and purify all 
laws, treaties, and regulations 1n order to assure their compatibility with Islam. 


EMINUS 

17 Safar al-Hawah, Kashf al-Ghummah ‘an 'Ulama' al-Ummah (Uncovenng the veil of the 
Ummah's ‘Ulama’) (nd, np), pp 84-5 

18 For the Basic Law, see Al-Idarah al-‘Ammah, July 1992 

19 Muthakkarat al-Nasihah (Memorandum of advice) (n d , n p), pp 4-5, 12, 18-22, 26-9, 
35-6, 41 For a summary, see The New York Times, October 8, 1992 
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4 To revise the curriculum of some universities and institutes to focus on figh 
(urisprudence) and to prohibit the teaching of Western law, except to graduate 
theological students, in such a way as to reflect the corrupt ideologies of the infidels 


5 To restrict the powers of the police, provide lawyers for the accused, and outlaw 
torture and censorship. 


6 To select ministers and high officials without favoritism and nepotism, or regional, 
ethnic, and kinship considerations 


7 'To 1nstitute administrative reforms by appointing capable officials, who would be 
subject to punishment for stealing and bribery, regardless of their position 


8. To censor all foreign materials, magazines, and television programs to prevent the 
dissemination of infidel and secular ideas and nude pictures 


9 To control and oversee government spending through agencies accountable to the 
consultative council 


10 To cancel expenditures on sports stadiums, exhibitions, and palaces, and to 
extend financial aid only to Muslims in need and not to the ‘‘infidel’’ regimes of 
Algeria, Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, Morocco, Russia, Syria, and Tunisia 


11 To establish a strong army of a half-million soldiers, motivated by the spirit of 
Jihad (holy war) and sacrifice in order to protect this holy country, fight the Jews, and 
help the Muslims 


. Clearly, this document was more defiant and bolder than the May 1991 letter. 
It brought an immediate denunciation from Ibn Baz's Supreme Authority of 
Semor ‘Ulama’ as being misguided and divisive, and ignoring the good deeds of 
the regime.2¢ In an angry response, three leading Islamists wrote an ‘‘open letter" 
to Ibn Baz, accusing the semor ‘ulama’ of siding with the government and 
rejecting the charges of promoting conflict (fitnah) as agents of foreign organiza- 
tions. The Islamists further told the senior ‘ulama’ that, unless they could prove 
their charges against the Islamists, the latter would take them to court.?! In the 
end, these polemical attacks gave the Islamists a partial victory, since seven of the 
seventeen senior ‘ulama’ declined to sign the denunciation 1ssued by Ibn Baz's 
Supreme Authority, which prompted their dismissal by King Fahd in December 
1992 and their replacement by ten pro-government ‘ulama’ 22 This was a clear 
indication that the young Islamists enjoyed considerable support among a large 
minority of establishment *ulama', who were prepared to resist the regune's 
dictates. Yet, having succeeded in splitting the senior ‘ulama’, the Islamists 
refrained from directly attacking the royal family, perhaps mindful of the king’s 


[RR 

20 Al-Sharq al-Awsat, September 18, 1992 

21 See the letter to Ibn Baz signed by three Islamists—Hammud ‘Aqla al-Shu'aybi, ‘Abdallah 
al-Mas‘an, and ‘Abdallah al-Jibrin (n d , n p) A facsimile copy of the letter was sent from Saudi 
Arabia 

22 Al-Da'wah, December 3, 1992 
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veiled warnings that, while he was exercising patience, "there may be another 
way »23 


PROFILE OF THE ISLAMIST ELITE 


The Islamist groups of Saudi Arabia are an amorphous collectivity who prefer to 
call themselves al-Salafiyyun—the followers of the pious ancestors (salaf al-salih)— 
rather than al-Usulryyun—fundamentalists Historically they are known as Ahl 
al-Hadith—the puritanical followers of the Prophet’s exemplary life (sat), his 
sayings and his deeds (athar)—to the exclusion of analogy (qiyas) and opinion (ray) 
In the contemporary Wahhabi milieu of Saudi Arabia, the Ahl al-Hadith are the 
disciples of Shaykh Ibn Baz, among them Juhayman's al-Ikhwan of the 1970s and the 
Salafiyyun of the 1990s, both of whom turned against their elder teacher on account 
of his support of the Saudi government 

Unlike most Islamist groups in the Arab world, the Saudi Salafiyyun lack a 
formal hierarchical structure, possibly due to the government's opposition to the 
formation of such organizations. However, it 1s possible to identify coteries of 
leading individuals who have come forth as spokesmen for the Salafi cause in the 
universities, mosques, and religious organizations, where they operate through 
family and social networks of associates A composite profile of leading Salafi 
personalities can be drawn from the lists of the 52 signers of the May 1991 letter 
and the 107 signers of the September 1992 memorandum. 

As indicated ın Table 1, five dimensions of aggregate characteristics can be 
discerned about the leading exponents of the new Islamism as represented by the 
two groups of signers. Clearly, these activists constitute a relatively homogeneous 
lot. In regional affiliation, over 63 percent of the signers of the May 1991 letter, 
and 72 percent of the signers of the September 1992 memorandum were from 
Najd, with a minority from Hyaz, the South, and the Eastern Province Over 70 
percent of the May group and 44 percent of the September group were men of 
religion—prayer leaders (imam), preachers (khatib), jurists (*alim), judges (qadi), 
professors of religion, and heads of religious organizations The secular, or lay, 
professions were not well represented in the first group Relative to their milieu, 
the two groups of signatories were well educated, with 38 percent and 48 percent, 
respectively, holding doctorates There was strong representation, especially in 
the September group, from Rryadh’s Imam Muhammad bin Saud and King Saud 
universities About a dozen had had some record of activism as critics of the 
regime. 

Given the foregoing attributes, the Salafi leaders were not a representative 
cross-section of Saudi society: they came mostly from non-tribal, urban middle- 
class backgrounds In essence, many of the signers were men of religion, 
predominantly from the Najd—the cradle of Wahhabism and the traditional power 


[occas] 
23 The New York Times, December 15, 1992 
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Regional Affiliation 


Najd 

Hyaz 

South 

Eastern Province 
Unknown 


Occupation 


‘Alm 

Judge 

Academic 

Businessman 

Religious Institute Head 
Mosque Imam 
Notable/Busmessman/Teacher 
Unknown 


Religious/Secular Position 
Religious 
Secular 


Unknown 


University Affiliation 


Imam Muhammad bin Saud (Riyadh) 


King Saud (Riyadh) 
Umm al-Qura (Mecca) 
Islamic (Medina) 
Unknown 


Education 


Doctorate 


TABLE 1 
Profile of the Islamist Elite 
May 1991 
N=52 Percent 
33 63 5 
7 135 
6 115 
4 77 
2 38 
5 96 
7 13 5 
21 40.4 
1 20 
5 96 
8 15 4 
5 96 
37 712 
8 15 3 
7 13.5 
8 154 
7 13 5 
4 77 
2 38 
31 60 0 
20 38 5 
32 61 5 


Lower Degree 


September 1992 


N=107 


Percent 








base of the Saudi monarchy. Seen from the perspective of the authorities, the 
Salafiyyun constituted a challenge of the first magnitude, being rooted in the Saudi 
family's own Najd region, and ultimately placing 1n question the monarchy’s 
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legitimacy. Indeed, 1n their two letters, the Islamists demanded basic structural 
changes that would result in a major loss of power for the royal family, the 
religious establishment, and the economic elite. The request for an independent 
consultative council to determine both domestic and foreign policies was a 
contradiction in terms, since ‘‘consultative’’ councils do not determine policy but 
only offer counsel. The Islamists’ real intent was to form, and thus dominate, a 
policy-making council independent of the king. Such a council would be an 
unprecedented departure from the traditional understanding of maylis al-shura, 
both in Islamic political theory and practice. 

Other sections of the 1991 and 1992 documents were directed at the Saudi 
class system, the privileged social and economic position of the ruling family, and 
the bureaucratic and financial establishments Here the Islamists’ demands were 
revolutionary—equality before the law, accountability of government officials, 
elimination of corruption and usury, and redistribution of wealth Their demand 
for the total imposition of the shana, to be supervised by an ‘‘independent’’ and 
“unified” judiciary, would make the ruling elite subservient to Islamist religious 
authority. An equally consequential demand was the placement of Islamic 
specialists in every government agency to function as an ideological police force. 
Such imposition of strict ideological controls, resembling the Soviet zampolit 
system of political officers, could result ın a clencally-led Islamist state, with 
totalitarian attributes. The establishment of such a polity ın Saudi Arabia, fully 
controlled and led by ‘ulama’, would be an unprecedented feat 1n Islamic history 
Tronically, this advocacy of religio-political pre-eminence for the ‘ulama’ would 
bear some resemblance to Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeim’s theory of wilayat 
al-faqih (authority of the religious jurists), for which there 1s no justification in 
Sunni or even Shi political theory and history of governance. The Saudi 
Islamists, of course, would reject such similarity. In fact, some of their leaders 
have denounced the Shi‘a as al-rafidhah (renegades) and called for their execu- 
tion.?* Given this categorical rejection of Shi‘1sm, the type of polity advocated by 
the Saudi Islamists would be far more totalistic than Iran’s political system. which 
accommodates not only Sunnis but also Christians, Jews, and Zoroastrians 

In combination, these demands constituted a bid to recast the Saudi polity to 
conform to strict Islamist tenets, thereby reversing the recent liberalizing trends 
or any semblance of pluralism, social diversity, and modernity Aside from their 
concern regarding Western cultural penetration, some Islamists have an unstated 
fear of socioeconomic modernization because their specialized training in reh- 
gious subjects would make them ill-prepared to succeed in a modernizing 
environment The Islamist quest for power 1s also motivated by their urban 
middle-class status and the desire for upward mobility. In the case of the younger 


frase] 

24 For an Islamist depiction of the Shr‘a as heretics (ahi al-bid'ah), see Nasir al-‘Umar, 
* Ahwal al-Rafidhah fi Bilad al-Tawhid”’ (The situation of renegades in the country of Unitarianism) 
(Memorandum submitted to semor ‘ulama’, 1992) 
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Islamist religious functionaries, there would be the added motivation of taking 
over the top positions now held by Ibn Baz and his aging colleagues 

The two petitions also asked for a total reorientation of Saudi foreign and 
defense policies by cutting ties to the West and to non-Islamist Arab regimes, 
prohibiting ‘‘atheist’’ troops, and creating a powerful army to fight ‘‘infidels’’ and 
Jews and to help fellow Muslims. The import of these proposals would be to 
isolate the kingdom from its foreign allies and to make 1t vulnerable to an eventual 
Islamist takeover 


THE REGIME’S RESPONSE 


The Islamist ideological offensive caught the Saudi authorities ill-prepared 
and perplexed about finding an effective response The monarchy was vulnerable 
precisely because some of the Islamist attacks reflected the grass-roots complaints 
of many Saudis about the prevailing shortcomings of the kingdom’s socio-political 
life. Yet, m the name of social justice and equality, the Islamists wanted to 
establish a puritanical utopia under their own strict stewardship as Islam’s 
self-appointed agents. 

By late 1992, the Islamist challenge had created feelings of impending crisis 
m Saudi society In a move to appease the Islamists, the government ordered the 
beheading ın Qatif of a young Shi‘: who had been charged with apostasy for 
questioning the perfectness of the Quran and the Prophet’s credibility, despite his 
later expressions of repentance. Yet, there were signs of growing popular 
resentment and opposition to the religious police, which tended to harass ordinary 
people, while staying away from affluent houses and members of the ruling class. 
Meanwhile, the liberal modernists continued to blame the government for denying 
them the opportunity to oppose openly the propaganda of the Islamist groups 

In a long-awaited response, on December 21, 1992, during a meeting with the 
senior ‘ulama’, King Fahd gave a speech full of warnings and admonitions He 
told the Islamists to stop disseminating anti-government propaganda in mosque 
sermons, pamphlets, and cassettes, and blamed ‘‘foreign currents” for threaten- 
ing the stability of the kingdom 25 It appeared that the government’s long-range 
policy was to divide and co-opt the Islamist opposition, unless faced with a 
clear-cut challenge—an act of violence that would provide the justification for the 
wholesale repression of the Islamist groups The government’s reluctance to 
control the excesses of the mutawwa‘in could well be part of a strategy to create 
public revulsion against the Islamists. 

In a direct challenge to the authorities, in May 1993, six prominent Islamists 
announced the formation of Saudi Arabia’s first human rights organization—The 
Committee for the Defense of Legitimate Rights (CDLR) 26 This was a shrewd 


i] 
25 Al-Sharq al-Awsat, December 22, 1992 
26 The Los Angeles Times, May 21, 1993 
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move, since it placed the Islamist struggle against the regime within the context of 
the worldwide human rights movement. International human rights groups rushed 
to support the Saudi association, although the CDLR's *'declaration" did not 
define human rights in terms of universal standards generally accepted by global 
human rights organizations Instead, the declaration of the Saudi group defined 
human rights as al-huquq al-shar'iyyah—within the *'legitimate"" confines of the 
sharia law in its strict Islamist interpretation 2” Indeed, all but one of the 
committee's founders were among the signers of the September 1992 memoran- 
dum, and its best-known member, Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Jibrin, once had issued an 
edict denouncing the Shi‘a as infidels who deserved to be killed 28 Because of the 
committee’s Islamist coloration and aims, it was not supported by the Saudi 
liberal constituency Two weeks after its founding, the authorities disbanded the 
committee, jailed its spokesman, physics professor Muhammad al-Mas‘an, and 
dismissed five of its members from their jobs; the old Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Jibrin 
repudiated involvement in the committee by stating that “‘he was misled." 79 
Mas'ari was freed in November 1993 and clandestinely went to London ın April 
1994 to establish a Saudi human rights group 3° 

Three months after the founding and disbanding of CDLR ın Saudi Arabia, 
King Fahd revealed in August 1993 the much-awaited list of 60 members of the 
Consultative Council. An aggregate analysis of the Council’s membership (Table 
2) provides some clues to the kingdom's policy priorities, as well as 1ts response 
to the Islamist constituency’s demands.3! The Consultative Council 1s a collec- 
tivity of bureaucrats (29 5 percent), academics (27.8 percent), businessmen (13 1 
percent), and Islamic functionaries (9 8 percent), plus a handful of journalists, 
writers, and military and police generals Overall, the members are highly 
educated, over 50 percent hold doctorates, mostly from US universities. In social 
background, 25 percent of the members are from notable Saudi families, mostly of 
urban origin, a few are affluent businessmen, and the rest are from the urban 
middle class 

There were no royal family members ın the Consultative Council, although 
the families of at least two members had marnage ties to the Saudi family, while 
the presence of General ‘Abd al-‘Aziz bin Muhammad Al Shaykh provided a 
legitimizing religio-historical link to the Wahhabis. As the monarchy’s home base, 
Najd received 41 percent of the appointments, Hijaz 32.8 percent, the South 9 8 
percent, and the Eastern Province 6 6 percent In terms of political attitudes, the 
membership appeared to be mostly colorless, although the dominant presence of 


== 

27 For the “Declaration,” see A‘lan Ta’sts Lajnah al-Difa‘ ‘an al-Huquq al-Shar'iyyah, 
Riyadh, May 3, 1993 

28 The Los Angeles Times, May 21, 1993 

29 One of the Committee's members, Sulayman al-Rushudi, was jailed, see Arabia Monitor 
(August 1993), p 15 

30 The Independent, April 24, 1994 

31 For partial biographies of Committee members, see Al-Mujtama', August 29-September 4, 
1993, pp 22-7, and Al-Sharq al-Awsat, August 22, 1993 
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TABLE 2 
Profile of the Majlis al-Shura 
N=6l1 Percent 

Occupational Background 

Bureaucrats/Technocrats* 18 29 5 
Academics 17 278 
Businessmen 8 131 
Islamic Officials 6 98 
Journalists/Writers 4 66 
Military/Pohce Generals 4 66 
Unknown 4 66 
Regional Background 

Najd 25 410 
Hijaz 20 32.8 
South 6 98 
Eastern Province 4 66 
Unknown 6 98 


* About one-third of the bureaucrats came from academic positions 


Western-educated bureaucrats, academics, and journalists betrayed a muted 
liberal bias. In contrast, about 19 percent of the members could be considered 
religious conservatives, as determined by their educational background and 
professional involvement with Islamic 1nstruction and institutions, predictably, 
none of these were known as Islamist activists. 

Indeed, the aggregate profile of the council's membership represented a 
rebuff to the Islamist constituency While the Islamists were displeased by the 
inclusion of some members of the religious establishment and liberals, they 
generally refrarned from attacking the king’s selections The major exception was 
the appointment of Dr. Jamul al-Jishshi—a Shi‘1 from the Eastern Province—an 
unprecedented official recognition of this maligned minority. In a bitter attack, the 
Islamists questioned how a Shi'i apostate (rafidh) legitimately could be permitted 
to advise the king.?? 

While the council's composition may have fallen short of the expectations of 
both the Islamist and liberal constituencies, ıt could represent an important 
milestone in the kingdom's political development, particularly should King Fahd 
decide to accord the council some functional responsibilities At this nascent 
stage, it 1s unclear whether the council’s deliberative and advisory functions will 


[——— 
32 Forarenewed campaign by Islamists against the Shi'a, led by Shaykh ‘Abdallah al-Matlabi, 
see Arabia Monitor (August 1993), p 7 
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be fully utilized by the monarch in the formulation and legitimation of his 
decisions and policies Should the council be permitted to emerge as a “‘sounding 
board” or as a venue to channel public sentiments to the king, ıt could act as a 
counter-weight to the Islamists and even to the Islamic establishment led by 
Shaykh Ibn Baz 

In retrospect, the institution of the council and the promulgation of the Basic 
Law represent the kingdom’s belated response to the challenges arising 1n the gulf 
war's aftermath—public dissatisfaction with the economy, Islamist pressures at 
home, and the withering criticism from fundamentalists abroad about Saudi ties to 
the West. In an ironic twist, the Saudi leadership faces the challenge of a 
multinational confraternity of Islamist groups, along with its homegrown Islam- 
ists, which the kingdom has funded, nurtured, and sought to co-opt for the last 
four decades. Yet, the recent steps to curtail the regime’s funding of many 
Islamist groups abroad were judged insufficient, because of the continued flow of 
money from rich Saudi donors to the kingdom's critics 

In an effort to sever this umbilical cord of funds from the Saudi Islamists to 
Islamists abroad, the government took the unprecedented step ın April 1994 of 
stripping Usama bin Ladin of his Saudi citizenship for ‘‘irresponsible behavior" 
that contradicted the interests of Saudi Arabia and harmed the kingdom’s 
relations with friendly countries 33 Since the early 1980s, Bin Ladin has been one 
of Saudi Arabia’s foremost Islamist militants. He had spent years in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan supporting the Mujahidin against the Soviets through his immense 
fortune earned as a contractor in the kingdom. Internecine fighting among the 
Afghan Mujahidin, and Pakistan's growing displeasure with Islamist militants, had 
prompted Bin Ladin to find a more hospitable milieu for his operations in Islamist 
Sudan—a prime antagonist of the Saudi kingdom In Khartoum, Bin Ladin 
established his Consultative Organization to Defend Shar‘: Rights, and in April 
1994 he declared his support of Mas'an's London-based group.34 

After his arrival in London, Mas‘art was joined by Sa‘ad al-Faqih, a surgeon 
from King Saud University Hospital, who became the CDLR’s London office 
director. Through a series of communiques faxed to Saudi Arabia and world wide, 
the CDLR sought to mobilize public opinion against the monarchy by document- 
ing human rights violations, denouncing Saudi support of southern Yemen’s 
“communist” rebels, and criticizing the regime’s mishandling of the 1994 pilgrim- 
age that resulted 1n many more deaths than officially were reported.35 Despite its 
bitter attacks, the CDLR advocated moderation and peaceful change in the 
kingdom on the basis of the shar'1 principles, as outlined in the 1991 ‘‘letter’’ and 
the 1992 ‘‘memorandum "''36 Over a short period of time, the CDLR succeeded in 
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mounting an unprecedented challenge to the monarchy by becoming the primary 
channel of opposition for both the Islamist and non-Islamist critics of the regime 
Significantly, the two dissident Saudi diplomats, Muhammad al-Khilaywi and 
Ahmad al-Zahrani, sought to associate themselves with the CDLR, although they 
were not known to be Islamists Yet, CDLR’s efforts to expand its oppositional 
role were not accompanied by statements upholding the rights of all Saudi 
citizens, such as the Shi‘a, secularists, and non-observant Muslims. 

On another front, the government appeared to adopt what could be a 
far-reaching policy to counter its domestic Islamists by allowing Sayyid *Alawi 
al-Maliki of Mecca the freedom to preach A leading jurist of the Maliki School of 
Law, and a sayyid, Shaykh Maliki had been prevented from preaching in Mecca 
for over a decade by Shaykh Ibn Baz, who had denounced him as a heretic 
(mubtadi‘) for advocating Sufi beliefs and acknowledging al-hadrah al-nabaw- 
tyyah—the ‘‘prophetic presence’’—during prayers.7 In view of the vehement 
opposition of the Wahhabis and other Islamist groups to Sufism and all esoteric 
(batini) practices, the move to favor Maliki was an unprecedented policy change 
by the kingdom, and it paralleled similar moves by other Arab regimes to promote 
Islamic diversity 38 By allowing Maliki to preach, the government was signaling 
the Saudi Islamists, as well as the religious establishment, that its traditional 
policy of supporting the Wahhabi monopoly of Islam ın the kingdom could not be 
taken for granted 

In a related move, the government was reported to have engaged in 
negotiations with the Shi‘: Shaykh Hasan al-Saffar, the leader of the Islamic 
Revolutionary Organization in the Arabian Peninsula.?? This opening" to the 
Shi'a, in terms of both religious freedom and economic benefits, represents yet 
another rebuff to the Saudi Islamists in their efforts to impose their vision of Islam 
on the country 

In September 1994, the CDLR intensified its propoganda war, triggering a 
government crackdown and the arrest of Safar al-Hawali, Salman al-‘Awdah, and 
other leading Islamists. In an angry response, the CDLR accused the Committee 
of Senior ‘Ulama’ of complicity in crime for their failure to condemn the regime 
and warned the *ulama' that they would be held responsible should Islamist youth 
resort to violence.4° This warning was followed by a threat issued by the Kata'ib 
al-Iman (Phalanxes of the Faith)—a previously unknown entity—that ıt would 
attack foreigners living m the kingdom and members of the royal family 
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Meanwhile, some citizens of the Najdi town of Burayda, a center of Islamist 
activism, mounted a protest by driving a caravan of cars toward Riyadh, only to 
face arrest ^! In mid-October, all but the leading Islamists were released from jail, 
while many prominant ‘ulama’ rallied to support the regime ın sermons, newspa- 
per interviews, and publications stressing the religious duty of the faithful to obey 
the authorities, even when those in power might have been involved in some 
deviation from religious teachings. 

In retrospect, the gulf war has been the catalyst for what might prove to be 
momentous changes in the internal and external policies of Saudi Arabia. The 
Islamist protest movement and its antithetical liberal constituency, which took 
concrete form during and after the war, are likely to persist in articulating their 
conflicting demands for change. The reforms instituted by King Fahd 1n the early 
1990s might well become the first step in the gradual transformation of the 
kingdom’s political life, and shape 1ts quest for stability in the next decade 
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WOMEN'S SUBORDINATION IN 
TURKEY: IS ISLAM REALLY 
: THE VILLAIN? 


Ayse Kadioglu 


IR Turkey during the early 1990s the issue of women's head covering acquired 
politicized momentum, along with a concomitant. polarization between secular 
groups, organized around the cult of Kemal Ataturk, and Islamists. This polar- 
1zation has become so acute that 1t 1s reminiscent of the late-nineteenth-century 
Dreyfus Affair in France, when supporters and opponents of Captain Alfred 
Dreyfus publicly and acrimoniously debated his cause ! The controversy over 
women’s headdress has mvolved politicians, bureaucrats, intellectuals, artists, 
businessmen, writers, students, and average citizens The politicization acquired 
further momentum 1n the course of campaigning for the March 1994 municipal 
elections In those elections, the Islamist Refah (Welfare) Party made significant 
gains, its candidates winning mayoral positions in the country’s two largest cities, 
Istanbul and Ankara, as well as in scores of other cities and towns. The strong 
showing of the Refah Party ensured that women’s dress would remain one of the 
focal points of political debate for the foreseeable future The Turkish media has 
covered these debates extensively, portraying them as cultural clashes between 
“modern” women who wear short skirts and carry Ataturk badges, and ‘‘tradi- 
tional" women who are turbaned The former have been organizing expeditions to 
Ataturk’s mausoleum in Ankara in efforts to publicize their disapproval of 
turbaned women. These public protests and fights over costume are impeding the 
possibility of developing a feminist discourse in Turkey. Issues that are common 
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to all Turkish women are losing ground by virtue of absorption into a more general 
political discourse 

The debates over women's headdress 1s part of the wider resurgence of 
religious movements that has been in process for more than a decade Turkey 1s 
not, of course, the only Middle East country that has been experiencing the 
political revitalization of Islam. Whether in Turkey or elsewhere, it is obvious that 
the importance of Islamic values has not diminished What is new 1s the 
emergence of a fundamental difference in outlook between what may be termed 
*'traditional"" and ‘‘political’’ Islam 2 

Whereas traditional Islam is confined mostly within the private domain of the 
believer, political Islam has pushed tts way into the public realm Political Islam 
sees itself as having a political mission Political Islamists, furthermore, differ 
among themselves in their interpretation of this mission; some opt for participat- 
ing directly 1n political power struggles to alter the existing system from above by 
capturing the state apparatus, others with a more populist tendency place primary 
emphasis on the individual and the means to transform gradually his/her internal 
value systems 3 The many factors behind the current revitalization of Islam have 
become the subject of numerous analyses in the literature ^ While some analyses 
focus on the centuries-old asymmetrical encounter between the industrial West 
and the underdeveloped Middle East, and therefore adopt a view of Islamic 
movements as ideologies of jihad (holy war) against the West, other analyses 
evaluate such movements as manifestations of a legitimacy crisis of secular 
ideologies 1n the region 

Political Islam in the 1980s and early 1990s has assigned a central role to 
women. Yet, this is not the first time ın the history of the Turkish republic that 
women's public visibility has occupied a central place ın political controversies 
Women have been burdened with the difficult task of defining the boundaries 
between tradition and modernity since the initiation of modernization projects 
from above by the Ottoman bureaucrats at the turn of the nineteenth century. In 
the early republican years, the Kemalist intelligentsia instigated a sharper turn 
toward modernization with the explicit goal of brmging Turkey to the level of 
contemporary civilization. The ensuing reforms constituted an onslaught on the 
existing cultural practices. 
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Political Islam has unleashed debates concerning male-female relations and 
the position of women in Muslim societies. These debates are crystallized ın the 
controversy over women’s headdress The debates stem from remarkably differ- 
ent sources, including the colonial feminist, native Orientalist-Kemalist, and 
political Islamic discourses These discourses sometimes have intersected with 
certain feminist claims It 1s the purpose of this article to reveal that such 
discourses, 1n fact, have inhibited the development of feminist movements from 
below 1n Turkey by enhancing concrete modes of control of female sexuality 

Colonial feminist and native Orientalist-Kemalist discourses have placed an 
unwarranted significance on the modern outlook of women In so doing, they have 
shifted the argument away from universal feminist claims regarding public and 
private role dichotomies The Kemalist discourse, furthermore, created an image 
of women who were burdened with the difficult task of maintaining a balance 
between being too traditional or being unchaste—too modern and promiscuous 
like Western women 5 Women's modes of public visibility became the focus of 
major political controversies in the aftermath of the Kemalist reforms The 
political Islamic discourse began partaking in these debates in the 1980s. The new 
Islamic women voiced grievances regarding the double burden placed on modern 
Kemalist women who successfully managed the home and a career. Their claims 
seemed to intersect with some feminist points Yet, they envisaged an instrumen- 
tal role for women ın the process of restoring an asr-ı saadet (golden age) of Islam. 
The veil became the symbol of these women’s confinement within the private 
realm at a time when they physically were located within the public domain. In 
other words, the veil provided a means of re-seclusion in the aftermath of 
women’s debut in public life brought about through Kemalist reforms. 


POLITICAL ISLAM AND WOMEN’S HEADDRESS 


Perhaps the most remarkable example highlighting the distinction between 
traditional Islam and political Islam revolves around the issue of women’s 
headdress This distinction stems not only from the various styles of headdress 
representing different currents but also from the contrasting background, educa- 
tion, public participation, and militancy of the women who cover their hair For 
example, there 1s a significant difference between bagortu and turban, both 
signifying styles of headdress. A bagortu 1s a smaller piece of cloth covering only 
the head and not the neck It 1s worn by women who observe traditional customs 
and behavior and whose activities are confined to household chores usually 
without an active role ın the public realm. Women who wear the bagortu mostly 
reside on the outskirts of large cities in squatter settlements that were formed as 
a result of internal migration, and in small towns Women who wear the basortu 
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include elderly women who were youngsters during the modernizing reforms of 
the 1920s and 1930s and never internalized the new dress codes initiated by the 
Kemalists Their perceptions are pre-Kemalist rather than anti-Kemalist, and they 
represent a continuation of traditional ways and modes of behavior rather than a 
missionary, militant 1mage. Women who wear the turban, accompanied by a 
complementing long coat regardless of seasonal change, undoubtedly represent a 
more activist group. The turban is mostly an urban phenomenon, and it epito- 
mizes the political aspect of the Islamic movement in Turkey during the past 
decade. Most women who wear the turban are students in higher educational 
institutions.$ 

The distinction between the bagortu and the turban 1s qualitatively different 
from the 1ssue of bad hejabi (improper veiling) ın Iran 7 Bad hejabi is a term that 
conservative zealots 1n Iran coined to criticize those women who took advantage 
of the relatively freer atmosphere created by the pragmatic policies in the 
aftermath of the 1989 death of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomein Some women 
adopted more stylish, colorful coats and replaced the black head cover with 
brightly colored scarves that revealed more hair As a result, in the summer of 
1992, they became the targets of a renewed clamp down on women's public attire. 
The debates over bad hejabi represent a cleavage within political Islam between 
more conservative groups, who are keen on denouncing women's sexuality, and 
pragmatists, who have supported moderately reformist policies and arrangements 
with the aim of reducing the strict separation of the sexes. Nevertheless, those 
divisions notwithstanding, both currents purport to be Islamic in justifying their 
political programs. In contrast, the most important distinction between the 
basortu and the turban is the political character of the latter The political 
Islamists represent a post-Kemalist, as well as an anti-Kemalist, current and are 
radically different from the pre-Kemalist traditionalists 8 


THE ONSLAUGHT OF MODERNIZATION 


Political Islamists were not the first to assign a central role to women's public 
visibility 1n Turkey. In fact, debates over women's dress occupied the agenda of 
the intellectuals in the aftermath of the modernizing reforms during the nineteenth 
century These reforms were inaugurated from above in 1839 with Sultan 
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Abdulmecid’s promulgation of the Tanzimat charter The reforms embraced 
various liberal principles, including the equality of persons of all religions before 
the law. The leading intellectuals of those times—the Young Ottomans—envis- 
aged a new role for women in the course of implementing these reforms The 
intellectual debates mainly focused on the necessity to strike a balance between 
traditional conservatism and extreme Westernism An influential Young Ottoman, 
Namik Kemal (1840-88), proudly identified himself as neither an Islamist nor an 
extreme Westernist.? He assigned women the role of preserving society’s tradi- 
tions in the process of modernizing reforms. He maintained that ıt was essential 
to protect women’s privacy and keep them secluded as well as subordinated, he 
referred to dancing in Western style as no different from flirting with the devil 1° 

Arguments geared toward legitimizing Islamic practices consistently were 
employed by such reformist intellectuals who tried to unravel the egalitarian 
teachings of asr-1 saadet For example, Fatma Aliye, Turkey’s first female 
novelist, tried at the end of the nineteenth century to reconcile her arguments 
against polygyny with Islamic teachings She denounced the misinterpretation of 
Islam and urged women to become educated !! A similar rhetoric 1s used by 
political Islamists at the end of the twentieth century 

Women’s public visibility acquired renewed importance during the early 
republican era when the Kemalists promoted Turkish nationalism and Western- 
ization at the expense of Islam and traditional culture. The Kemalists, in fact, 
were influenced by what Edward Said calls Orientalism, the manufactured 
Western image of the Muslim world.!2 This mage is epitomized in the secluded, 
veiled, and hence oppressed women of the Muslim world. Anyone who often 
travels to the United States or Europe cannot help but notice that many Western 
academics, journalists, professionals, and laymen are preoccupied with the status 
of women 1n Muslim societies 

Orientalism 1s deeply ingrained within the literature that endeavors to shed 
some light on the internal causes of underdevelopment in Third World societies 
This literature 1s inspired by the works of preeminent scholars such as Ferdinand 
Toennies, Emile Durkheim, and Max Weber. These social theorists began the 
tendency of referring to societies as representing two ideal-typical polar types 
Toennies's distinction between Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft, Durkheim's focus 
on mechanical solidarity and organic solidarity as characterizing simple and 
complex societies, respectively, and the themes Weber explored in The Protes- 
tant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism and his other writings constitute the origins 
of what may be referred to as the modernization perspective, that 1s, the practice 
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of studying societies as two polar types, namely traditional and modern, and 
defining modernization as a movement from the former type to the latter !? 

The modernization perspective entails an assumption that the preponderance 
of traditional features, internal value systems, and institutions constitute both an 
expression and a cause of underdevelopment that prevent modernization This 
emphasis on patterns of action and internal value systems led to the moderniza- 
tion scholars’ preoccupation with variables that are devoid of any historical 
content.!^ Weber, for example, analyzes the relationship between capitalism and 
rationality and refers to the importance of education in arousing the Calvinist ethic 
that he contends was related directly to the emergence of modern capitalism 
Modernization literature gives this spiritual factor a rational character, and its 
absence 1s associated with the predominance of irrational behavior that charac- 
terizes traditional societies.15 Hence, traditional values, attitudes, and institutions 
are viewed as highly detrimental to modermzation Modern usually is defined by 
studying Western societies. Thus, “‘the traditional end of the dichotomy 1s largely 
a residual category established by logical opposition to the modern end *’!6 The 
use of terms such as ''underdeveloped," ''backward," ‘‘Third World," and 
*peripheral' to characterize societies that are at the traditional end of the 
continuum 1s quite common 1n the modernization literature In addition to terms 
that reflect a relationship of economic hierarchy and dependency, there is an 
increasing tendency to refer to the Islamic nature of some of these traditional 
societies. Using terms with a religious connotation for referring to certain parts of 
the world stems from the predominance of the aforementioned modernization 
perspective that situates these societies in terms of their characteristics vis-à-vis 
the modern West. Nevertheless, ıt ıs possible to argue that Islam 1s no more 
repressive than Judaism or Christianity 17 

The image of the Muslim woman epitomizes the Other in reference to her 
Western counterpart. In the colonial era, the Victorian male establishment tried to 
confront British feminist claims by relying on a conflictrve double discourse. it 
employed theories on the biological inferiority and domesticity of women, while 
at the same time it used the language of the English feminists to further 1ts colonial 
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plans.!8 Hence, there was a fusion of the languages of colonialism and feminism, 
what Leila Ahmed calls colonial feminism !9 

The discourse of colonial feminism viewed Islam as innately oppressive to 
women. The veil and seclusion symbolized that oppression as well as the 
backwardness of Islam. Veiled women came to be viewed as obstacles on the road 
to civilization. Hence, the modernization project that colonialism purported to 
export made the veil an open target of attack. As a result, the issue of women 
came to occupy a central place in the colonial narrative of Islam This Orientalist 
narrative of Islam was being reproduced simultaneously within Muslim societies 
Native Orientalists rearticulated ın their own languages the colonial thesis, 
pointing to the inferiority of the Muslim tradition and incorporating the issue of 
women into the center of their modernization projects Such rearticulation of the 
colonial thesis 1n native voice represented the gradually emerging self-hatred of 
the native Onentalists The founder of the Turkish republic, Mustafa Kemal 
Ataturk, who unleashed a series of fundamental Westernizing reforms in the 
1920s, referred to the incivility of veiling and expressed an uneasy feeling of 
embarrassment at being ridiculed by the civilized world 2° Veiling of women thus 
became an issue for the Westernized, native Orientalists Measures that were 
taken to civilize Muslim women in Iran extended to Reza Shah’s banning of the 
veil in 1936. 


TURKISH WOMEN AS SIMULATED IMAGES OF MODERNITY 


The early republican Westernization reforms in Turkey never went so far as 
banning the veil at the national level ?! Nevertheless, the instigation from above 
of policies regarding women were extensive enough to warrant their later 
characterization as ‘‘state feminism.’’22 In the aftermath of the proclamation of 
the republic in 1923, many steps, including the abolition of the caliphate and the 
closure of the seriat (sharia) courts, represented the republic’s ‘‘clear distaste for 
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religion.’’23 The ensuing secularization brought dramatic changes to the Turkish 
social and political structure. In the course of the 1920s and early 1930s, a series 
of fundamental reforms were launched, including a prohibition on the religious 
headwear of men (the fez), the dissolution of the dervish orders, the reform of the 
calendar, the adoption of the Latin alphabet, and the use of Turkish instead of 
Arabic in the Islamic call to prayer 

The reforms regarding women were included 1n the Turkish Civil Code that 
was adopted in 1926 to replace seriat The new law declared polygyny and 
marriage by proxy illegal, and granted women equal nghts with men regarding 
divorce, custody of children, and inheritance Women were given the right to 
vote in local elections in 1934 and national elections in 1935 Despite the existence 
of a women’s movement from below, in order to obtain the vote between 1926-34, 
women activists were thwarted by pressures from above ?5 Hence, all the major 
rights conferred on Turkish women during these years were the result of the 
efforts of a male revolutionary ehte, who had the goal of bringing Turkey to the 
level of contemporary Western civilization. 

Even though the early republican reforms encouraged women to participate 
in the public realm, women's primary responsibility remained within the private 
domain. In 1923, Ataturk said 


History shows the great virtues shown by our mothers and grandmothers One of 
these has been to raise sons of whom the race can be proud Those whose glory spread 
over Asia and as far as the limits of the world had been trained by highly virtuous 
mothers who taught them courage and truthfulness I will not cease to repeat tt, 
woman's most important duty, apart from her social responsibilities, is to be a good 
mother As one progresses in time, as civilization advances with giant steps, it 1s 
imperative that mothers be enabled to raise their children according to the needs of the 
century 26 


The early republican reforms constituted an onslaught on existing cultural 
practices They created an 1mage of a modern Turkish woman who was honor- 
able, chaste, enlightened, and modest. These virtues suppressed her sexuality 
while highlighting her modern outlook The women who became products of the 
early republican reforms were similar to the noblesse de robe (nobility by virtue 
of dress) of pre-revolutionary France, who joined the ranks of the nobility by 
purchasing offices and putting on aristocratic clothes These women of twentieth- 
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23 Senf Mardin, ‘‘European Culture and the Development of Modern Turkey," in Ahmed 
Evin and Geoffrey Denton, eds , Turkey and the European Community (Opladen, Germany Leske 
and Budrich, 1990), p 21 

24 Nermin Abadan-Unat, *'Social Change and Turkish Women," in Nermin Abadan-Unat, 
ed , Women in Turkish Society (Leiden EJ Brill, 1981), pp 13-14 

25 See Zafer Toprak, “Halk Firkasi'ndan Once Kurulan Parti. Kadınlar Halk Fırkası” (The 
party founded before the Populist Party Populist Party of Women), Tarth ve Toplum 9, no 51 (Mart 
1988), pp 30-1 

26 Cited in Kuman Jayawardena, Feminism and Nationalism in the Third World, p 36 (italics 
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century Turkish history became modernes de robe, who wore modern clothes and 
adopted certain Western codes of conduct, but nevertheless remained traditional, 
especially regarding relations with men and their self-perceptions within the 
confines of the family They became simulated images of modernity.2” Their 
clothes symbolized the political ends of the male republican elite.28 Hence, a state 
feminism instigated from above inhibited the evolution of a feminist conscious- 
ness on the part of these women 


IS ISLAM REALLY THE VILLAIN? 


The Orientalist narrative of Islam was a massive assault on Islam as the cause 
of backwardness and inferiority of Muslim societies, as epitomized in the 
deplorable position of veiled and segregated women. Such female stereotypes are 
the subject matter of a sizable Orientalist literature and cinema that unravel many 
Western fantasies about the exotic Orient. There are many contradictory analyses 
in the literature, all making reference to the Quran, hadith, and the works of 
Islamic scholars on the subject of women and Islam.?? Most of these analyses refer 
to the pre-Islamic practice and mores involving women in the Middle East ın order 
to elaborate the 1mpact of Islam on gender relations. Whereas some of these 
analyses maintam that Islam upheld the equality of women, others claim that 
Islam paved the way to their enslavement A review of some of these analyses is 
crucial to comprehending such contradictory claims 

Some analyses emphasize the egalitarianism inherent m Quranic reforms, 
whereas others refer to the Quran and the ensuing hadiths as essentially 
sanctioning practices that gradually have led to the subjugation of women Why 
do these interpretations of Quranic text and hadiths generate such controversy 
and endless debate? Is Islam really the villain? Is it possible to transcend this futile 
controversy and direct the argument in the field toward a more meaningful locus? 
It 1s important to note that the debates over the inherent nature of Islam have 
crucial political implications in Islamic societies Such controversial analyses— 
despite the academic depth of some—have been subject to the abuse of various 
interest groups and political parties. 
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27 I believe an exaggeration of such simulated images of modernity 1s reminiscent of an art 
current of the 1960s to mid-1970s called hyper-realism and/or photo-realism, which generated realist 
paintings with a photographic vision of reality These paintings were similar to the modern 1mages of 
women that were created in the early republican years in the sense that they looked natural, but, in 
fact, were manufactured 

28 Interestingly, men’s ties in Turkey are popularly called ‘‘the reins of civilization ” It 1s also 
interesting to note that the most conspicuous items displayed in the museum located at Ataturk’s 
mausoleum in Ankara are his clothes, all of which are tailored in modern European fashions 

29 Hadith refers to all the practices and sayings that are attributed to Muhammad Hadith was 
recorded either by the testimony of those who heard sayings directly from Muhammad, or as 1ndirect 
testimony of the second generation The person who recorded the hadith had to account for the chain 
of people who transmitted a saying from its original source, Muhammad See further, Mernissi, 
Women and Islam, pp 32-7 
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In order to evaluate the 1mpact of the advent of Islam, most analyses study 
the position of women in pre-Islamic Arabia. While some analyses interpret the 
position of women as more liberated in pre-Islamic times, others emphasize the 
inferior status of women in jahiltyya (age of ignorance) 3° By the same token, 
while the former analyses evaluate the impact of Islam as negative for the position 
of women, the latter emphasize Islam’s liberating effects. 

The analyses that emphasize egalitarian gender relations ın pre-Islamic 
Arabia often refer to the marriage of Khadya to Muhammad as well as to the 
marriage of Muhammad's parents.3! Other evidence raised in the literature 
indicates a respectable status of women 1n pre-Islamic times For example, the 
three idols worshipped by the Meccans—Lat, Uzza, and Menat—were all 
female.? Moreover, it ıs believed that after capturing the city, Muhammad 
received the keys to Mecca from two women.?? Some analyses refer to the 
pre-Islamic practice of mut'a (temporary marriage) as a sign of more egalitarian 
gender relations 34 Since only the consent of the marriage partners, and not the 
consent of the father or other male guardian of the woman, was necessary for 
mut'a, this practice has been regarded as a sign of an initiative granted to women 
in marriage contracts ın pre-Islamic times 35 

The opposing analyses refer to a different body of evidence to support therr 
assertion that Islam improved the position of women in Arabia compared to the 
jahiyya period. Female infanticide ın pre-Islamic Arabia ıs one practice often 
cited as proof of women’s inferior status 3° Quranic laws put an end to this 
pre-Islamic custom. Second, the existence of unlimited polygyny in pre-Islamic 
times often ıs referred to as a sign of the low position of women Third, the 
inferiority of women in the jahiliyya period is attributed to the increasing 
prevalence of patrilineal marriages.?? Patrilineal marriages led to the deterioration 
of women’s status because their virginity and pre-marital chastity became an 
important asset that men controlled to raise the bride-price. Compared to the 
jahiliyya period, many analyses maintain that the social status and nghts of 
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30 On the one hand, see, for instance, the contradictory analyses of Ihan Arsel, Seriat ve 
Kadın (Shana and Woman) (Istanbul TUMDA, 1990), and Oral Çalışlar, Zslamda Kadın ve Cinsellik 
(Women and Sexuality in Islam) (Istanbul AFA Yayinlari, 1991), on the other, see John Esposito, 
“Women’s Rights in Islam," Islamic Studies 14 (1975), pp 99-114 

31 Mernssi, Women and Islam, p 28 
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33 Ibid 

34 Ibid, p 27 

35 Arsel, Seriat ve Kadın, pp 26-7 Arsel, a true native Orientalist, devotes a whole section 
in his study to the pre-Islamic practices of the Turks as well as the Arabs He argues that while Turks 
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rise to practices detrimental to the social position of women 

36 See Esposito, "Women's Rights in Islam," p 100, and Barbara Freyer Stowasser, ''The 
Status of Women in Early Islam," ın Fred Hussain, ed , Muslim Women (New York St Martin's 
Press, 1984), pp 11-43 
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Muslim women were improved through Quranic reforms 3* These reforms led to 
an improvement in women’s status regarding marriage, divorce, and inheritance 
The reform to restrict polygyny, for instance, limited the number of wives to four, 
provided that all four received just and equal treatment.?? The Quranic laws also 
guaranteed women the right to have full possession of their wealth and the 
bride-price while married and after divorce.^! While pre-Islamic wives could be 
divorced by their husbands immediately, Quranic divorce laws called for a waiting 
period (idda) of four months, giving them full maintenance In case of pregnancy, 
this period was extended until delivery of the child This practice slightly 
ameliorated the wife's position ^! Moreover, Quranic laws guaranteed women the 
right to inherit. property, although female heirs were awarded half the amount 
given to their male counterparts 42 

It is important to note that while Quranic laws might have improved the status 
of women compared to the practices of pre-Islamic Arabia, they did not create an 
equality of the sexes. Hence, the above analysis does not imply an absolute 
betterment of women's status. While the Quran did not establish the political, 
economic, and social equality of the sexes, it nevertheless did raise their spiritual 
equality as members of the community of faith. The emphasis placed in the Quran 
on the spiritual equality of the sexes, as well as the recognition of the sexuahty of 
women, also was reflected in hadith. 

The controversy over women's status in Islam also appears in the mutually 
exclusive analyses regarding the seclusion and veiling of women First, while 
some analyses make a clear distinction between the seclusion and veiling of 
women as portrayed in the Quran and as represented in hadith, others ignore that 
distinction and view the Quran and hadith as two different aspects of the same 
evil—Islam This distinction delimits the border between historical analyses and 
analyses that are devoid of historical content In unraveling the interests and 
complexities behind hadith, Fatima Mernissi praises the positive attitude of 
Muhammad toward women and their sexuality.43 She observes a clear difference 
between the onginal message of Islam conveyed during asr-1 saadet and repre- 
sented in the Quran and the practices of the ensuing periods as codified in the form 
of hadith Mernissi refers to the ‘‘phobic attitude’’ of pre-Islamic Arabia toward 
women ^ By the same token, she quires whether the hyab (the veiling of 
women) that 1s claimed today to be basic to Muslim identity, ıs nothing but the 
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38 See, for instance, Esposito, ‘‘Women’s Rights in Islam’’, and Stowasser, ‘“The Status of 
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39 The injunction in the Quran stressing the necessity for the just and equal treatment of each 
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expression of the persistence of the pre-Islamic mentality, the jahiliyya mentality, 
that Islam was supposed to annihilate ^ Mernissi’s focus challenges the funda- 
mental Onientalist assumptions regarding women and Islam Yet, it also paves the 
way to further politicization of the existing argument that focuses on the question 

Is Islam really the villain? 

At the time of Muhammad's death (632 AD) some of his followers emphasized 
the ethical and spiritual message of Islam by arguing that the regulations put into 
effect by the Prophet reflected the peculiar traits of that particular society and 
were not permanently binding on the Muslim community 46 Hence, they argued 
that the laws applicable to the first Muslim society were not necessarily binding 
upon later ones. However, 1t was the view of the political, religious, and legal 
authorities after Muhammad's death that prevailed rather than the position of 
those who emphasized the ethical and spiritual dimensions of Islam. The former 
views were consolidated especially during the Abbasid era (750-1258), the period 
referred to as the asr al-tadwin (the era of putting the religious texts into 
writing).47 The misogynic features of Islam were strengthened during this period 
that ‘‘interpreted the Islamic message into the textual edifice of Islam," recorded 
in hadith, fiqh (religious knowledge), and tafsir (explication of the Quran) 48 It has 
been noted that the views on women of the supreme theologian of the Abbasid 
age, Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali, were more in line with the views of the 
early Christian church fathers rather than with those expressed in the Quran.4? 

Second, it is important to distinguish veiling as a religious edict from veiling 
as a social custom, since the practice of seclusion of women existed long before 
the rise of Islam—as far back as the Assyrian era (circa 1200 Bc) 5° It 1s obvious 
that misogynist practices existed long before the advent of Islam. Yet, the 
existence of misogyny in other cultures and religions should not necessarily imply 
the purification of Islam from all misogynic features. Dunng Muhammad's time, 
there may have been a slight improvement in the status of women, but Islam did 
not interfere with the overall trend toward misogyny.5! 

The contradictory analyses of women under Islam stem from two opposing 
historiographies, Western and Islamic, embedded in the Orientalist and anti- 
Onentalist discourses, respectively The Western historiography, dealing with 
ancient civilizations in the Middle Eastern and Mediterranean region, emphasizes 
the separateness of these civilizations by obscuring the continuities among them 
Some students of Byzantine society, for instance, maintain that the stnct 
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segregation of women in that society was due to ‘‘Orental influences." 3? 
Although it 1s true to a certain extent that Byzantium borrowed some customs 
from the Persians, Greek society—the most direct antecedent of the Byzantine— 
also had a tradition of misogyny 53 

The Islamic historiography, on the other hand, relegates the period preceding 
the nse of Islam to the category of Jahiliyya and also does not bother itself with the 
interconnections and continuities among ancient civilizations. Accordingly, the 
only source of all civilization is viewed as Islam. As a result, Islamic civilization 
is viewed as delinked and disinherited from the past Ironically, the Western 
historiography, too, 1n emphasizing the separateness of ancient civilizations, 
views Islamic civilization as an anomaly that does not share the same foundation 
with Western civilization Nevertheless, it ıs obvious that both Western and 
Islamic civilizations are direct heirs of the ancient Middle East To the disap- 
pointment of the Islamists, just as one cannot drink the same water from a river 
twice, there can be no return to an unadulterated, purified culture of asr-1 saadet. 
As one author puts it astutely, ‘‘the West is everywhere, 1n structures and in 
munds.’’54 


TURBANED WOMEN 


The past fifteen years have witnessed the emergence of turbaned women in 
Turkey, especially ın large metropolitan centers like Istanbul and Ankara. These 
women are often students of higher education. Paradoxically, they have been 
called “‘turbaned feminists” by the popular media because some of their stances 
have intersected with the feminist discourse—especially their critical view regard- 
ing the objectification of the female body and sexuality in modern societies Their 
visible rise has also been accompanied by the proliferation of Islamic women's 
journals and newspapers that feature sections on women’s issues This literature 
has been characterized by its critique of modernity and Western women Islamic 
men and women writers employ a discourse on Western women against which 
they situate the image of Islamic females 55 While Western women are portrayed 
as unhappy, subordinated, exploited, and unfulfilled, as well as unchaste, Islamic 
women are warned of the danger of becoming like them unless they look and 
behave m Islamic ways Although differences exist among the journals in terms of 
militancy and the characteristics of their readers, they all devote sections to the 
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fate of women who choose to internalize morally corrupt and degenerate values in 
society and, therefore, become prostitutes, drug addicts, and criminals The lives 
of these women are revealed ın order to underscore the lessons that could be 
learned from their experiences. 

The discourse on Western women 1s employed by politically Islamic women 
in order to justify seclusion University students who have adopted Islamic dress 
evaluate the turban as a manifestation of a deliberate act on their part as opposed 
to the traditional styles of veiling of other women, who sometimes include their 
own mothers. Through the turban they purport to emphasize their ‘‘personality 
rather than sexuality" ın the public domain 56 Turbaned women maintain that 
their primary responsibility 15 within the private realm as wives and mothers 
They rationalize their higher education as a step toward their overall endeavor to 
raise their children better.57 

The turban 1s a symbol reminding others of the true identity of these women, 
which evidently 1s located within the private realm These women purport to 
maintain their privacy even when they are active within the public realm The 
turban, then, has become an emblem of privacy within the public realm. In that 
sense, turbaned women are set apart from Western-looking modernes de robe as 
well as traditional Islamic women 

Existing field surveys generally have been conducted with turbaned univer- 
sity students who converted to political Islam in the urban university setting 
These students usually come either from families with lower-middle income levels 
in large metropolitan centers or from provincial Anatolian towns Both groups are 
characterized by low levels of internalization of the Kemalist reforms Some 
studies refer to the class-biased impact of the republican reforms and maintain 
that they have been internalized solely by upper-class, elite women.5® 

These women were able to receive higher education and work 1n prestigious, 
fulfilling jobs while receiving help for domestic household chores from hired 
female servants. Therefore, a shift in their roles did not necessarily generate an 
alteration in men's responsibilities Housework still remained the primary respon- 
sibility of women, if not the wives themselves Such a relegation of responsibility 
to domestic female servants was naturally the privilege of elite women who could 
afford it, either through their own or their husband's income 5? 

For the majority of women, working outside of the home led to the imposition 
of a double burden on them, since they continued to be responsible for all the 
household chores. Political Islam seems to rationalize the choice of these women 
to limit their activities only to the household. Many turbaned women voice 
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dissatisfaction over the fate of their overworked mothers and embrace the Islamic 
order, which not only discourages them from outside employment but also praises 
them for being good, nurturing homemakers. Islam reduces the anxiety and guilt 
that these women feel for being unemployed against the background of ever- 
increasing competition in large metropolitan centers.9? By confining their sexual- 
ity to their husbands ın the privacy of their homes, Islam serves as a shield 
protecting these women against sexual competition instigated by other uncovered 
women 6! The turban 1s the emblem of such protection. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The question of whether Islam really 1s the villain responsible for the 
subjugation of women seems to be the issue around which deepens the chasm 
separating political Islamists and Westernized, native secularists in the Middle 
East. While the former are absorbed ın the myth of asr-ı saadet and profess a 
return to the golden age of Islam, the latter, viewing Islam as an anomaly or an 
antithesis of modernity, try to erase 1t from their history by unleashing a process 
of voluntary amnesia in the name of modernization 9? Such voluntary amnesia was 
the cornerstone of the modernization projects that were initiated from above in 
Turkey and Iran m the 1920s The status of women and their public visibility 
symbolized the success of these modernization projects. Dress and codes of 
conduct designed for women were quite central to the modernization of these 
societies Since the past was voluntarily forgotten, and the present posed a 
‘distressing contretemps” in these societies, the modernization projects focused 
on the future of the ‘‘citizens of this culturally invaded area.''6 

A disparaging view of the past becomes quite evident with the initiation of 
Kemalist reforms in Turkey that infiltrated every social sphere. The exaggerated, 
militant Westernization efforts expressed 1n the modernization projects unleashed 
by native Orientalists promoted the public visibility of women as emblems of 
civilization. All the values concerning women, such as concepts of beauty, dress 
codes, and expected behavior patterns, underwent a major transformation 1n the 
course of this social engineering Still, ıt was important not to become totally 
Westernized and to keep some native traits free from Islamic influences The 
Kemalist women, for instance, were expected to relegate their sexuality to an 
insignificant realm and focus on their public visibility as emblems of moderniza- 
tion. As balancing actors, they were expected to be calm, clean, nurturing, 
asexual companions to their men as opposed to acting loose and promiscuous like 
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Western women. It 1s ironic that post-Kemalist, turbaned women also wish to be 
free of their sexual identity by embracing the motto ‘‘personality rather than 
sexuality.’’®+ Such rejection of sexuality also ıs present in the analyses of the 
Turkish Socialist feminists.6 Given the records of the Kemalist, Islamist, and 
Socialist feminists, it 1s not surprising that a feminist movement emphasizing 
women’s sexuality did not attract many followers in Turkey Social engineering 
from above and absorption of women’s issues into larger societal projects have 
inhibited the evolution of a feminist discourse. 

In Iran, too, the codes of conduct for women were central to the moderniza- 
tion project that was unleashed by Reza Shah. Women were expected to be 
“‘modern yet modest.” The tension between modernity and modesty has 
devastated Iranian women since then. In the 1960s, for instance, when mini-skirts 
became fashionable, the exact length of a woman's skirt posed a serious boundary 
problem, as too long a skirt indicated a too traditional outlook, whereas too short 
a skirt was viewed as unacceptable sexual promiscuity 97 Such confusing mes- 
sages 1n this culturally-invaded area undoubtedly took their uneasy place 1n the 
psyches of women and have been carried through generations. The Turkish 
modernes de robe also have tried to strike a balance between modernity and 
modesty by putting on modern dress and adopting certain Western codes of 
conduct, while simultaneously maintaining low profiles behind their men. 

It 1s ironic that the ever-deepening rift between political Islamists and 
Westernized, native secularists has crystallized over veiling, an issue that was 
mitiated by the colonial establishment The turbaned university students some- 
times have been forbidden entry into classrooms by virtue of legislation adopted 
by certain university administrations These practices are not so astonishing in a 
country like Turkey, where women’s dress always has been regulated from above 
in the course of the nation-building process.** The categories that constitute the 
clash between secular and Islamic groups neither emerge from the native home 
context nor are they exclusively Islamic. They reflect the struggle over the 
identities of women, who always have been the subject matter of major social 
engineering projects from above Perhaps what is needed is a feminist Émile Zola 
who will point to the adverse effects of the nihilism of both sides for the evolution 
of a feminist movement in Turkey. 
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EGYPTIAN DISCOURSES ON GENDER 
AND POLITICAL LIBERALIZATION: 
DO SECULARIST AND ISLAMIST 
VIEWS REALLY DIFFER? 


Mervat F. Hatem 


\ ERY few studies have examined the impact that the post-1976 neo-liberal system 
has had on Egyptian women Those who have evaluated the changes in women’s status 
generally conclude that the changes have been positive ! Their views offer a marked 
contrast to what most analysts describe as the limited/restrictive scope and content? of 
Egypt's second liberal experiment.? Controlled liberalization has been a response to 
serious economic and political crises. It has been used by the Egyptian state to contmue 
its dominance of the political process, through the National Democratic Party (NDP), 
and to deny legitimate political participation to the government's leftist and Islamist 
opponents.* Despite these restrictive political credentials, most analysts do not 
question the gendered accomplishments of the state, because of the belief that 
secular-liberal regimes, regardless of how modest, are generally favorable to women 
While these analysts concede that the political exclusion of the Islamists 1s ants 
democratic, they argue that this exclusion has enhanced the ability of secular-liberal 
E 
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regimes to expand the rights of women. This article endeavors to evaluate arguments 
of this discourse on the connection between political liberalization and expanded rights 
of women. 

It 1s useful to begin the analysis by examining feminist. perspectives on 
liberalism and gender The decision to examine the Western feminist critique of 
liberalism in the assessment of the gendered perspectives associated with political 
liberalization ın Egypt is not motivated by a desire to derive a model that can 
serve as a universal standard by which the liberal experiment and its impact on 
women can be judged. As an imported ideology and political system, liberalism 
effectively has been nationalized by the different Egyptian regimes, which 
developed distinct institutional features and discourses. Secularists make numer- 
ous public and academic references to other liberal experiments, especially to 
those in the West Given the intrusion of this international dimension into the 
debate, the selection of the feminist literature on liberalism 1s designed explicitly 
to offer a perspective that 1s critical of the romantic and 1dealized definitions that 
Western liberalism has of itself and its relationship to women, and which are 
shared by its secular supporters in Egypt. The discussion presented below is 
doubly comparative It seeks to develop an appreciation of the Western liberal 
ideal and its practice as well as the Egyptian transformation of both into 
something that reflects Egypt's cultural background and political challenges This 
article does not assume the superiority of the Western model, the inferiority of the 
Egyptian one, or vice versa. Examining both the external and internal critiques of 
liberalism 1s important for understanding the global, gendered discourse. 

Western feminist literature offers multiple vantage points from which to 
evaluate liberalism It suggests that the liberal extension of universal civil rights of 
men has a different history from that of women. The latter's incorporation into 
civil society and/or the political arena, where the formal rights of liberty and 
equahty are declared, coexists with the social acceptance of continuing gender 
inequality 1n the family In this way, liberal societies offer modern forms of 
patriarchal relations and control. More recently, feminist theorists have moved 
one step further to question the assumed universality of women's familial roles, 
which serve as the basis of their liberal citizenship nghts.° These roles are shaped 
by the interplay of culture, class, and ethnicity and explain their different forms of 
political engagement (or lack thereof) ? 

In terms of Egypt, feminist views of the relationship between liberalism and 
gender make important contributions For example, they challenge the most cher- 
ished assumption of the Onentalist literature on Middle Eastern cultures, that 1s, 1ts 
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belief in the existence of an ‘‘essential difference" between modern/Western and 
traditional/Islamic cultures in their attitudes toward women and the position women 
occupy in society. While Islamic societies are presumed to be particularly oppressive 
to women in terms of nights, Western societies are portrayed as supportive of 
women's public rights to equality and liberty 8 Feminist. discussion of the liberal 
emphasis on gender mequality in the family as the basis for women’s unequal 
incorporation into the political arena bears a striking resemblance to some of the 
assumptions and definitions offered by the Islamist discourse This 1s not to say that 
these discourses are the same or that there are no differences ın their definitions of 
masculinity, femininity, and the family. The differences are very important in any 
comparative discussion. They do not establish, however, the separate status of 
Islamic societies and/or their women. 

The feminist discourse demystifies liberalism in yet another way. It cautions 
against a universalizing effort that generalizes the discussion of the system of 
gendered relations in liberal society These relations must be differentiated by 
culture, class, and ethnicity While liberal discourses rely on common concepts 
and assumptions that shape the discussion ın some ways, they are transformed by 
the cultural, political, economic class, and ethnic relations that each case 
contributes to the understanding of the global phenomenon 

Given this dialectic between the general and the specific, how relevant 1s the 
feminist critique of liberalism to the discussion of the gendered strategies offered 
by the Egyptian secularist and the Islamist discourses 1n the post-1976 system? 
Feminist critics suggest that liberal societies disadvantage women in two ways: by 
denying women ‘‘the full complements of rights and privileges accorded to men 
and  .[by taking] for granted a conception of citizenship which excludes all that 
ıs traditionally female"? or, if granting women virtual equality in formal rights, by 
retaining a different meaning of citizenship for men and women !? With regard to 
this second point, feminist writer Carole Pateman contends that ‘‘motherhood”’ in 
liberal societies 1s a political status and a means of political incorporation !! 
Motherhood distinguishes the ‘‘political tasks, service, and contribution. of 
women that can be compared to the contribution of men as workers and 
soldiers ’’!2 In other words, while most discussions view motherhood as ‘‘quint- 
essentially private” and opposed to citizenship, '3 it is a service that women render 
to the state and is, therefore, a central component of their citizenship Pateman ıs 
San 
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silent on the diverse motherhood experiences of women of different class, ethnic, 
and cultural groups and which one of these the liberal state favors. 

Pateman's view of motherhood as a political status 1s echoed strongly in the 
secularist and Islamist discussion of women's "special"—not equal—status in the 
liberal/political arena. Both embrace domesticity as a middle-class ideal and an 
mdirect means of political participation. Working-class women are not included in 
this discussion. It 1s assumed that they must work to supplement the economic 
needs of their families and simultaneously perform their household obligations. 
Theirs is a devalued femininity that denies them even indirect political participa- 
tion 


THE SECULARIST NEO-LIBERAL DISCOURSE OF THE STATE 


Secularist views of citizenship rights of men and women under limited 
neo-liberal rules identified **gender difference" with hierarchal relations of power 
between women and the state In the 1970s, the regime of Anwar Sadat (1970-81) 
emphasized ‘‘women’s gendered difference" in arguing for the need for the 
paternal and/or protective arm of the state to secure women adequate political 
representation as individuals and as a group. Since 1981, the regime of Husni 
Mubarak has abandoned this strategy ın favor of another that upholds a definition 
of equality as ‘‘sameness.’’ It has ignored the social and political disadvantages of 
gender difference and has defined equality for women as having the same formal 
rights as men. As part of this strategy, the state, through the NDP, gave women 
a marginal role to play in the political arena that reestablished its maleness 

Secularism was not just a label used by the state, but described policies and 
practices that, since the 1950s, marginalized the role of religion in politics 
Nowhere was this clearer than in the definition of women’s rights and the role that 
women were to play in the postcolonial society Many of the rights given to 
Egyptian women by the regime of Gamal Abdul Nasser (1952-70), like the right to 
vote and to run for public office (1956 constitution), the provision of supporting 
social services for working women, including maternity leave and childcare (Law 
91, 1959), and the right to work (Law 14, 1964), were not couched ın religious 
terms. The state presented them as citizenship rights to which women were 
entitled in the new secular/national society. 

Of course, Arab secularism had a different history and mode of operation that 
set it apart from its Western counterpart. Abd ElBaki Hermassi summarized these 
differences in the important distinction between de facto and de jure secularism 14 
Whereas in the West de jure secularism called for the formal separation of church 
and state, the Arab state recognized Islam as the religion of society and in this way 
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demobilized its political use In practice, these states marginalized the role of the 
mosque in politics and practiced de facto secularism 

The rise of independent Islamist groups as political opponents of the Sadat 
and Mubarak regimes challenged the legitimacy of this formula of formally 
recognizing Islam as a component of national identity but practicing de facto 
secularism The neo-liberal discourse of the 1970s and 1980s reflected a retreat by 
the secularists in the area of women's rights first, to cement their alliance with the 
Islamists, and then to face the Islamist political challenge. In Egypt, the state's 
switch to political liberalization in 1976 completed its announced commitment to 
economic liberalization (infitah) a year earlier Political liberalization began with 
the dissolution of the Arab Socialist Union (ASU), then Egypt’s only political 
party, into three parties representing the left, center, and right. The state, through 
Egypt’s Arab and Socialist party, and then the National Democratic Party, 
continued to dominate the new liberal system as a representative of the political 
center.15 

The new parties were free to manage their administrative and political affairs 
within the framework set by the 1971 constitution. However, the former ASU 
bureaucracy, now part of the state apparatus, continued its control of the 
so-called ‘‘auxiliary mass organizations" (like the women's and youth organiza- 
tions), daily newspapers, and the councils of professional associations, chambers 
of commerce, and agricultural cooperatives.1$ 

The early transition to political pluralism was clearly modest. The state 
retained control of many key political groups and institutions It divided these 
diverse groups and institutions into separate organizational categories, classifying 
women's and youth organizations as ‘‘auxiliary mass” institutions, as distinct 
from ‘‘mass’’ organizations, including professional associations, chambers of 
commerce, labor unions, and cooperatives Whereas the latter had functionally- 
defined goals and were organized independently, the women’s and youth organi- 
zations lacked these features. They were created by the state, which defined their 
agendas and expected them to act as its auxiliaries. Even within that subordinate 
political status, the women’s organization was politically inferior to that of the 
youth because, for the members of the youth organization, which included boys 
and girls under the age of 18, state guidance of their activities did not extend 
beyond the age of 18, when they were free to join the political party of their 
choice. In the case of the women’s organization, membership was for adults, but 
the state controlled women and their organization, indefinitely denying them the 
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freedom of direction and representation it accorded adult men and women in other 
institutions. The state's control of that organization was open-ended The 
organizational efforts on the part of publicly-active women outside that organiza- 
tion to form independent associations for themselves were turned down by the 
state until 1987.17 

This suggests that the political parameters set for the only women's organı- 
zation were more illiberal than those for any other group. While the different mass 
organizations and their adult members were free to determine their programs and 
representatives after May 1982, members of the women's organization were 
denied these choices and singled out for the special status of **permanent wards 
of the state.’’ The special relationship of the women's organization to the state did 
not change Thus, the measures taken to further pluralism did not signal a greater 
margin of political liberty for women's organizing efforts Interestingly, the 
politically-active members of the women’s organization did not challenge this 
arrangement, but accepted it as giving them the status of junior partners of the 
state 

The laws that governed the formation of political parties and their activities 
also placed more restrictions on women's political organizing efforts and some of 
their citizenship rights. For instance, Rule no 4 of the Political Parties’ Law, 
passed in February 1977, listed among the conditions to which political parties 
needed to adhere the principles of the 1952 Revolution and Sadat's 1971 corrective 
measures, as well as Islamic sharia (religious law) as one of the leading sources of 
legislation.!? They also needed to abide by the rules of Law no. 2 of 1977 that 
protected ‘‘national unity and social peace "!? The latter outlawed political 
parties that formed on the bases of religion, geography, or class, or those that 
discriminated on the bases of gender, origin, religion, or doctrine—'aqida—a 
special reference to Marxism. Finally, parties that attempted to resurrect old 
ones, especially those dissolved in 1953, also were rejected 

The above restrictions confirm the argument that Egyptian liberalization was 
limited. Two of these restrictions had significant implications for women First, 
there was the demand by the secular state that the programs and goals of political 
parties adhere to the principles of Islamic sharia. This was a significant concession 
by the state to the Islamists, whom it needed to defeat the Nasserist elements in 
important institutions like the universities and the professional associations. As a 
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means of cementing this new political alliance, the Sadat regime developed its 
own brand of nationalist 1deology to distinguish itself from the Nasser regime In 
contrast to the socialist/secularist rhetoric of the Nasser regime, Sadat's govern- 
ment declared itself simultaneously committed to science and religion This was 
an important political development, not because it dealt a serious blow to 
secularism, but because it politicized the role of sharia in the new secular order.?9 

Like other religious legal systems, sharia gives full nights to its male 
believers The rights of women and members of other religions are subordinated 
to those of Muslim men While conservative and liberal readings of sharia differ in 
their definition. of the rights of subordinate groups, both usually accept the 
political centrality of male believers in the public domain Liberals are open, 
however, to the discussion of equalizing strategies that could be adopted to 
expand the nghts of subordinate groups. The Nasser regime used the liberal 
strategy to extend to women rights to education, public work, and political 
participation 

During the more conservative ideological climate of the Sadat regime, 
however, a restrictive reading prevailed that 1mposed new limits on the rights of 
women This new conservative, secularist interpretation argued that changes in 
the status of women must be in line with the views of sharia. More serious was the 
state's denial of legitimacy to political parties based on gender, class, religion, or 
geography, a denial that undermined the ability of subordinate groups—women, 
Copts, southern Egyptians, and the working class—to mobilize and organize 
themselves. In this way, the privileged position of Muslim men was doubly 
reinforced Not only did the state continue to define the status of all other groups 
through a conservative reading of sharia, but it also prevented them from 
organizing politically to reverse their subordination 

In the honeymoon period between the secularist state and its Islamist allies 
(1971-76), the government argued that Islam offered a good definition of the types 
of jobs suited to women’s nature, provided that they dressed modestly, in 
accordance with sharia, and that work did not interfere with ther family 
obligations.?! When the state parted ways with the Islamists 1n 1977, following the 
assassination of the minister of religious affairs, the state adopted a different 
interpretation of shana and used gender to rehabilitate its liberal credentials. In 
1979, two presidential decrees underlined the political disadvantages associated 
with gender difference in the social and political arenas. The first decree 
earmarked 30 additional seats for women in the Egyptian parliament and specified 
that 20 percent of the seats 1n the 26 local governorate councils be for women 22 
The second decree introduced some reforms in the personal status laws by 
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stipulating that the first wife of a man who takes a second wife may file for a 
divorce on grounds that his action 1s a source of harm to her It also guaranteed 
divorced mothers the nght to the family home until their children grew up 

While both decrees recognized that ‘‘gender differences’’ contributed to 
political and legal inequality, the state's strategy to correct these asymmetries was 
to give women new electoral and legal rights that did not diminish or impinge on 
existing male privilege. For mstance, the seats earmarked for women were added 
to the original number of parliamentary seats. In this way, the new seats did not 
disadvantage male candidates. In contrast, the stipulation that 20 percent of all 
local council positions be given to women disadvantaged male candidates. While 
the 30 parliamentary seats, as well as the 20 percent of the local council seats, 
increased fivefold the number of women in the political arena, the above measures 
were clearly not designed to deliver absolute equality. At most, they were 
commutted to relatively better political representation for women. 

As for the personal status law, the decree did not give women an equal, 
unconditional nght to divorce It merely added polygyny to the list of conditions 
under which women could sue for a divorce The change implied that there were 
some problem areas ın the application of sharia to women. Considering that the 
incidence of polygynous marriages 1n contemporary Egyptian society was minus- 
cule, this was not a major legal advance, even though it attempted to challenge, 
for the first time, a symbol of male privilege A real benefit was giving divorced 
mothers the right to the family home. Because motherhood was a politically 
valuable service, the state was willing to ensure for women the living conditions 
that would facilitate raising children 

The High Constitutional Court reversed both of these decrees on procedural 
grounds In the case of the personal status decree, the court argued in 1985 that 
there was no national emergency that justified the use of a presidential decree to 
enact this measure while the parliament was ın session. In 1987, the court struck 
down reserved seating for women on the grounds that special political treatment 
for women contradicted the constitutional commitment to equality The Consti- 
tutional Court held that women had the same legal and political rights as men 
Gender bias against women 1n the political arena was not considered a great 
concern by the state 

The political consequences of the court's decisions were demonstrated in the 
1987 and 1990 elections to the Peoples’ and Consultative Assemblies The change 
reflected the NDP's lack of interest in the support of its own women In the 1987 
election, held immediately after the elimination of reserved seats for women, 14 
women were elected to the Peoples’ Assembly. 13 were members of the NDP The 
only non-NDP woman was a member of the New Wafd party President Mubarak 
also appointed four additional women to the assembly, bringing the total to 18 
This was half of the 36 women who had been elected to the assembly in 1984 23 In 
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the 1990 election, the number of women elected to the assembly declined even 
further to seven. Four belonged to the NDP and three were independent 
candidates The president's appointment of three more women brought the total 
to ten women, out of 444 members. All the NDP members elected or appointed to 
the assembly, with the exception of one, were middle-class women representing 
different sections of the capital city The three independents represented the 
governorates of Alexandria, Sinai, and Ismailiyya, and two represented working- 
class women.” This suggests that the NDP had become identified with the token 
representation of the Cairene professional, middle-class woman By deciding to 
run as independents, working-class women recognized the class makeup of the 
NDP. 

In the 1987 and 1992 elections of the Consultative Assembly, the NDP did not 
nominate a single woman to its lists The party told its female members that they 
could not possibly succeed in these difficult electoral battles Out of both pity for 
its female members and the belief that female candidates would lose in the 
competition with men, the NDP promised to represent them among the 30 percent 
of the membership appointed to the assembly.?* This logic ignored the fact that 
there were women candidates in the elections to the Peoples’ Assembly who ran 
against men and won By not nominating women, the NDP was casting a vote of 
no confidence in its female members and also denying them valuable electoral 
experience. It made women politically dependent on the largesse of the party and 
implied that they were not suitable for the political arena 

Politically, the NDP's female members in the Peoples’ Assembly became 
identified with a variety of legislative initiatives that were designed to provide 
working women with incentives to return to the home In 1987, Imtethzl al-Dib 
proposed a draft law that would have increased by ten percent the retirement 
benefits of working women who retired early. She stated that this was the demand 
of working-class women in the textile and spinning industries 26 Adly al-Beghdadi, 
a member of the National Commission for Women, contradicted this claim by 
stating that the call for women's return to the home had no impact on working- 
class women 27 

In 1990, Soraya Labna, an NDP member newly elected to the Peoples' 
Assembly, pointed to a similar proposal that was listed among the priorities of the 
party's program. It stated that the NDP was commutted to facilitating women's 
desire for early retirement at the age of 50 instead of 60 This, Labna argued, 
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would give women their full rights and provide employment opportunities for the 
young (men).28 

The above discussion suggests that there was a secularist ideal of domesticity 
that has coexisted since 1959 with the legal acquisition of the right to work It was 
a middle-class ideal that dealt with work as a choice or a ‘‘modern’’ need that did 
not diminish the importance of women's domestic roles It added a professional 
identity to the basic domestic identity of women When it became imperative that 
women work to maintain middle-class status, work was discussed as an inconve- 
nience, something that women had to do even though they preferred to be at 
home For working-class women, work inside and outside the household was an 
economic necessity; the element of choice was missing. As a result, work was part 
of their definition of themselves, even when national statistics did not classify 
their labor outside the home as vendors, domestics, or service personnel as work 


ISLAMIST DISCOURSE ON LIBERALIZATION 


The Islamist views of political liberalization were not homogeneous While 
the Muslim Brotherhood was interested in participating in neo-liberal politics, the 
more politicized groups, like the three al-Jihad (holy war) organizations active in 
the early 1980s, rejected politics as a legitimate means of change. They viewed 
political participation as misguided, a means of trivializing the difficult struggle 
against the secular state that also signified consent to an infidel government’s 
rules.2? Force was the only tool to be used against a state that refused to adhere 
to sharia. Because their struggle against the state was to be a violent one, their 
political manifestos targeted young men, not women At most, they discussed 
women's flashy clothes along with corruption, embezzlement, and bribery as the 
consequences of the lack of public adherence to sharia They also declared 
Women as a group that needed protection in the prolonged violent struggle against 
the state This effectively excluded women from active participation in their 
cause.?0 

The same approach to politics was not true of the many social and religious 
al-Jama‘a al-Islamryya (Islamist groups) that, like the Brotherhood, used persua- 
sion as a means of attracting and encouraging both young men and women to 
become practicing and devout Muslims ?! In their gender discourse, women 
members of the Muslim Brotherhood, as well as unaffiliated Islamist writers, have 
discussed the need to use the existing system to mobilize for the creation of an 
Islamic society and/or state. For these Islamist activists and intellectuals, repre- 
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senting different generations of women, the political process provided, for the first 
time, real choices and alternatives They could reject the old secularist alternative 
that had contributed to the present economic and political crises and choose the 
new Islamist one, which presented new approaches and solutions While the 
Islamist political discourse generally emphasized ‘‘women’s sexual and gendered 
difference," which it sought to incorporate in its definition of women’s issues and 
their manner of political participation, Islamists did not agree on how to deal with 
either The individualist and voluntarist character of their suggested solutions 
highlighted the simultaneously limited and active role they assigned to women in 
the existing political order 

During the honeymoon years between the Sadat regime and the Mushm 
Brotherhood, Zeinab al-Ghazali, president of the Muslim Women's Association, 
came out in support of the regime following the 1974 discovery of an al-Takfir wa 
al-Hyra (repentance and holy flight)? plot, organized at the Technical Military 
Academy, and the confession by al-Takfir's leader, Saleh Sirriya, that he had met 
with al-Ghazali and leaders of the Muslim Brotherhood 

Al-Ghazali distanced herself and the Brotherhood from Sirriya and pledged to 
work with the Sadat regime to create a Muslim Egypt 33 Furthermore, she rejected 
the claims of al-Takfir wa al-Hyra that the state’s persecution of Muslims earned 
government officials the description of infidels. She urged the defection of 
Islamists from al-Takfir wa al-Hyra and denounced its use of force.34 

Even after the parting of ways between the regime and the Brotherhood 
following the Camp David Accords (1978-79), the Brotherhood continued to 
preach peaceful conversion and/or persuasion as a means of reaching the Egyptian 
public and working toward the goal of an Islamic state It used 1ts weekly journal, 
al-Da’wa, and the publishing and distributing house, Dar al-’Atisam, to dissem- 
inate its Islamist views Through its electoral alliances, first with the New Wafd 
party (1984), and then with al-Sha’ab party (1987), the Brotherhood sought to 
present the political slogan ‘‘Islam ıs the solution.” 

Some of the basic assumptions of the Islamist discourse produced by the 
Muslim Brotherhood on the nghts of citizenship of men and women were 
developed in the 1930s as part of the aqidat al-Jama‘a (doctrine of the group), 
adopted in its Third Congress in 1935. This doctrine has served as the constitution 
of the Brotherhood. It targeted the family and existing economic and political 
institutions. As a model of action, it adhered to moderation, gradualism, and the 
status quo. While some of the changes 1n the roles of men and women in the home 
and in the marketplace were small in scope, they became a measure of the 
Brotherhood’s ability to leave its cultural mark on secular society. The doctrine 
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also showed the exclusionary and patnarchal nature of the early Islamist 
discourse. It held that Islam offered a comprehensive law that did not tolerate 
other legal competitors. Because the Brotherhood claimed that ıt represented the 
party of the Quran, it denied an equally moral claim to the interpretations held by 
other groups This early discourse, thus, not only excluded non-Islamic laws, but 
also narrowed the definition of legitimate Islamic interpretations. Its tolerance for 
ideological ‘‘difference’’ within its definition of Islam was quite limited 35 

The Brotherhood’s doctrine held similar exclusionary definitions of mascu- 
linity and femininity Muslim men were required to work and to earn a living In 
fact, their economic productivity lay at the heart of the economic system they 
saved, gave to charity, supported economic projects, provided a market for 
locally-produced goods, and avoided conspicuous consumption. The only Islamic 
features of their economic contribution were giving alms and refusing to deal in 
usury 

In contrast, Muslim women were simply the dependents of men economically 
and morally. Men provided for them, took care of their well-being, and protected 
their beliefs and ethics. In this particular definition, Muslim men even usurped 
women's care-taking functions in the family, which were used by Egyptian 
feminists ın the 1930s to claim their special contribution to the state and their right 
of citizenship 36 If, as Hasan al-Banna argued, men monopolized all the public and 
care-taking functions in the family, then citizenship rights in Egypt of the 1930s 
belonged solely to men, and women had no claim to equal citizenship based on 
their role within the family 

This passive definition of femininity offered by al-Banna was reflected 1n the 
way the Muslim Brotherhood related to the Muslim Sisters as a parallel organi- 
zation. In the Muslim Sisters, founded in 1937, men, not women, were given the 
task of educating and organizing women.?? The men reportedly were unhappy 
with the task of having to work among women. Membership in the Muslim Sisters 
numbered 5,000 ın 1948, a very high figure judging by the membership figures for 
other women's organizations at the time ?8 It is reasonable to assume that, given 
the Brotherhood’s paternalist ideal of masculinity that presumed to run their 
women’s lives, the Muslim Sisters did not choose, but were instructed, to join the 
organization 

When al-Banna approached al-Ghazali, the president of the smaller, but more 
activist, high-profile Muslim Women’s Association, and asked her to merge and 
run the two organizations, he acknowledged the difficulties the Brotherhood had 
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in organizing women. Al-Ghazali refused al-Banna's proposal, however, because 
she felt that her organization would lose its autonomy.3? 

The large-scale internment of members of the Muslim Brotherhood, following 
the political assassination of Prime Minister Mahmud al-Nugrashi in 1948, 
constituted a powerful test both of the Brotherhood’s notion of ‘‘passive femi- 
ninity" and of the Muslim Sisters as an organization Instead of falling apart 
without their male kin and/or leaders, the Muslim Sisters emerged as organiza- 
tional actors in their own right They took care of the families of the interned 
Brothers. They also played an important communication role among the Brothers 
interned in different prisons, carrying messages between those interned and those 
on the outside, and between al-Banna and other important political figures 4 The 
1948 ordeal, along with the internment of Muslim women in the 1960s, laid to rest 
the early discourse on passive femininity and paved the way for a different 
discourse in the 1970s and 1980s 

The Brotherhood’s definitions of masculinity and femininity changed to 
address the new role of Egyptian women ın the 1970s and 1980s The published 
works of al-Ghazal show elements of continuty and change. As the only 
prominent woman in a leadership position within the organization, al-Ghazali’s 
imprisonment and torture 1n the 1960s, along with other Muslim Sisters, gave her 
a wide readership Although al-Ghazali continued to adhere to the dichotomous 
definitions of masculinity and feminimty, she also developed a more dynamic 
definition of femininity She argued that men and women have ‘different 
temperaments,” which explained their engagement in different occupations. This 
naturally assisted the ‘‘family unit to perform its message and to emerge as an 
active and important institution ın society "^! Like men, women had the right to 
receive education and to express opinions on the affairs of their society Yet, men 
were obligated by sharia to assume financial and other responsibilities within the 
family Male neglect of these tasks exposed them to divine punishment By 
encouraging women to take public roles outside of the home, the state created 
serious problems in the home, work place, public transportation, and production 
Thus, al-Ghazali concurred with the prevalent male secular view that blamed 
working women for most of the ills of society. She used these claims to argue in 
favor of the return to the Islamic 1deal of womanhood that stressed the home as 
the proper place for women 

In 1989, al-Ghazali took the position that ‘‘Muslim women should play a role 
outside of the home if the well-being of the Islamic state required it42 and ‘‘if the 
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woman was able to juggle both her private and public task ’’43 Given her basic 
view of men as providers and of women as economic dependents, al-Ghazali was 
unwilling to allow women the nght to work. If the state no longer needed women 
workers, they were expected to return to their ‘‘natural’’ domain and role In 
other words, while this new view addressed new situations and conditions 
encouraging Muslim women to work outside of the home, these contingencies did 
not change the ngid dichotomous definitions of femimmmity and masculinity. 
Furthermore, the 1deal of Islamic femininity was based implicitly on class It 
assumed middle-class families as a frame of reference, where the loss of a 
woman’s income would make some but not considerable difference The concerns 
of working-class women for their need for permanent work and legally-defined 
work conditions were largely unaddressed; in fact, their work was devalued for 
departing from the ideal of Islamic femininity 

The views of Safi Naz Kazim, a drama critic at Dar al-Hillal, offered a 
different generational perspective on women’s citizenship Born in 1937, Kazim 
argued that her generation, like Egypt, faced a gap between its strong religious 
convictions and a daily reality that negated religion. Until 1972, when she 
performed a pilgrimage to Mecca, adopted Islamic dress, and integrated her 
Islamist views in her writings, she had been an enthusiastic supporter of Arab 
nationalism and socialism as liberating formulas with Islamic roots. She eventu- 
ally realized that regimes like those of Nasser and Iraq's Saddam Hussein used 
Islam when it was convenient, but remained very antagonistic toward ıt and brutal 
in their treatment of Muslims ^ She was imprisoned by the Nasser and Sadat 
regimes three times for her active political involvement in the struggle against the 
secular state. 

In describing this political struggle, Kazim disagreed with those who inter- 
preted Egyptian society as that of infidels Egypt was stolen from Islam and 
Egyptians were attempting to find their way back to Islam.45 The conspiracy 
against Islamic society and its sharia began ın the nineteenth century with attacks 
leveled by the Baha’1 community, whose religion preached submission to secu- 
larist principles and advocated the unveiling of women 4$ Impenalism and 
Zionism represented another attack on Islamic society Because Huda Sha'rawi 
and Ceza Nabarawi, the leading Egyptian feminists, called for the unveiling of 
women, they were unwitting allies in this conspiracy 47 
mx 
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Women’s return to Islam and the veil showed unveiling to be an exception in 
an historical pattern To be sure, there were different modes of Islamic dress that 
reflected a woman’s level of faith: the veil with long dress and bonnet; al-farida 
(the obligatory ritual), revealing only the face and hands; and the mqab, which 
went beyond the ritual 1n revealing only the eyes Over and above the rituals, one 
could characterize a Muslim woman as being modest without being submissive 
She was assertive and sharp enough to distinguish between politeness and 
weakness. She was learned in the affairs of her religion and those of her 
government If the rulers were unjust, she was obligated, as a member of the 
community, to correct, advise, and struggle against them. In this, she was an 
equal partner of the Muslim man 48 

Kazim's ideal of Muslim femininity incorporates the citizenship rights won by 
her generation. She calls upon Muslim women to participate actively in the affairs 
of Muslim society Domestic and mothering roles are quietly assumed while 
openly accepting seculanst definitions of citizenship rights. 

Finally, Iman Mohammed Mustafa represents the distinct views of a third 
generation of Islamist women in the discussion of women's work. A reporter since 
1979, she published a senes of very critical articles entitled ‘“The Empire of 
Working Women," 1n al-Ahram al-Iqtisadi ın 1989 The articles argued that the 
present economic crisis reopened the question of the desirability of women’s 
work While rejecting the views of Qasim Amin, an Egyptian judge who wrote two 
books at the end of the nineteenth century calling for the liberation of women, 
Mustafa pointed out that the judge was interested only 1n the way education would 
make the home a place where future successful men were trained 49 

During the twentieth century, women's education and work had progressed 
beyond the original goals. Since the 1970s, women faced rapidly-deteriorating 
work conditions, the effects of which were damaging to them and their children 
In numerous vignettes, Mustafa sought to show that the children of working 
mothers suffered and that working mothers became unproductive To correct 
these problems, she supported a state proposal that had been debated widely 
during the last 15 years to offer working mothers a three-year leave of absence at 
half pay to care for their young children Women could use this right a maximum 
of only two times during their professional career. This option should be made 
available to, not forced upon, all working women Mustafa said the state should 
compensate women monetarily for their socially-valuable work as family care- 
takers. In fact, Islam described this role in noble terms.50 

What was curious regarding the above view was its eclectic nature Mustafa 
used the Islamist view to critique the secularist definitions of femminity, which did 
not help women to juggle successfully their private and public roles Unlike many 
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of the Islamist writers who advocated the permanent return of women to the 
home, Mustafa only supported a tactical return to the home for the care of 
children if that return were supported financially by the state In other words, she 
supported a very modern (state) solution to the difficult problems facing women 
and society. 

The writings by Islamist women on the roles and rights women should have 
in the contemporary society bring together different generational definitions and 
views. While they assume the desirability of middle-class domesticity (full-time 
mothering), they add numerous other roles that historically had become part of 
the secularist definitions of femininity 


CONCLUSION 


The convergence of the secularist and Islamist discourses highlights the 
centrality of domesticity as part of their definitions of femmuinity The secular state 
accepted qualified political and legal rights of women but subordinated them to the 
state’s larger social and economic concerns The Islamists similarly accepted 
qualified rights of women in the public arena when the interests of the state and 
the family required it. Because of the economic crisis, both the secularist and 
Islamist discourses shared the demand that women return to the home 

The options offered by the secular state and the Islamists are similar. The 
differences between the two are incremental and not as radical as apologists of 
each side maintain While Islamists are not at all committed to the liberal process, 
secularists are only commutted to it if liberalization does not dislodge them from 
their positions of power They present Egyptian women with equally difficult 
choices. The emphasis on equality as “‘sameness’’ or ‘‘difference,’’ in the 
discussion of the means of incorporating women in the political order, present 
distinct sets of problems. The secularist state’s interpretation of equality as 
sameness required women to fit within a political arena that was dominated and 
defined by men. In contrast, the Islamist stress on “‘gender difference’’ was used 
to justify acceptance of an unequal status in the work place and the male political 
order Both were unable to represent women’s responsibility for children, the sign 
of their sexual difference, in politically-affirming, not diminishing, and unequal 
ways 





THE INCOHERENCE OF ISLAMIC 
FUNDAMENTALISM: ARAB ISLAMIC 
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Ts decline of the appeal of secular (particularly socialist and Marxist-Leninist) 
ideologies in Arab countries has contributed to the emergence of Islam as a credible 
ideology, the motifs of which are all drawn from the Arab/Islamic hentage to which 
people can relate. Since the 1970s, Islam has emerged as the one political 1deology that 
has not been tried and exhausted. Its distance from the actual political process 
represents tts greatest advantage at a time when all ruling ideologies are perceived as 
bankrupt. The ideology of the Baath, for example, has become a symbol for cruelty and 
injustice, while socialism evokes images of corrupt state-run enterprises. The mood of 
acute disillusionment and despair that prevailed among Arabs following the June 1967 
War was dispelled partially by the victory of the 1979 Islamic revolution in non-Arab 
Iran. Arabs do not want to duplicate the political recrpe of Ayatollah Ruhollah 
Khomeini, which ıs the product of the Shi‘1 Twelver Imamate tradition, but they have 
been impressed by the success of religious mobilization in Iran. 

The emergence of Islamic fundamentalism! also is intertwined with the 
popularly-induced process of democratization. For a long time, the issuance of a 
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fatwa (religious edict) in Arab countries has been controlled ngidly by undemo- 
cratic governments that are eager to obtain religio-political legitimacy through the 
"Islamization"" of their policies and deeds. The exploitation of Islam for political 
purposes ts not new but can be traced back to the time following the death of the 
Prophet, when his companions competed against one another using Muhammad’s 
legacy as their weapon. In time, it became standard practice for the political 
authority to seek legitimization through the religious authority, institutionalized as 
a government-salaried clergy.? The post-1970 emergence of Islamic fundamental- 
ism represents popular protest against discredited and salaried clerics Islamic 
fundamentalism has allowed Muslim activists to choose their own religious 
leaders without relying on government-appointed clerics The emergence of 
fundamentalist leaders in villages, towns, and city neighborhoods ‘‘democra- 
tized” the religious decree-issuing process, providing individual Muslims an 
opportunity to seek advice from any leader whom he/she chose. This undermined 
the credibility of establishment Islam and threatened the governmental sponsor- 
ship of institutional interpretations of Islamic texts. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF ISLAMIC FUNDAMENTALIST THOUGHT 
CLASSICAL ISLAM VERSUS MODERN ISLAM 


The methods by which Islamic fundamentalist groups compete for political 
legitimacy are not original; they are borrowed from early Islamic history. The 
method of takfir (declaring the infidelity of adversaries), which 1s popular among 
contemporary fundamentalists, was perfected by a Khargite sect known as the 
Azariqah.? The Azariqah considered all other Muslims unbelievers who could be 
killed without sin.*^ Takfir increasingly ıs used today by Arab governments and 
Islamic opposition groups in their wars in Algeria and Egypt. As a method of 
intimidation against other Muslims ın matters of jurisprudence, takfir actually was 
rejected by some of those early ‘ulama’, whom contemporary fundamentalists 
regularly quote. For example, Abu Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazali rejected the 
application of takfir Judgment on issues relating to *'errors ın the origins of the 
Imamate, and its conditions and requirements.’’5 He also stated 1n ‘Ihya’ ‘Ulum 
ad-Din that suspecting belief 1s unbelief itself.6 Ibn Taymiyyah, who 1s favored by 
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all modern fundamentalists, said in Al-Fatawa Ash-Shar'iyyah that takfir 1s the 
first bid'ah (innovation) in Islam.” Among contemporary Islamic fundamentalist 
leaders, Rashid al-Ghannushi: of Tunisia has condemned the weapon of takfir 
publicly.$ 

The basic issue that splits Islamic groups and governments centers on 
whether one undisputed interpretation of Quranic text should be imposed. Hasan 
at-Turabi calls for the introduction of one fundamentalist paradigm (manhaj 
'usuli), presumably based on one view of Islamic laws,’ In Saudi Arabia and 
Sudan, it 1s obligatory for Muslim citizens to follow the particular interpretations 
of sharia (religious law) that are endorsed by the governments For Islamic 
fundamentalist groups, all those Muslims who do not share their view of Islamic 
laws are dismissed as infidels. Those Muslims who favor secular governments are 
called apostates by fundamentalist Muslims, who urge the classical Islamic 
punishment for apostasy—death—against them. The influential, mainstream 
Islamic thinker, Muhammad al-Ghazali, stunned secularists in Egypt when he 
endorsed on Islamic grounds the murder of Faray Fuda for espousing secularism, 
testifying in court that Fuda’s secular views made him automatically a murtadd 
(an apostate). !° 

Differences m interpretations of religious texts are, of course, neither new nor 
peculiar to Islam The reported hadith (authenticated traditions) of Muhammad, in 
which he said that ‘‘my community will not reach a consensus erroneously,” have 
led Mushms to strive for one view of the meaning of religion in their lives. The 
difficulty in applying Islamic tenets lies in the phraseology of the Quran. Egyptian 
wnter Taha Husayn once remarked that in Arabic there are three forms of 
writings poetry, prose, and the Quran The Quranic language lends itself to 
different—sometimes divergent—interpretations. The attributes of God ın the 
Quran produced a variety of schismatic tendencies in Islamic history. The 
meanings (literal and hidden) of those attributes have confused Muslims for 
centuries. ‘Alı ibn Abi Talib realized the consequences of the peculiar Quranic 
language when he described it as hammalu awjuh (literally, multi-faced, subject to 
multiple interpretations) He urged his followers not to use the Quran as a weapon 
with which to fight the Kharyites because he knew the Quran could be used 
against him, as it was by the Umayyads. 

One of the most widely used slogans by Islamic fundamentalists ıs, ironically, 
“no governance except that of God," which 1s borrowed from sura Yusuf, ayat 
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40 “Verdy governance (al-hukm) only rests with God ’’!! This slogan was first 
used by the Khartjites in their wars against the caliphate of ‘Ali Although the 
Kharyites are stigmatized in Islamic fundamentalist literature, their slogans and 
tactics have been useful 1n modern fundamentalism’s arsenal for war against its 
many enemies To Hasan al-Banna, whose writings have shaped modern Sunn 
Islamic thought more than any other writer—with the possible exception of Abu 
al-‘Ala’ al-Mawdudi—the choice 1s simple: if the Muslims do not apply God’s 
orders, they will be living ın jahiliyya (age of ignorance) society, even if they fulfill 
the requirements of the five pillars !2 For al-Jama‘a al-Islamiyya (the Islamic 
Group) ın Egypt, divine rulership 1s regarded as an article of faith because no 
human being has the right to legislate.!? The leader of the uprising ın Mecca in 
1979, Juhayman al-‘Utaybi, saw no contradiction in espousing the slogan of the 
Kharijites while considering them infidels.!^ The general mufti of Saudi Arabia 
(who also serves as chairman of the Council of Senior ‘Ulama’), the ultra- 
conservative Shaykh 'Abd-ul-' Aziz bin Baz, considers the refusal to apply solely 
Quranic laws to be unbelief itself.!5 


GLORIFICATION AND DISTORTION OF ISLAMIC HISTORY 


Generations of Muslims have been inculcated with a version of Islamic 
history that conformed to the religio-political interests of the clerical establish- 
ments and the ruling regimes This version of history has not undergone much 
change since the establishment of the Islamic empire, because governments ruling 
in the name of Islam incorporated into religion itself those ‘‘facts’’ of history that 
they wanted In effect, to question the facts of history 1s to question the very 
legitimacy of the faith. 


Stigmatization of Jahiltyya 


The ideological stigmatization of jahiliyya discouraged the study of the 
pre-Islamic era except to exaggerate the ills of a period that ended with the advent 
of Islam. Life in Jahiliyya 1s still mysterious and knowledge among Muslims about 
it inevitably passes through the prism of Islamic apologetics Any study of 
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jahiliyya that does not fit into the Islamic apologetic perspective 1s dismissed as 
anti-Islamic. Contemporary Islamic movements and Arab governments ruling 
through the political exploitation of Islam fear to challenge the classical vision of 
jahiliyya. It ıs 1mpossible to understand Islam as a religion and as an outlook 
without understanding life in jahililyya because—despite the claims of Islamic 
apologists—Islam incorporated many elements from jahiliyya times, including the 
very practice of the pilgrimage to Mecca. 

There have been few attempts by Muslim scholars to shed new light on 
Jahiliyya times. Fatima Mernissi investigated pluralism ın Jahiliyya society and 
compared the status of women before and after Islam without being influenced by 
the taboos of Islamic apologists.!6 She found evidence of a marketplace of ideas 
in the polytheistic context of jahilryya society. Similarly, Sulayman Bashir 
attempted to offer some methodological remarks to contribute to the re-examina- 
tion of Islamic history.!? The application of rational, critical standards in the study 
of Islamic history will deprive advocates of Islamic apologetics of the myths that 
have been incorporated into the body of Islamic studies 1n Arab countries. 


Suppression of Unpleasant Facts about Caliphs 


Advocates of the Islamic utopia have tended to exclude in their accounts of 
Islamic history some of the basic facts and events that were reported in the 
classical sources of Islamic history Classical sources were far less defensive 
about Islam and Muhammad than modern advocates of Islamic apologetics 
Assassinations, torture, oppression, and fitan (plural of fitnah, sedition or civil 
war) have been deleted conveniently from the modern accounts of Islamic history 
The fitnah of early Islam, which 1s the name used by early Muslims to designate 
the civil war under ‘Uthman, the third rightly-guided caliph, largely has been 
ignored by modern scholars, even though classical sources did not gloss over that 
period Although it 1s true that Taha Husayn wrote about that period, his work 
was primarily literary ın nature,!? as noted by Hichem Dyait, author of the only full 
study of the major fitnah of early Islam 2° 

Muslims tend to be largely ignorant about the unpleasant facts of Islamic 
history before and after the death of Muhammad because the methods of 
assassination and torture used under Muhammad and the various caliphs are 
omitted from the school curricula of most Islamic countries. There ts still no 
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scholarly biography of the Prophet in Arabic. Few Muslims know that when 
Muhammad heard of the anti-Islamic poetry of Ka‘b Bin Zuhayr—before his 
conversion—he said: ‘‘he who finds Ka'b should kill him.’’2! Nevertheless, the 
early biographies of Ibn Ishaq and Ibn Hisham were less burdened with taboos 
and ideological restrictions than are contemporary Islamic biographies of the 
Prophet.?? An Iraqi writer has researched the subject of torture and assassinations 
in Islam ? His findings dispel the image of benevolence and mercy that 1s 
attributed to early Muslim rulers and fighters. 

The personal lives of caliphs—who often showed very little concern for 
Islamic religious obligations and taboos, according to information available in 
classical sources—are distorted to glorify the entire Islamic past. The past, after 
all, 1s the ultimate utopia in contemporary Islamic fundamentalist thought This 
makes the fundamentalist movement, like the Arab nationalist movement, a 
nostalgic one that aspires to recreate the past ın the future. The nostalgic feature 
of contemporary Arab Islamic thought can be found in the references to the 
ostensible ‘‘golden age’’ of Islam in the literature of Islamic fundamentalism. For 
‘Allal al-Fasi, the actuality of all lofty ideals was practiced in early Islamic 
history. In the words of Abdallah Laroui, '"lorsqu'on étudie l'état arabo- 
islamique du passé, le grand danger est de s'installer dans le normatif" (In 
studying the Arab-Islamic state of the past, one faces the high risk of projecting it 
normatively) 25 This nostalgia does not entirely explain the rise of fundamental- 
ism. The underlying causes of the rise of fundamentalism are based on real 
socioeconomic factors, although the articulation of the Islamic Idea (to use the 
Hegelian language) 1s phrased in romantic language. The appeal of the distant past 
stems from the unattractiveness of the present The past 1s presented through a 
paradigm that distorts the nature of government in Islamic history, 1n which the 
caliphate is seen as the model of ideal government. 


No Distinction between Mulk and Khilafah 


The version of Islamic history that has been adopted by contemporary 
Islamic fundamentalists does not recognize the distinction between the religious- 
ly-legitimized system of the caliphate and the kingships that dominated for most 


21 Abu-l-Faraj al-Isfahani, Kitab al-Agham, vol 15 (Book of Songs) (Caro Bulaq, 1868), p 
149 

22 The best biography of Muhammad is still Maxime Rodinson, Mohammed, trans by Anne 
Carter (New York Vintage Books, 1974) 

23 Hadi al-Alawi, Min Tarkih at-Ta'dhib fi-l-' Islam (From the History of Torture in Islam), 
and AI-'Ightiyal as-Sryasi fi-I-' Islam (Political Assassinations ın Islam) (Damascus Markaz al-Abhath 
wa-d-Dirasat al-'Ishtirakryyah fi-l-‘Alam-i-l-‘Arabi, 1987) 

24 ‘Allal al-Fasi, Magasid Ash-Shari‘a-l-’Islamtyyah wa Makarimuha (The Aims and Virtues 
of Islamic Sharia) (Rabat Ar-Risalah, 1979) 

25 Abdallah Laroui, Islam et modermte (Islam and Modernism) (Pans Editions La Decou- 
verte, 1987), p 15 
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of Islamic history.26 While governments in Islamic history traced their origins to 
the divine mission of Muhammad, modern Islamic fundamentalists accept the 
Islamic credentials of Islamic dynasties, including lately the Ottoman Emprre, to 
embellish the picture of rulership under the banner of Islam. However, as early as 
the 14th century, Ibn Khaldun clearly distinguished between mulk (kingship) and 
khilafah (caliphate), and he analyzed the gradual transformation of governments 
in Islam from caliphates to kingships.?? The elimination of the distinction between 
the two forms of government was the product of the cooptation of clerical leaders 
by dynasties and governments to legitimize the policies and deeds of rulers. The 
coopted clerics provided religious sanction to the decision-making process in 
Islamic history The rulers were rendered a valuable service by their loyal clerics, 
who made the stability of government a necessity of faith. People were—and still 
are—told that political authority, far from being a societal convenience, 1s a divine 
obligation, in the absence of which the fulfillment of religious obligation remains 
incomplete. 


The Notion of Hukm in Islam 


Much of the ideological arsenal of modern—and past—Islamic movements 
centers on the references to hukm (authority) ın the Quran 28 Contemporary 
Islamic fundamentalists insist that hukm m the Quran clearly establishes the 
totality of the Islamic obligation They stress that the separation between the 
realm of God and the earthly realm 1s impossible in Islam, because the Quran 
covers all facets of life, including the realm of politics and governments. 
Ironically, this cliché about the impossibility of separating ‘‘church’’ and state in 
Islam also has been a staple of classical Orientalist works on Islam Fundamen- 
talists cite sura 5, verse 40 on the application of the hukm of God as evidence for 
the religious obligation of an Islamic government. 

The concept that the Quran calls for political authority has been challenged 
‘Alı ‘Abd-ul-Razig and Egyptian jurist Muhammad Said al-‘Ishmawi have traced 
the lexicographic origins of the word hukm and refuted persuasively the notion of 
a political commandment in the Quran 2? The word hukm 1n classical Arabic did 
not have the modern political connotation; ıt was used to refer to judgment, and 
the word hakam (as a noun) is still used in Arabic for ‘‘referee.’’ Thus, the word 
was used in the Quran several times to refer to the role of a fair arbitrator In one 
instance the meaning ıs clear. ‘‘make thee an arbitrator of what 1s in. dispute 
mum 

26 See the classic TW Arnold, The Caliphate (Oxford Oxford University Press, 1924) 

27 Ibn Khaldun, Al-Mugaddimah (Beirut Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnam, 1983), pp 735-39 

28 See, for example, sura Al-Ma’idah, ayat 44 

29 See Muhammad Sa‘id al-'Ishmawi, Al-’Islam as-Sryasi (Political Islam) (Cairo Sina, 1989), 


pp 37-40 The themes and insights from this important work were covered with less originality in 
Nazih Ayubi, Political Islam (New York Routledge, 1991) 
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between them ''3? N J. Dawood, the translator of a standard English edition of the 
Quran, renders hukm as judgment (5.40) ‘‘Judgment (hukm) rests only with 
God.’’3! This linguistic discussion 1s crucial because the association of the word 
with a political arrangement constitutes the foundation of contemporary Islamic 
fundamentalist argumentation. 


The Question of Church and State Is the Imamate Obligatory? 


Imamate here refers to the term used ın classical works of Islamic jurispru- 
dence in discussion of political power and its relationship to religion Literally, 
imamate means the political order headed by the imam It denotes the notion of a 
religio-political order in which the ‘“‘rules of Islam” prevail. The concept rejects 
separation of political and religious power, and in modern terminology refers to 
the anti-secularist tendencies of Islam. Advocates of the theories of imamate 
preach the fusion of ‘‘church’’ and state. As noted above, classical Onentalists 
and Islamic fundamentalists agree over the incompatibility of Islam and secular- 
ism. They argue that Islam, unlike other religions, leaves no room for a separation 
of ‘‘church’’ and state because Islam 1s an all-encompassing religion that has 
opinions, requirements, and obligations covering every facet of life In reality, 
Islam is no different in this regard from, say, Jewish halachic laws that also cover 
all facets of life. Furthermore, Christian fundamentalists argue that the Buble 
covers all aspects of life for Chnstians.32 Whether any religion should govern all 
facets of life 1s not determined by the belief system but by the believers 
themselves. 

To be sure, the Quran has some specific commands in the areas of ‘badat 
(methods of worship) and mu‘amalat (transactions), but the vast majority of 
Quranic verses are quite general in nature, dealing with ethical questions and with 
God's relationship to the believers Nevertheless, the argument, which has been 
transformed into an article of faith, that in Islam the ‘‘church’’ and state are one, 
needs to be challenged The argument has proved to be useful for governments 
ruling in the name of Islam—and all Arab governments today rule in the name of 
Islam, to one degree or another—and ıt has proved useful for Western polemics 
against Islam because it stresses the unusual standards of Islam and its presumed 
incompatibility with Western democracy. In reality, Islam, or more specifically 
the Quran, has little, if anything, to say about politics, notwithstanding the 
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30 Sura An-Nisa’, ayat 65 

31 NJ Dawood, trans , The Koran With a Parallel Arabic Text (London Penguin Classics, 
1990) 

32 Charles Butterworth reminds Westerners that the Bible (Rom 13 1-2) contains injunctions 
that are not unlike what 1s 1n the Quran, including the verse ‘‘for there 1s no authority except from 
God, and those that exist have been instituted by God ” See Charles Butterworth, ‘‘Political 
Islam The Ongins,” ın Charles Butterworth and I William Zartman, The Annals of the American 
Acqdemy of Political and Social Science Political Islam (November 1992), p 27 
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command to ‘‘obey God, the Prophet, and those m charge.’’33 The question of 
“church,” or an ecclesiastical authority or priesthood, ıs moot in Islam, because 
Muhammad made clear that the believer needs no mediator between him/her and God 
The support for the notion of the obligatoriness of the imamate ıs derived 
from a variety of hadith sources, not all of which are equally reliable, even by the 
standards of hadith science The approach of Islamic fundamentalists to the hadith 
has been highly selective. Those elements of hadith, regardless of whether they 
are sahth (sound by the measure of hadith science), that support the position of 
fundamentalists are regularly quoted, while others that do not support their cause 
go unmentioned. The authoritative Salih of the traditionalist Abu al-Husayn 
Muslim (d. 875) reports an incident that 1s akin to the Biblical verse that was used 
to reconcile Christianity with secularism As reported in the Sahih of Muslim, 
Muhammad once suggested to a group of people to pollinate palm trees When the 
conditions of the trees deteriorated, Muhammad was surprised that members of 
the group to which he rendered his advice followed his opinion blindly, regardless 
of its wisdom. He said to them: ‘‘Maybe it would have been better for you to 
refrain from doing it [from pollinating]. I am but a human being like you. If I 
ordered you in matters dealing with your religion, follow the orders, and if T 
ordered you to do something based on my opimions, remember that I am but a 
human being ’’34 In the Musnad of Ibn Hanbal, the Prophet (in the same incident) 
1s supposed to have said: ‘‘what 1s of your earthly matters 1s for you [to decide 
on], and what 1s of your religion 1s for me [to decide on].'?5 In yet another source, 
the Prophet said: ‘You are more knowledgeable in your earthly matters ''36 This 
hadith could be used to support an argument in favor of Islamic compatibility with 
secularism Muhammad distinguished between his opinions (ra’y) that were not 
divinely inspired, and revelation (wahy) itself. His followers were at liberty to 
1gnore his opinions if they felt they were not based on revelation Fortunately for 
early Muslims, Muhammad's military opinions, for example, were often ignored 
Ironically, the same theological authorities that often are cited by contem- 
porary Islamic fundamentalists in support of their theory of the obligatoriness and 
essentiality of imamate were, in fact, clear about the secondary nature of 1mamate 
in Islamic jurisprudence Al-Ghazali stated ‘‘the fundamentals of faith are three 
belief 1n God, belief in his messengers, and belief in the hereafter, and all else are 
furu‘ ” (branches).37 Ibn Khaldun said on the imamate: ‘‘the misconception of the 
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33 Sura An-Nisa’, ayat 59 

34 Sahih Muslim, vol 7 (Cairo Matba‘at Muhammad ‘Alı Subayh, 1963), p 95 

35 Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, Musnad al-’Imam Ahmad 'Ibn Hanbal vol 6 (Beirut. Dar Sadir, 1969), 
p 123 

36 This same hadith appeared ın the collections by Muslim, Ibn Hanbal, and Ibn Majah It was 
attributed to Talhah bin ‘Ubayd al-Lah, ‘A’ishah, Anas bin Malik, Rafi* bin Khady, and Abi Qatadah 
See Muhammad ‘Amarah, Al-’Islam wa-s-Sulta-d-Diniyyah (Islam and religious authority), no 4 
(Caro Dar ath-Thagafah al-Jadidah, Qadaya Islamiyyah, 1979), p 112 

37 Al-Ghazalt, Faysal at-Tafrigah bayna-l-’Islam wa-z-Zandaqah, p 15 See also his Al- 
"Iqusad fi-I-'I'tgad (The Concision in the Belief) (Cairo Subayh, n d ), also cited ın Muhampnad 
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Imamiyyah [sect] hes in the belief that the imamate 1s a pillar of religion, as they 
claim, while it 1s not so. It 1s a public interest that ıs left to the views of people.’’38 

The essentiality and obligatoriness of the imamate (as an Islamic state 
dedicated to the exclusive juridical application of sharia) have been accepted by 
contemporary Islamic thinkers Hasan al-Banna and Sayyid Qutb succeeded ın 
focusing their political agitation and mobilization behind the goal of establishing 
an Islamic political order The idea that Islam accepts the separation of state and 
"church" is the product of ignorance, argued al-Banna,3? who viewed the 
designation of Islam as the state religion in some Arab countries as purely 
cosmetic, because the state was not governed exclusively by sharia and because 
the constitutional stipulation did not ''stop politicians and leaders of political 
bodies from corrupting ‘the Islamic taste’ in the minds of people, and from 
corrupting the Islamic outlook in the consciousness . — ''^? Al-Banna asserted 
that the very religion of Islam assumes the presence of an Islamic government as 
“a pillar of the social order.’’4! 

Muhammad ‘Abd-ul-Salam Faraj, the author of Al-Faridah al-Gha’ibah, 
which inspired radical Muslim activists throughout Egypt, misused—at least in 
the opinion of Muhammad 'Amarah, who is quite sympathetic to the cause of 
Islamic fundamentalists—a fatwa by Ibn Taymiyyah (d 1328) to discredit a 
political order that ıs not based entirely on sharia Faraj believed that the 
reluctance of Muslims to be governed by purely Islamic laws placed them into dar 
al-kufr (an abode of unbelief), the struggle against which, of course, 1s not only 
permissible but obligatory 42 The Islamic pronouncements of Islamic governments 
and their allies 1n the clerical establishment, and the declared dedication to the 
application of sharia become unimportant to Faraj, and to others in the radical 
camp of Islamic fundamentalism, as long as the interpretations of sharia differ 
from the interpretations of activist Muslims. 

Given the popularity of Ibn Taymiyyah ın the writings of modern Islamic 
fundamentalism, it becomes necessary to investigate the opimons of Ibn 
Taymiyyah first hand, without relying on secondary interpretations by Faraj and 
others. Because the classical Arabic of many of the medieval Islamic texts 1s 
tnaccessible to most Muslim activists today, the assumptions and conclusions of 
their leaders often are taken at face value. In reality, the centrality of the 1mamate, 
or its secondary status, was a point of contention in Sunni-Shi‘1 polemics. Sunni 
theologians clearly disagreed with the Shi‘: elevation of the imamate in the 
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38 Ibn Khaldun, Al-Mugaddimah, p 376 

39 See Hasan al-Banna, Maymu‘at Rasa'il al-'Imam-i-Shahid Hasan al-Banna, p 358 

40 Ibid, p 359 
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42 See Muhammad ‘Abd-us-Salam Faraj, Al-Faridah al-Gha'ibah (n p , n d ), pp 7-8, as cited 
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hierarchy of religious obligations. Ibn Taymiyyah, for example, considered the 
difference between a mu'min (believer) and a kafir (unbeliever) to lie 1n the 
profession of belief in God and his messenger. In response to Shi‘: theses, Ibn 
Taymiyyah said. *'belief ın God and his messenger ıs more important than the 
question of the 1mamate, and this ıs necessarily known ın the religion of Islam. 
The kafir does not become a believer until he attests that there 1s no God but God, 
and that Muhammad ıs the messenger of God.’’43 The notion that the imamate 1s 
the most important dictate ın religion ıs a ‘‘le and even kufr” (unbelief) +4 The 
imamate, according to Ibn Taymiyyah, ‘‘is not one of the five pillars of Islam, nor 
1s 1t one of the six pillars "45 Yet, the essentiality of the imamate has superseded 
the essentiality of the shahadah (profession of faith ın God and the acceptance of 
Muhammad’s mission) in the literature of contemporary Islamic fundamentalists. 


ATTACK ON REASON 


The political literature of modern Islamic fundamentalists manifests a fear of 
reason Apparently, reason poses a threat to the loyalty and devotion of the 
unquestioning believer and member of the political group Yet, the classical 
Islamic scholars held divergent views about the role of reason in relationship to 
faith The case of al-Ghazali, who engaged in debates with the philosophers, 1s 
instructive. The view that al-Ghazali wrote his famous Tahafut al-Falasifah to 
attack reason was once accepted by some Onentalists,*© but is now rejected by 
experts on Islamic philosophy.*? Al-Ghazali explained ın the beginning of his work 
that he undertook his task using reason and logic to refute the arguments of the 
philosophers.‘ It 1s the logical consequence of the utilization of reason that was 
in dispute between al-Ghazali and his ideological foes.* Al-Ghazali and many 
other jurists could not ignore the praise of reason in the Quran, the hadith, and in 
the legacy of Arab literature Nevertheless, some jurists frowned upon the use of 
reason because ıt was seen as a threat to faith and a counterforce to revelation. 
Thus, the saying man tamantaqa faqad tazandaqa, ‘“‘he who uses logic becomes 
an atheist.” 

There are several references ın the Quran that urged the believers to use 
reason The phrase “will you not use reason" appears, for example, in sura 
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Al-’ Anbiya’ °° and the hadith contains the saying ‘‘the foundations of one’s action 
1s one’s mind." Another hadith states. ‘‘heaven 1s made of one hundred ranks, 
ninety-nine of which are reserved for the people of reason and one for the rest °’5! 
‘Ali, like other major personalities of early Islam, also praised reason as ‘‘the 
richest of the riches "5? Abu Bakr described reason as ‘‘the one thing without 
which our conditions would have been like animals, crazies, and children.’’53 
Al-Jahiz stated that reason is ''the representative of God ın man ’’54 Classical 
Arab poets sang the praises of reason abundantly The doyen of the Arab 
poets/philosophers, Abu al-‘Ala’ al-Ma'arri, said it best. ‘‘Other opinions he, 
there ıs no mam, except reason, guiding day and night ’’55 

The celebration of reason in the Islamic/Arab heritage differs markedly from 
the denigration of reason that characterizes contemporary Islamic fundamentalist 
literature The former shaykh of al-Azhar University, ‘Abdul-Halim Mahmud, 
whose writings are read widely by devout Muslims, was a passionate advocate 
against reason 56 In one of his many books, he said ‘‘If people are left to their 
mind's [reason], in those issues they will inevitably disagree and disunite into 
many sects, and they will be 1n conflict "57 In another instance, Mahmud, 
whose views carried juridical weight—at least when he was at al-Azhar—ansists 
that reason has no choice but ‘‘surrender, submission, subyugation, or, in a more 
accurate expression, prostration in adoration,'58 presumably to religious dogmas 
Reason, which was celebrated in earlier Islamic works, 1s suspect in Mahmud's 
eyes because ''reason failed in finding a mental criterion to measure truth and 
falsehood ın the world of spirits It also failed 1n inventing a decisive yardstick to 
distinguish between truth and falsehood in the transcendental realm The method 
of Aristotle has failed, and so has the method of Descartes ’’5° 

Commenting on school curricula, Tunisian fundamentalist Rashid al-Ghan- 
nushi calls for excising from philosophy classes in Arab schools all references to 
the rationalists of Arab/Islamic civilization, including the study of the Mu‘tazilites, 
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Ibn Rushd, Ibn Sina, and the Ash‘arites Instead, he urges the study of modern 
Islamic polemicists, like Hasan al-Banna, Sayyid Qutb, and Muhammad Qutb.® 
The weekly publication of Hizbullah ın Lebanon states. ‘‘If reason 1s separated 
from shar‘ (Islamic jurisprudence), it fails to attain knowledge of the rules of 
human lıfe . because reason is only slightly rich in itself ’’6' The mufti of Saudi 
Arabia, Shaykh bin Baz, sees the effect of reason as a "great evil ’’ He believes 
the ahl al-kalam (theologians) brought harm to the Muslims because they used 
reason The very translation of Greek philosophy was ‘‘great evil” too, because 
it led to deviation from the texts, which alone enjoy the quality of infallibility 62 


TAQLID AND TRIPLE TAQLID 


Nowhere ıs the ta‘til (cancellation) of reason more pronounced than in the 
theological concept of faglid (emulation). The subject of taqlid in classical 
theological debates centered on the permissibility, or lack thereof, of having 
ordinary believers imitate the manners and methods of worship of a religious 
scholar The proliferation of political organizations issuing fatwas throughout the 
universe of contemporary Islamic fundamentalism reinforced imitation, because 
the individual member of a particular group—regardless of whether the group was 
Sunni or Shr‘1—automatically emulated the spiritual guide of the group, whose 
manners and style of worship (and very lifestyle) was considered religiously 
ideal $ However, this process of taqlid 1s not based on old Islamic practices, nor 
1s 1t rooted in the works of classical theologians. What characterizes modern 
Islamic fundamentalism today 1s triple taqlid. The individual member of an Islamic 
group today 1s emulating the spiritual guide of the group, who, 1n turn, 1s imitating 
a religious scholar from the classical period, who, 1n turn, was imitating the 
Prophet, along the lines of the sunna (authenticated practice). The opinions of 
classical theologians on taqlid most probably are unknown to many Islamic 
activists 

The classical theologian Ibn Qayyim al-Jawziyyah, a favorite of contempo- 
rary Islamic fundamentalists, saw 1n imitation cancellation of the benefit of the 
mind 5^ He considered the blind obedience to one man unauthorized and harmful 
Jalal ad-Din as-Suyuti stressed that salaf (predecessors) and khalaf (successors) 
had forbidden taqlid and detested it. He viewed 'ytihad (religiously approved 
Po | 
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62 From a fatwa of Shaykh bin Baz, reprinted in full in Bin Baz, et al , Fatawa Islamiyyah 
(Islamic Fatwas), vol 1 (Beirut Dar al-Qalam, 1988), pp 25-6 All quotations in this paragraph are 
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63 This writer was m the presence of the spiritual guide of a major Islamic party ın the Middle 
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the guidance and practice of a spiritual leader is called taghd 
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interpretation) as the alternative that Muslims are ordered to practice.® As-Suyuti 
cited Ash-Shafi‘1 in opposition to taglid, and one authonty, who stated that there 
was no difference between ‘‘a led animal and a human being engaging in taqlid ’’% 
Ibn Hazm considered taqlid to be haram (rehgiously impermissible).9 Oppo- 
nents of taglid were not expressing their views out of personal preference, but 
were convinced that the prohibition of taqlid was stipulated in the Quran, as in 
Al-‘A‘raf, verse 3: ‘‘Only follow what was revealed to you from your God ’’8 
Al- Imam Ash-Shukani was very committed to discrediting taqhd To him, it was 
an unacceptable bid‘ah (innovation). He explained that the four imams of the four 
(Sunni) schools of jurisprudence were firmly against 11.9 Imam Al-Jawini even 
prohibited judges from following any other authority except their 'ytihad.?? Even 
in Shi'1 Islam, taglid, which ın Twelver Shi'ism refers to the emulation of a major 
mary‘ (authority) of jurisprudence, 1s not unlimited and unrestricted Emulation of 
a dead person, regardless of his prominence and devoutness, 1s impermissible 7! 
Some Shi‘: scholars reject taglid in questions dealing with fundamentals ('usul) of 
religion.7?? Even the stature of Khomein: does not qualify him, after his death, to 
become a source of emulation. 

The incompetence of most contemporary Arabs in classical Arabic increases 
the reliance on clerics for interpretation of Quranic and other religious texts. The 
public educational systems produce students who can not decipher the classical 
texts Clerics, whose traming in Arabic philology 1s a requirement for their 
religious education, use their superior linguistic skills to 1mpose their interpreta- 
tions on their followers. Knowledge of classical Arabic would eliminate the role of 
mediators between the individual and the texts, as Muhammad Arkoun and King 
Hasan II often have argued. 


CONCLUSION ISLAM AS THE SOLUTION 


The program of Islamic fundamentalists, those working within the political 
system trying to attain power through electoral means—1in the rare cases where it 
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wa-t-Taglid (The Beneficial Saying ın the Evidence of ‘Ijtihad and Taqlid) (Kuwait Dar al-Qalam, 
1976), pp 43-5 On Shukani’s methodology in jurisprudence, see Sha‘ban Muhammad Isma'il, 
Al-'Imam Ash-Shukani wa Manhajuhu fi 'Usul al-Figh Imam Shukam and His Methodology ın the 
Fundamentals of Jurisprudence) (Dawhah, Qatar Dar Ath-Thaqafah, 1989) 

70 Imam Al-Jawim, At-Ta'ligat ‘ala Matn al-Waraqat (Commentanes on the Texts of Papers) 
(Riyadh Maktabat al-Haramayn, 1983), p 98 

71 Rida as-Sadr, Al-’ had wa-t-Taghd (Ijtihad and Taghid) (Beirut. Dar al-Kitab al-Lubnani, 
1976), p 121 

72 Seeibid , p 230 
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is possible—and those operating in the underground, often 1s articulated through 
the invocation of the oft-repeated slogan. ‘‘Islam ıs the solution ” The promise of 
the slogan has not hurt their cause because the despair and the desperation of 
youths allow Islam, as an ideology, the opportunity to have a chance, and it 
promises the lure of the unknown. If the fundamentalists come to power, it 1s 
unlikely that those Muslims who want better socioeconomic standards will be 
satisfied by the mere promises of slogans. 

It 1s fair to say that Islamic fundamentalist programs—if one can call them 
that—suffer from ambiguity. The leaders of Islamic fundamentalist groups insist 
that the Quran has all the answers 73 An examination of the program of the Islamic 
Salvation Front (FIS) in Algeria reveals that fundamentalists talk about consid- 
ering the issues, but rarely address them with specific proposals.74 For example, 
on administrative reforms, the FIS calls for ‘‘reformmg the administrative 
organizations to run things and to guarantee the operations of services and the 
insurance of rights, and to eliminate the obstacle of bureaucracy ''75 On the 
crucial issue of the role of the International Monetary Fund, the FIS says only that 
there 1s a ‘‘need to reconsider the relationship with the IMF ''75 The Islamic 
fundamentalists can afford the generalities that are embodied ın their platforms 
because their credibility and effectiveness will not be tested until they assume 
power ın one or more Arab country 

This is not to say that there are no specific suggestions and ideas in the 
literature of Islamic fundamentalists. The specificity can be found in the areas of 
"ibadat (matters of worship) There are detailed instructions for believers on how 
to perform prayers, ın addition, the sanctions for violations of the fasting day and 
all facets of sexual and social life are covered For example, Shaykh bin Baz wrote 
an entire book on the religious inappropriateness of photography and videos. He 
assured believers that photographers are damned and will suffer more than others 
in hell Bin Baz describes in great detail the manners 1n which Muslims are 
allowed to look, or are prohibited from looking at, or shaking hands with, women, 
particularly non-Muslim women. 

Sunni and Shi'1 magazines and newspapers show an interest on the part of 
Muslims ın shaping their lives completely according to the opinions of ‘ulama’, 


73 Shaykh Muhammad Husayn Fadllalah told this writer. ‘‘We do not need a program, the 
Quran ıs the program "' His statement was 1n response to a question posed to him about the need for 
agricultural programs in South Lebanon See As'ad AbuKhalil, ‘‘Ideology and Practice of Hizballah 
in Lebanon Jslamization of Lemnist Organizational Principles," Middle Eastern Studies 27, no 3 
(July 1991), pp 390—403 

74 All quotations are from Yafa lIi-d-Dirasat, Ath-Thawra-l-'Islamiyyah fi-l-Jaza'ir. An-Nass 
al-Kamil li-I-Barnamaj as-Styast li-Jabhat. al-’Inqadh al-'Islamiyyah (The Islamic Revolution in 
Algeria The Full Text of the Political Program of the Islamic Salvation Front) (Cairo Yafa, 1991), p 
15 

75 Ibid, P n 

76 Ibid, 

77 Shaykh bia Ad bin Baz, Al-Jawab al-Mufid fi Hukm ar tae (The Useful Response 
1n the Judgment of Photography) (Jeddah Dar al-Mujtama', 1987), p 
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whom they respect and emulate. Even Al-Liwa’ al-'Islami, which 1s published by 
the ruling party in Egypt, tries to compete with opposition fundamentalists in the 
area of Islamic 1deologization, and features the same preoccupation with non- 
economic and non-political issues. One issue of the magazine, for example, 
published the view of its shaykh-in-residence, ‘Abd-ul-Munsif Mahmud, that 
every person has a satanic companion with him/her at all times, regardless of 
whether the person is virtuous or a sinner 78 In another article, Shaykh Mahmud 
provided a graphic description of the various levels of the fire of hell 79 In response 
to a letter from a female reader, the shaykh legitimized female gemtal mutilation 
(unfortunately still known as ‘‘female circumcision"), citing the jurisprudent 
authority of al-Shafi‘1, who believed that ‘‘female circumcision”’ 1s obligatory The 
Saudi-supported Islamic journal, Al-Muslimun, which circulates internationally, 
ıs preoccupied with similar matters One issue claimed that the voice of the 
woman 1s ‘awrah (pudendum), which should be suppressed in the presence of 
men 89 

The attention to the subject of Islamic fundamentalism should not overlook 
the similarities ıt shares with fundamentalist ideas in Judaism and Christianity 
One can find in Jewish and Christian fundamentalism the same intolerant, 
exclusivist message that one finds in Islamic fundamentalism All three forms of 
fundamentalism assert that women have attained more power and freedom than 
they deserve, and seem to manifest an obsession with women’s issues Similarly, 
*the other" religion does not fare well in the literature of any of the three 
fundamentalist movements. Islamic fundamentalism promises non-Muslims treat- 
ment as People of the Book. While Muslims can take pride in the historical 
toleration of Jews and Christians under Islamic rule, that toleration usually 
translated as the absence of physical extermination, which was the threat Jewry 
faced under Christian rule In addition, even though persecution of Jews and 
Christians in Islamic history was rare, discrimination and vilification was rather 
consistent The record of Christian and Jewish fundamentalism 1s not any better 
In fact, Maimonides’ recipe for the treatment of non-Jews under Jewish rule 1s far 
worse than the prescription of Khomeini for the treatment of non-Muslims under 
Islamic rule.8! Maimonides’ views still influence contemporary Jewish fundamen- 
talism. The record of Christianity, as far as the treatment of Jews or the issue of 
slavery are concerned, is too fresh in the historical memory to need reciting It can 
be concluded that the solution to the minority problem 1n the Arab world does not 
lie 1n the recipe of Islamic fundamentalism There is evidence that the rise of 
Islamic fundamentalism has already compounded the minority problem, and 


m 
78 See Al-Ltwa' al-'Islami, March 7, 1991, p 6 
79 Ibid,p 7 
80 Al-Muslimun, February 14, 1992 
81 See chapter six in Hilkhot Melakhim, cited ın Yehoshafat Harkabi, Israel's Fateful Hour 
(NeW York Harper and Row, 1986), p 152 
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non-Muslims, such as the Copts in Egypt, feel— nghtly—more threatened than 
ever. 

The analysis of the thought of Islamic fundamentalism in the West often 
reflects hostility toward Islam. There are people and governments in the West, 
especially in the United States, who do not hide their sympathy for Christian or 
Jewish fundamentalism, and yet preach secularism to Muslims. This selective 
secularism is intended to undermine the appeal of a religion that 1s viewed by 
governments in Israel and the West as threatening. Furthermore, the anti- 
democratic components in Islamic fundamentalist thought should not be used to 
deprive any party or movement from winning an election. Western scholars, 
journalists, and governments supported the 1992 coup d'etat in Algeria that 
canceled the results of a seemingly fair and honest election because the Islamic 
fundamentalists were victonous. Support for democracy should not be qualified in 
cases where one does not like the choice of the public. The alternative of an 
anti-democratic military dictatorship in. Algeria, judging from the mini-civil war 
that has ensued since the coup, does not look more promising. There are those in 
the West who will use—and have used—the situation of Islamic fundamentalism 
in the Arab world to preach the incompatibility of Islam and democracy £ The 
desire for freedom and equality 1s an innate human desire that eventually will lead 
to the democratization of the Middle East region The seizure of power by Islamic 
fundamentalists, whether by peaceful electoral means or by violent means, will 
only lead to the eventual demise of the movement because it has not formulated 
credible programs to address the acute socioeconomic and political problems 
afflicting the Arab world 

The logical fallacies and contradictions that characterize contemporary 
Islamic thought do not affect the political discourse among Muslims only, but they 
shape the individual Muslim's understanding of his/her religion. The need for a 
fresh review of the place of sharia—as well as the very meaning of shana at the 
end of the 20th century—4n one's life requires a break from the transmitted 
version of Islamic history The nostalgia of the Islamic past, which makes the 
future unappealing, can only be eliminated once the myths and taboos of Islamic 
history are discarded. In criticizing the agendas and programs of Islamic funda- 
mentalist groups, one must look critically at the impact of the exploitation of Islam 
by ruling groups. Contemporary fundamentalists draw for their propaganda on the 
vast body of myths contained in official curricula and Islamic propaganda In other 
words, ruling governments in Arab countries unwittingly have supplied their 
domestic enemies with the ideological arsenal with which they attack those 
governments 


82 The literature on this subject 1s quite abundant See the publications of the Washington 
Institute for Near East Policy See also, Bernard Lewis, “Islam and Liberal Democracy," The 
Atlantic Monthly (February 1993), pp 89-98 * 
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Moreover, the critique of the demands for the 1mmediate—or the later— 
application of sharia 1s not necessarily synonymous with unbelief. To be sure, the 
intellectual revival of the region has to rely on toleration of free thinking, including 
1deas of unbelief. Furthermore, the Arab renaissance, when it comes that 1s, will 
have to elevate the status of man/woman at the expense of that of “God.” The 
morality of the goal of applying sharia in the 21st century has to be questioned if 
one aspires to a society based on freedom and real equality The very promises 
and programs of Islamic fundamentalists do not bode well for the future of the 
region, regardless of whether one 1s Muslim or non-Muslim The ability of Islam 
to cope with the changing needs of the population of the region rests on its ability 
to revitalize itself to escape the dogmatism of Islamic scholasticism 
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1994 

Apr. 16: Israel-Palestiman negotiators led by Is- 
rael deputy army chief of staff Amnon Shahak and 
Palestine Liberation Organization (PLO) represen- 
tative Nabil Shaath met 1n Cairo to discuss security 
arrangements in the Gaza Strip, the jurisdiction of 
Palestinian courts 1n Gaza and Jericho, the remain- 
ing Palestinian prisoners, and water issues [4/18 
FT, WP] 

A Jordaman official denied Israeli prime minister 
Yitzhak Rabin’s 14 April charge that Jordan was 
aiding members of the Islamic Resistance Move- 
ment (HAMAS) [4/17 NYT] 

Apr. 17: Israel’s cabinet agreed to grant 16,000 
entry permits to Palestinians for humanitarian rea- 
sons and 4,000 permits to Palestinians employed in 
the agricultural sector The Israeli government 
approved $10 million to fund public works projects 
and as financial ard to assist Palestinians who were 


Chronology 


April 16, 1994-July 15, 1994 


unable to work because of the 7 April Israeli 
closure of the Gaza Stnp and West Bank [4/18 FT] 
Apr. 18: A $6 5 million restoration of the Dome of 
the Rock Mosque in Jerusalem that was funded by 
Jordan's King Hussein was completed [4/19 WP] 

An unidentified Palestinian attacked two Israelis 

with an axe on a bus outside of Jerusalem Israeli 
police opened fire, wounding the assailant and two 
Israel passengers HAMAS claimed responsibility 
for the attack [4/19 WP] 
Apr. 19: In the West Bank and Gaza Strip, Israeli 
army and security forces arrested 362 alleged HA- 
MAS members, reportedly ın connection with re- 
cent bus attacks [4/20 NYT, FBIS] 

Residents of the Qalandiyah refugee camp in the 
West Bank clashed with Israeli soldiers Five Pal- 
estinians were wounded [4/20 FBIS] 

Apr. 20: In Caro, PLO negotiator Shaath an- 
nounced that Israeh-PLO negotiators had com- 
pleted agreements on all issues of the transfer of 
civilian authority, including control of water, but 
excluding the jurisdiction of Palestinian laws [4/21 


Palestinian Yasin Hamid died of wounds sus- 

tained during noting on 19 April. Two Israelis were 
wounded by gunmen 1n the Gaza Strip HAMAS 
claimed responsibility [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr. 21: Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres and 
PLO chairman Yasir Arafat met in Bucharest to 
discuss the finalization of Palestinian self-rule in 
Jericho and the Gaza Strip They agreed to estab- 
lish three committees to operate during the period 
of the Israel: withdrawal to discuss routine secu- 
rity, joint patrols, and the transfer of administrative 
powers [4/22 FBIS, NYT] 

Israeli-Palestinian negotiations ın Cairo ended 
[4/22 FBIS] 
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Israeli finance minister Avraham Shohat stated 
that Israeh-PLO economic negotiations in Paris 
faced ‘‘serious problems," including a deadlock 
over Palestinian import allowances and a Palestin- 
1an currency [4/22 FT] 

The closure of the Gaza Strip, which had been in 
place since 7 April, was eased as 1,000 Gazans 
were allowed to enter Israel [4/22 FBIS] 

In a speech to the United Kibbutz Movement, 
Prime Minister Rabin stated that he was prepared 
to give up Jewish settlements in the Golan Heights 
in exchange for peace with Syria. [4/22 NYT] 

Israeli soldier Shahar Simam was found mur- 
dered 1n the West Bank The HAMAS-affiliated Izz 
al-Din Qassam group claimed responsibility for the 
murder Ruoting ın Gaza City left four Palestinians 
dead [4/22 JP, FBIS] 

Apr. 22: An agreement was reached between the 
Fatah Hawks and the military wing of HAMAS 
that included a one-month ceasefire, a commitment 
to future cooperation, and an agreement to stop 
killing alleged collaborators with Israel [4/24 FT, 
FBIS] 

Apr. 24: In Carro, Israeli-Palestinian. negotiations 
led by Shahak and Shaath began [4/25 NYT, 
FBIS] 

Israeli prime minister Rabin began a four-day 
visit to Moscow, the first by an Israeli prime 
minister [4/25 FT] 

An Israeli soldier was wounded in Nablus by 

unidentified gunmen A Quryat Arba resident was 
stabbed by two assailants, one of whom was killed 
by residents [4/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 25: PLO member Haidar al-Shafi and 22 
Palestinians circulated a petition condemning Is- 
rael-PLO negotiations on Palestiman self-rule 
[4/26 NYT] 

Fatah members Ham Hassan and Abbas Zaki 

criticized Arafat’s lack of consultation and crti- 
cized PLO economic negotiator Ahmad Quray for 
compromising on the independence of the Palestin- 
ian economy [4/26 FT] 
Apr. 26: According to Israel Television, the Kach 
and Kahane Chai movements announced plans to 
merge as a result of discussions held in prison 
between ther leaders, Binyamin Kahana and 
Baruch Marzel [4/28 FBIS] 

Israel: security arrested more than 150 people in 

the West Bank 1n connection with possible HA- 
MAS activities [4/28 FBIS] 
Apr. 27: In Cairo, PLO chairman Arafat, Egyptian 
foreign minister Amr Musa, and US secretary of 
state Warren Christopher met to discuss the final- 
ization of Palestinian self-rule in Jericho and the 
Gaza Stnp Musa and Christopher also met sepa- 
rately to discuss bilateral relations [4/28 FBIS] 

In Jerusalem, a Palestinian stabbed two Israel 
soldiers In Gaza City, Israeli soldiers wounded a 
Palestinian woman after she attempted to stab 
another soldier [4/28 WSJ] 

Apr. 28: In Cairo, US secretary of state Christo- 
pher met with Israel: foreign minister Peres, PLO 


chairman Arafat, and Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak Following the meeting, Christopher an- 
nounced that an agreement on Palestinian self-rule 
would be signed on 4 May in Cairo [4/29 NYT] 

Israel Yoram Skolmk was convicted of the 

March 1993 murder of Palestinian Musa Abu Sabha 
in Hebron Skolmk was sentenced to life in prison 
[4/29 NYT] 
Apr. 29: In Pans, Israeli finance minister Shohat 
and Palestinian economic negotiator Quray signed 
an economic agreement that would govern eco- 
nomic relations for five years The agreement 
granted trade, tax and financial authority to Pales- 
tintans, but did not allow for a Palestinian cur- 
rency [4/30 NYT, FT] 

In Jerusalem, Israeli prime minister Rabin gave 
US secretary of state Christopher a proposal for 
Syrian president Hafiz al-Asad in Damascus that 
reportedly called for phased Israel withdrawal 
from the Golan Heights over several years in 
exchange for full diplomatic relations with Israel, a 
peace agreement that mcluded the msurance of 
Israeli security, the demilitarization of the Golan 
Heights, and the establishment of an international 
peace-keeping force [4/30 NYT] 

April 30: In Damascus, US secretary of state 
Christopher and Syrian president Asad met to 
discuss Rabin’s proposal for Syrian-Israeh negoti- 
ations Following the meeting, Christopher an- 
nounced that the United States was encouraged by 
the Syrian curb on terrorism, which included the 
closure of two traming camps run by Abu Nidal 
[5/1 NYT, 5/2 FBIS] 

May 1: In Jerusalem, US secretary of state Chris- 
topher presented Israeli prime minister Rabin with 
the Syrian responses to the Israeli proposal, which 
rejected the Israeli offer of partial withdrawal but 
illustrated Syrian willingness to negotiate with Is- 
rael [5/2 NYT, WP, 5/3 WP] 

Israeh prime minister Rabin expressed concern 

that PLO chairman Arafat would not be able to 
assume control of the Gaza Stnp and Jericho 
immediately following the planned 4 May agree- 
ment and subsequent Israel withdrawal, stating 
that technical arrangements for shifting authority 
were still incomplete [5/2 NYT] 
May 2: The World Bank revealed a three-year, $1 2 
billion program to lay the economic foundations for 
Palestmian self-rule m the West Bank and Gaza 
Stnp The program would provide immediate em- 
ployment with the creation of waste disposal facil- 
ities and would include funding for housing, roads, 
health centers, and telecommunications. [5/2 NYT, 
WP] 

Israeli officials stated that Palestumans in Jericho 
and the Gaza Strip would be allowed to establish a 
stock market and announced that an organization 
called the Palestinian Monetary Authority would 
be created to supervise banks in the self-rule area 
[5/3 FT] 

May 3: In Cairo, Egyptian president Mubarak held 
a series of meetings with Rabin, Peres, Arafat, and 


Chnstopher to discuss Israeli negotiations [5/4 
FBIS] 

May 4: In Carro, Israeli prime minister Rabin and 
PLO chairman Arafat signed the Agreement on the 
Gaza Strip and Jericho. The agreement marked the 
beginning of a five-year interim period for negoti- 
ating permanent solutions Under the agreement, 
Israel would withdraw from the Gaza Stnp and 
Jencho by 25 May and release 5,000 prisoners 
within five weeks A temporary international pres- 
ence of 400 observers would be deployed for six 
months The Palestinian leadership would establish 
a 24-member Palestinian authority with legislative 
and executive powers The agreement provided for 
Palestinian control of elections and tax collection, 
the passage and enforcement of legislation, and 
allowed for the establishment of Palestimian banks 
and courts It provided for Israeli control of bor- 
ders with Jordan and Egypt and the movement of 
Israeli troops into the self-rule areas during periods 
of "general hostilities "' It called for the creation of 
a joint Israel-Palestinian committee to review 
laws Three issues remained unresolved Jericho’s 
boundaries, the stationing of Palestiman officials at 
the Allenby Bridge into Jordan, and security ar- 
rangements at the al-Rafah crossing into Egypt 

[5/5 NYT, WP, FBIS] 

Israeli prime minister Rabin announced that Ara- 
fat had asked Israel to delay its total withdrawal 
from Jericho and the Gaza Strip for 21 days be- 
cause the Palestimans were not prepared to take 
over Following the withdrawal, Israeli troops 
would still remain at the Rafah border crossing and 
at Jewish settlements in the Gaza Strip [5/5 NYT] 

Japan pledged $200 million for development 
projects 1n Jericho and the Gaza Strip [5/5 FBIS] 
May 5: 114 international observers from Denmark, 
Italy, and Norway, to be called the Temporary 
International Presence in Hebron (TIPH), arrived 
in Israel to be briefed prior to their deployment ın 
Hebron on 8 May [5/6 FBIS] 

An advance team of 17 semor Palestinian police 
Officers were escorted around the Gaza Strip, but 
PLO officials stated that the first 1,000 Palestinian 
police would not arrive until after 10 May PLO 
officials also requested a delay of up to four weeks 
for Israeli withdrawal to allow preparation for the 
transfer of authonty [5/6 FT, WSJ] 

In Amman, PLO chairman Arafat met with Jor- 
dan's King Hussein to discuss negotiations with 
Israel [5/6 FBIS] 

1,000 Palestinian prisoners were released from 
Israeli prisons [5/6 FBIS] 

Four Palestinians were wounded by Israeli gun- 
fire after they stoned Israeli vehicles near Hebron 
In the West Bank, an Israeli was injured when his 
car was stoned Demonstrations protesting the 4 
May agreement were held in Ashdod, Jerusalem, 
and the Gaza Strip [5/6 FBIS] 

In Jericho, Israeli soldiers prevented hundreds of 
Jewish settlers from entering a synagogue that had 
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been the site of anti-Palestiman demonstrations 
[5/6 WP] 

May 6: Israeli prime minister Rabin announced that 
in mid-June a committee, including representatives 
from Egypt, Israel, Jordan, and the PLO, would 
discuss the future of Palestimans from the West 
Bank and Gaza Strip who had been displaced by 
the June 1967 war [5/7 NYT] 

May 8. Israeli soldiers closed off Jericho, prompt- 
ing rots [5/9 NYT] 

117 unarmed observers of the TIPH entered 
Hebron The observers were given no military or 
police powers, could not intervene in violent con- 
frontations, and were ordered to monitor events 
and report to a four-member committee composed 
of Hebron's mayor, Mustafa al-Natshe, the Israeli 
military governor, and their assistants Upon their 
arrival, clashes erupted between soldiers and dem- 
onstrators No injuries were reported [5/9 NYT] 

Israel prevented 270 Palestinian police at the 
Allenby Bridge in Jordan and 320 Palestinian offic- 
ers at the al-Rafah crossing from Egypt from en- 
tering Jericho or the Gaza Strip due to unspecified 
"technical problems" with Palestinian prepara- 
tons [5/9 WP] 

May 9: In the Gaza Strip, Israeli soldiers opened 
fire on a group of stone-throwing Palestinians, 
killing Ahmad Ibrahim Dabbas Forty Palestinians 
were injured in mots throughout the Gaza Stnp as 
Palestinians demanded the arrival of the Palestin- 
1an police force [5/10 NYT, WP] 

May 10. One hundred and forty-eight Palestinian 
pohce officers entered the Dayr al-Balah refugee 
camp in the Gaza Strip via the Rafah crossing from 
Egypt to begin the transfer of authority in the Gaza 
Stnp [5/11 WP, 5/12 NYT} 

Gunmen opened fire on an Israeli bus m the West 
Bank, wounding three Israelis [5/11 WSJ] 

In a speech in Johannesburg, PLO chairman 
Arafat called for a “jhad to liberate Jerusalem,” 
prompting protests from Israel officials [5/24 
FBIS] 

May 11. Israel’s cabinet unanimously approved the 
4 May Agreement on the Gaza Stnp and Jericho 
[5/12 WP] 

May 12: In the Gaza Strip, an Israeli soldier was 
wounded by unidentified gunman In a separate 
incident, a truck driver was wounded by gunfire 
The HAMAS-affiliated Izz al-Din Qassam group 
claimed responsibility [5/13 FBIS] 

Twenty Palestinian police arrived 1n Jericho to 

begin transfer of authority from the Israel: police 
[5/13 NYT] 
May 13: 460 Palestinian policemen took over police 
duties ın Jericho following the withdrawal of the 
remaining Israeli police Israel also transferred to 
Palestinian control bases at Khan Yanus in the 
Gaza Strip [5/14 NYT, WP] 

In the West Bank, Israeli soldiers wounded 
seven Palestintans who were throwing stones A 
Palestinian stabbed an Israeh soldier In Gaga City, 
a HAMAS march im support of the Palestinian 
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police, but in protest to the accord, turned violent, 
Israeli troops wounded two Palestimans during 
nots [5/14 NYT, WP, FT] 

May 14: Israeli soldiers withdrew from the Jabiltya 
refugee camp 1n the Gaza Strip [5/15 NYT] 

The United States pledged $5 million for food, 
lodging, fuel, and clothing for the Palestinian police 
force, prohibiting its use for military purposes 
[5/16 FBIS] 

Hanan Ashrawi withdrew her name from the 
proposed list of the 24 members of the Palestiman 
National Authority, announcing that she would 
give pnority to the Independent Palestinian Com- 
mission for Citizens’ Rights, of which she was 
secretary-general [5/15 NYT, 5/16 FBIS] 

May 15. In Damascus, US secretary of state Chris- 
topher met with Syrian president Asad on Israeli- 
Syrian negotiations. [5/16 NYT] 

The Jordanian-Palestinian Economic Committee 
ended five days of discussions in Amman on topics 
including trade, banking, monetary policies, cus- 
toms, and tourism [5/16 FBIS] 

In the Gaza Strip, Israel: soldiers wounded two 
Palestinians who had fired on them [5/17 FBIS] 

Imran Zarouk was killed in his home im the 
crossfire of a clash between Israeli soldiers and 
Palestimans [5/16 NYT] 

May 16: In Jerusalem, US secretary of state Chris- 
topher met with Israel: prime minister Rabin to 
discuss the Synan-Israelt negotiations [5/17 NYT] 

Israel completed withdrawal from its army head- 
quarters in Gaza City. [5/17 NYT] 

Armed Israel settlers attempted to enter the Ah 

Baka Mosque in Hebron but were stoned by Pal- 
estnians The settlers and Israel soldiers then 
opened fire, wounding 18 Palestimans Israel 
barred TIPH forces from the area during the clash 
[5/17 WP, FT] 
May 17: According to unidentified Israeli negotia- 
tors, Israeli prime minister Rabin reportedly asked 
the United States to provide Israel with several 
billion dollars of military hardware to protect the 
Jsraeli-Syrian border [5/18 NYT] 

In Jericho, US secretary of state Christopher 
met with Palestinian Faisal al-Husseini to discuss 
US aid to the Palestinians. [5/18 NYT] 

Israel withdrew troops from its last five police 
and army posts in the Gaza Stnp Demonstrators 
stoned the withdrawing troops, who fired tear gas 
ın return [5/19 NYT] 

Jibril al-Rayubb took over as head of security for 
the West Bank [5/18 FT] 

Two Israel soldiers were shot to death and 
another wounded south of Hebron HAMAS 
claimed responsibility (5/18 NYT, FBIS] 

May 18: In Damascus, US secretary of state Chris- 
topher met with Syrian president Asad to discuss 
Synan-Israeh relations Following the meeting 
with Asad, Christopher announced that no prog- 
ress had been made and that there were no plans 
for direct Israeh-Synan negotiations Christopher 
then flew to Cairo, where he met with Egyptian 


president Mubarak to discuss Israeli negotiations 
[5/19 FBIS, NYT] 

In Oslo, PLO chamrman Arafat, Israeli prime 
munister Rabin, and former US president Jimmy 
Carter met to honor Norway's role in the Septem- 
ber 1993 Declaration of Pnnciples Arafat and 
Peres met separately to discuss the implementation 
of Palestinian self-rule [5/19 NYT] 

In Jericho, twenty Israeli settlers, disregarding 
orders of Palestinian police to disarm, took over a 
synagogue A joint Israeh-Palestimaan patrol re- 
moved them [5/1 WP] 

May 19: PLO negotiator Shaath entered the Gaza 
Stnp to deliver funds for the Palestinian police 
force [5/20 FBIS] 

HAMAS spokesman Abu Muhammad Mustafa 
and an unidentified Popular Front for the Libera- 
tion of Palestine (PFLP) spokesman announced 
that they would not follow the Palestinian police 
forces' orders to disarm until Israel had withdrawn 
from all of the West Bank and Gaza Strip [5/20 
FBIS] 

May 20: In Damascus, Jordan's King Hussein met 
with Syrian president Asad to discuss negotiations 
with Israel [5/21 FBIS] 

Unidentified gunmen opened fire at a border 
crossing 1n the Gaza Strip, killing two Israeli sol- 
diers HAMAS and Islamic Jihad both claimed 
responsibility for the shooting PLO official Shaath 
announced that the Palestinian police would inves- 
tigate suspects if Israel provided a list, but stated 
that the force did not have the capacity to take 
further action Israel responded by barring Gazans 
from using two entries into Israel until 29 May to 
allow Palestiman police to investigate [5/21 NYT, 
WP] 

May 21: The PLO condemned the 20 May murders 
of two Israeli soldiers [5/22 NYT] 

Joint Israeli-Palestinian patrols began in Khan 
Yanus and Gaza City [5/23 FBIS] 

May 22: Israeli soldiers killed one alleged HAMAS 
member and captured two others in a raid in 
Hebron [5/23 FT] 

May 23: In reaction to PLO chairman Arafat's call 
for a jihad to liberate Jerusalem, Israel demanded 
that Arafat recommit himself to the Gaza-Jencho 
accord and warned that it would halt all progress 
towards self-rule 1f Arafat could not assert control 
ın Jericho and the Gaza Strip [5/24 NYT, WP] 

Israel announced it would extend by three 

months the administrative detention of Kach mem- 
bers Naom Federman and Ben Tztyon Gubstein 
[5/27 FBIS] 
May 24: Israel closed its borders to Palestinian 
residents of Jericho in response to an incident in 
which Palestinian police officers mistakenly dis- 
armed and detained three Israeli settlers The clo- 
sure would allow the Palestinian police time to 
establish policies and authority in the areas of 
self-rule [5/25 NYT, WP] 

PLO chairman Arafat published advertisements 
in two East Jerusalem papers stating that civil and 


religious courts in Jericho and the Gaza Strip 
should apply only pre-1967 laws [5/26 NYT] 

The PLO announced it had chosen Morgan Stan- 

ley Asset Management to monitor $2 billion in 
international aid to the West Bank and Gaza Strip 
over the next five years [5/25 FT, WSJ] 
May 25: In Washington, Israeli foreign minister 
Peres met with US president Bill Clinton and US 
secretary of state Christopher to discuss Israeli- 
Palestiman negotiations Peres reportedly pre- 
sented a plan for a new track of negotiations to 
discuss regional economic cooperation, armis con- 
trol, and human rights Following the meeting, 
Christopher and Peres held a joint news conference 
in which they criticized PLO chairman. Arafat's 
statements that Israeli civil and religious laws were 
no longer applicable in the self-rule areas [5/26 
NYT, FBIS] 

Israeli-Palestinian negotiations on trade arrange- 
ments, led by Israel: agricultural ministry director 
general Yehonatan Bashi and PLO representative 
Khalid al-Qidrah, were held m Tel Aviv [5/26 
FBIS] 

The Palestimian police blocked an attempt by 
Israel: army commander Doran Almog to enter the 
Gaza Strip, a violation of the Gaza-Jericho agree- 
ment [5/26 WSJ, WP] 

May 26: The European Union (EU) agreed to grant 
$500 milhon to the infrastructure and utilities of 
Gaza [5/27 FBIS] 

PLO chairman Arafat appointed Judge Qusay 
Othman al-Abdallah to the post of chief justice and 
president of the Palestiman High Court [5/27 
FBIS] 

May 27: The Palestinian National Authority, led by 
PLO chairman Arafat, met to discuss Palestinian 
bylaws [5/31 FBIS] 

May 28: PLO chairman Arafat named 14 members 
of the Palestiman National Authority and their 
portfohos 

Ilyas Furayj, Tourism and Monuments 

Saib Urayqat, Local Government 

Nabil Shaath, Planning and Economic Cooperation 

Ahmad Quray, Economics and Trade 

Muhammad Zudi ai-Nashashibi, Finance 

Intisar al-Wazir, Social Affairs 

Yasir Abed Rabbu, Culture and Arts 

Yasir Amr, Education 

Furayh Abu Middayn, Justice 

Ruyad al-Zanun, Health 

Zakaria al-Agha, Housing 

Azmı al-Shuaibi, Youth and Sports 

Abd al-Hafiz al-Ashhab, Telecommunications 
[5/29 NYT, 5/31 FBIS] 

Two Palestinians were found murdered 1n Gaza 
City HAMAS claimed responsibility, stating they 
had collaborated with Israel [5/31 FBIS] 

May 30: Israel released 73 Palestiman prisoners 
[6/1 FBIS] 

Israeh soldiers guarding the Nahal Oz border 
crossing on the Israel: side of Gaza reported that 
they were shot at by gunmen within Gaza In the 
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exchange of fire, Israeli soldier Shlomo Shitnt was 
killed, apparently by Israeli fire [5/31 WP] 

May 31: In the West Bank, Israel: soldiers shot to 
death wanted HAMAS members Abd al-Monem 
Muhammad Yusef Nagy and Zuhar Ramadam 
Rushdi Farah Palestimans noted to protest the 
killings, and four Palestinians were killed 1n clashes 
with Israeli soldiers [6/1 NYT] 

A United Nations report accused Israel of divert- 
ing water from areas of the Israeli self-declared 
“secunty zone ” [6/1 WSJ] 

June 1: In the West Bank, Israeli soldiers wounded 
17 Palestinians after rioters attacked the police sta- 
tion to protest the 31 May killing of two HAMAS 
members [6/2 NYT] 

June 2: The International Finance Corporation 
announced ıt would subscribe up to 25 percent of 
the share capital of the new Arab Palestine Invest- 
ment Bank and provide $15 milhon for loans to 
businesses The Amman-based Arab Bank Group 
would hold 51 percent of the bank, and the remain- 
der would be held by European institutions and 
Palestinian investors [6/3 FT, WSJ] 

An Israeli army inquiry concluded that the 30 
May death of Israeli soldier Shlomo Shitrit was due 
to Israeli fire [6/2 FBIS] 

June 4: Israeli soldiers wounded 16 Palestinians in 
clashes in Hebron and Ramallah Eight Palestin- 
tans and two Israeh soldiers were wounded by 
shrapnel from a bomb thrown at an army post in 
Hebron [6/5 NYT] 

June 6: In Washington, Fayiz al-Tarawinah of 
Jordan and Elyaqim Rubinstein of Israel began 
negotiations within the framework of the tripartite 
US-Jordanian-Israeli committee that was formed in 
October 1993 to discuss economic 1ssues They also 
planned to discuss border disputes and water rights 
[6/7 FT] 

Israel: officials disclosed a letter written by Is- 

rael: foreign minister Peres to Norwegian foreign 
minister Johan Jorgan Holst on October 11, 1993 
that stated that Israel would preserve the status 
quo of all Palestinian institutions in Jerusalem [6/7 
WP] 
June 7: Negotiators at the economic talks in Wash- 
ington announced that agreements in principle 
were reached to build a road linking Aqaba and 
Eilat to each other and to Egypt, and to establish 
commissions on boundaries, water, energy, and 
the environment [6/8 NYT, 6/10 FBIS] 

In Rafah, five Palestinians were wounded by 
Israel: soldiers who opened fire after hearing gun- 
shots The shots actually were to celebrate the 
release of HAMAS members In Jericho, a Pales- 
tintan was wounded by Palestinian police after 
failing to stop at a roadblock In the Gaza Strip, the 
Palestiman police arrested four Fatah Hawks mem- 
bers for allegedly wounding two Palestinians [6/8 
FBIS] 

June 9 Palestinian finance minister al-Nashashibi 
met with international donors to request $877 mil- 
lion for the Palestiman government in the Gaza 
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Strip and Jericho PLO officials stated that they 
needed at least $100 million by the end of June to 
pay the Palestinian police force, fix sewers, supply 
medicine to hospitals and pay teachers [6/10 NYT] 

Israel freed approximately 300 Palestinian pris- 
oners, including some serving life sentences for 
murder [6/10 NYT, FBIS] 

Jencho mayor Jamil Sabrı Khalaf resigned, but 

PLO chairman Arafat requested that he stay until 
the planned general elections in October [6/10 
FBIS] 
June 10° At an economic meeting in Paris, interna- 
tional donors pledged an additional $42 million in 
aid to cover start-up costs for Palestinian self-rule 
in Jericho and the Gaza Strip [6/11 NYT] 

Palestinian officials refused to accept more in- 

mates released from Israeli prisons until 12 June 
[6/11 NYT] 
June 11: In Tunis, PLO chairman Arafat met with 
UN secretary-general Boutros Boutros-Ghali and 
Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss UN m- 
volvement in Palestinian self-rule and Israeli-Pal- 
estinian negotiations [6/13 FBIS] 

In Ramallah, Palestinian Siham Asawati was 

killed by Israeli soldiers during a riot [6/13 FBIS] 
June 12: Saudi Arabia granted $10 million to the 
Palestinian self-rule authority [6/13 WP] 
June 16: Israel freed between 80 and 170 Palestin- 
jan prisoners, including HAMAS members Sayed 
Abu Misameh and Imad ai-Faloujy, but hundreds 
whom Israel had selected for release refused to 
renounce violence and remained in jail. [6/17 NYT, 
FBIS] 

Israel stated that 1t had fulfilled its 4 May agree- 
ment with the PLO to free 5,000 prisoners [6/17 
WP] 

June 20: In Washington, Jordan's King Hussein 
met with US secretary of state Christopher to 
discuss Jordanian-Israeli negotiations [6/21 FBIS] 
June 21: In Nablus, seven Palestimans were 
wounded in clashes with Israeli soldters [6/22 
FBIS] 

June 22: In Washington, Jordan’s King Hussein 
met with US president Clinton to discuss Jordani- 
an-Israel: negotiations and bilateral relations [6/23 
FBIS] 

A mulitary court in Nablus sentenced Fatah 
member Abd al-Rahim Hasan Shadid to ten hfe 
sentences on eight counts of murder of Palestinians 
who were allegedly collaborating with Israel [6/23 
FBIS] 

June 23. In Washington, PLO and World Bank 
officials met to discuss aid for the Palestinian 
self-rule area [6/24 FT] 

PLO chairman Arafat appointed Khalid al-Qid- 
wah president of the Palestiman Supreme Court 
[6/24 FBIS] 

In Jericho, Palestinian police arrested four sus- 
pects in connection with the murder of Palestinian 
FatimagAbd al-Hamid and turned them over to 
Israeh police [6/24 FBIS] 


HAMAS member Nasir Faluha was found mur- 

dered in the Gaza Stnp [6/24 FBIS] 
June 26: A government commission report on the 
investigation into the 25 February Hebron massa- 
cre concluded that gunman Baruch Goldstein acted 
alone in the killings The commission stated that 
Jewish and Muslim worshippers must be separated 
and Jewish worshippers must not be allowed to 
carry weapons inside It urged clarification of Is- 
raeli rules specifying when soldiers were allowed to 
open fire and criticized lax discipline and malfunc- 
tioning security systems but did not recommend 
any disciplinary action The report stated that the 
official death toll of the massacre was 29 killed, 125 
were wounded [6/27 NYT, WP] 

In Gaza City, the Palestinian National Authority 
held its first meeting, led by International Cooper- 
ation and Planning Minister Nabil Shaath [6/27 
FBIS] 

Israeli David Mishh was killed in Tel Aviv by an 
unidentified Palestiman [6/28 FBIS] 

June 27: In the West Bank, gunmen shot to death a 
Palestinian and wounded two others accused of 
collaboration with Israel [6/28 FBIS] 

June 28. At the Erez checkpoint between Israel and 
the Gaza Strip, Israeli-Palestimian negotiations led 
by PLO member Shaath and Israeli army major 
general Danny Rothschild resumed to discuss ex- 
tending Palestinian authority throughout the West 
Bank [6/29 NYT] 

June 29: Israel released 389 prisoners [6/30 FBIS] 
June 30: In the Gaza Strip, two Israeli soldiers 
were wounded by gunmen Islamic Jihad and the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine 
(DELP) claimed responsibility [7/1 FBIS) 

Demonstrators protesting PLO chairman Ara- 

fat’s planned tnp to the Gaza Stmp clashed with 
policemen in Jerusalem (7/1 NYT] 
July 1° PLO chairman Arafat entered the Gaza 
Strip for the first time since 1967 and spoke at a 
rally of approximately 30,000 people in Gaza City 
He then met with the Palestinian National Author- 
ity [7/2 NYT, WP] 

In Cairo, Egyptian president Mubarak and PLO 
chairman Arafat met to discuss Israeli-Palestiman 
negotiations [7/1 FBIS] 

July 2: In Jerusalem, thousands of Israelis pro- 
tested PLO chairman Arafat's visit to the Gaza 
Stnp [7/3 NYT] 

A Palestinian was found shot to death in East 
Jerusalem The Sword of David clarmed responsi- 
bility, saying the murder was m retaliation for the 
killing of an unspecified Israeh [7/3 NYT] 

During a speech in the Jabiliya refugee camp in 
the Gaza Strip, PLO chairman Arafat criticized the 
conditions given by the World Bank and other 
international donors for release of foreign aid [7/3 
NYT, WP] 

July 3: In Jerusalem, hundreds of Israelis clashed 
with police to protest PLO chairman Arafat’s visit 
to the Gaza Stnp [7/4 FT] 


July 4: The Voice of Palestine Radio began broad- 
casts of news, commentary, and talk shows from 
Ramallah [7/6 FBIS] 

July 5+ In Jericho, PLO chairman Arafat was sworn 
in as head of the Palestinian National Authority, he 
then appointed 12 of 24 Palestinian officials to 
govern until the proposed October elections [7/6 
NYT] 

Knesset member and mayor of Nazareth Tawfiq 
Zayyad was killed 1n a car accident en route from 
Jericho to Jerusalem [7/6 FBIS] 

July 6: In Alexandria, Jordan's King Hussein and 
Egyptian president Mubarak met to discuss Israeli- 
Jordaman negotiations [7/7 NYT, FBIS] 

In Paris, PLO chairman Arafat, Israeli prime 

minister Rabin, and Israeli foreign minister Peres 
jointly received an award at the UN Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization for their par- 
ticipation in the September 1993 accord Following 
the ceremony, Arafat and Rabin met to discuss 
Palestinran self-rule Rabm announced that three 
committees would be formed to discuss outstand- 
ing points from the 4 May accord, the transition to 
Palestinian authority ın the remainder of the West 
Bank, and a proposed conference with Egypt, 
Israel, Jordan, and the PLO on refugees and dis- 
placed persons [7/7 NYT, FBIS] 
July 7: PLO chairman Arafat stated that he would 
convene the Palestinian parliament to repeal arti- 
cles of the Palestinian charter that called for the 
destruction of Israel [7/8 NYT] 

In Hebron, Israeli Sarit Prigal was killed and her 

brother and father wounded by unidentified gun- 
men Israeli soldier Arye Frankenthal was found 
murdered near Ramallah Palestinians Mahmud 
Hasin and Khalid Said were found murdered in the 
West Bank, allegedly for collaboration with Israel 
[7/8 JP, NYT, FBIS] 
July 8: Israeh forces entered Quryat Arba as Israeli 
settlers demonstrated to protest the 7 July murders 
of Israelis Prigal and Frankenthal Demonstrators 
illegally moved into several government buildings 
onginally planned for settlers but closed by the 
government [7/9 NYT] 

A spokesman for the Holy Ibrahim: Mosque 
Martyrs claimed responsibility for the murder of 
Frankenthal, and HAMAS claimed responsibility 
for the murders of both Frankenthal and Prigal 
(7/11 FBIS] 

July 9: Palestinian authorities stated that Palestin- 
1an Farid Hashim Jarbu had died in police custody 
after maltreatment by security forces Three Pales- 
tian police were arrested in connection with his 
death [7/10 NYT, 7/11 FBIS] 

July 10: Following clashes between Israeli and 
Palestiman police at the Gaza Stnp checkpoint, 
Israelt prime minister Rabin ordered the Gaza Strip 
sealed off until at least 11 July to allow time for the 
Palestinian police to reorganize checkpoint proce- 
dures [7/11 WP] 

Jordan's King Hussein announced that he would 
meet Israeh prime minister Rabin for the first time 
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in public in return for US financial aid, including 
the waiver of $950 million in Jordanian debts and 
help in modernizing Jordan's armed forces [7/11 
FT] 

Representatives of Israeli settlers agreed to a 
compromise to avert a clash with Israeli troops and 
stated that they would withdraw from government 
buildmgs which they had occupied illegally on 8 
July [7/11 FT] 

July 11: In Cairo, Israeli and Palestinian negotia- 
tors Rothschild and Shaath held talks on expanding 
Palestinian authority ın the West Bank and security 
issues 1n the self-rule area A separate team began 
negotiations on the remaming issues from the 4 
May agreement, including the boundaries of Jeri- 
cho [7/12 NYT, WP] 

July 12: Israeli and Palestiman negotiations in 
Cairo concluded. [7/13 NYT] 

PLO chairman Arafat moved into his permanent 
home ın the Gaza Strip [7/13 NYT] 

July 13: Israel expelled Palestinians Mamduh Naw- 
fal, Mustafa al-Liftawi, Jihad Ammarin, and Nihad 
alJayus: who had entered the Gaza Strip with 
Arafat on 12 July Israel accused the trio of in- 
volvement in a 1974 attack on a school in Maalot 
that killed 22 Israelis [7/14 NYT, WP] 

July 15: US president Bill Clinton announced that 
Israel: prime minister Rabin and Jordan's King 
Hussein would meet ın Washington on 25 July 
(7/16 NYT] 


Central Asia and 


Transcaucasia 
See also, Regional Affairs, Turkey 


1994 

Apr. 30: Turkish foreign minister Hikmet Cetin 
completed tours of Turkmenistan and Uzbekistan 
dunng which he met with ministers of infrastruc- 
ture, construction, industry and service [5/2 FBIS] 
May 3: In Tehran, Armenian vice president Gagik 
Arutyunyan met with Iranian president Ali Akbar 
Hashem Rafsanjani to discuss the 17 March crash 
of an Iranian plane over Nagorno-Karabakh that 
was under investigation by teams from the Com- 
monwealth of Independent States and Iran [5/4 
FBIS] 

May 5: In Ankara, Azerbayan’s president Haydar 
Ahyev met with Turkish foreign minister Cetin and 
Turkish president Suleyman Demure] to discuss 
bilateral relations [5/6 FBIS] 

May 14: In Tehran, Kazakhstan's prime minister 
Sergey Tereshchenko and Iran’s vice president 
Hassan Habibi met to discuss bilateral cooper- 
ation. [5/17 FBIS] 

May 25. In Mashhad, Iran, Turkmenistan's presi- 
dent Saparmurad Niyazov met with Iran's presi- 
dent Rafsanjani to discuss economic relations 
[5/26 FBIS] 
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June 3: In Tashkent, Uzbekistan, the government 
detained Vasilya Inoyatova, a leader of the Burhk 
opposition group, and Diloram Iskhakova, spokes- 
man for the banned Will party, and barred them 
from meeting with US senator Arlen Spector [6/4 
WP] 

June 8: In Istanbul, Azerbayan’s president Aliyev 
met with Turkey's president Demirel on the 
Nagorno-Karabakh conflict [6/10 FBIS] 

June 15: Ramazan Radjabov, deputy defense min- 
ister of Tajikistan, was shot to death in Dushanbe 
[6/16 FT] 

June 18: The second round of negotiations for a 
ceasefire in Tajikistan began in Tehran, attended 
by UN special envoy R Piriz Ballon and observers 
from Afghanistan, Iran, Kazakhstan, Kyrgyzstan, 
Pakistan, and Russia. [6/20 FBIS] 

June 19: In Ankara, Turkmenistan's president 
Niyazov met with Turkey's president Demirel to 
discuss bilateral relations [6/21 FBIS] 

June 23: In Ankara, Uzbekistan's president Islam 
Karimov met with Turkish president Demirel to 
discuss bilateral relations [6/24 FBIS] 

June 27: The government of Kazakhstan accused 
Russia of cutting off the majority of the Kazakh oil 
exports to the Black Sea through the Kazakh 
pipeline, which crossed Russian terntory and was 
under Russian control [6/28 FT] 

June 28: The inter-Tayik negotiations concluded in 
Tehran without reaching a ceasefire agreement 
[6/29 FBIS] 

June 29: In Tehran, Azerbayan’s president Alryev 
met with Iran's president Rafsanjam to discuss 
bilateral relations. [6/30 FBIS] 

July 1: Uzbekistan introduced the som as its new 
currency without international backing The official 
exchange rate was six som to the US dollar [7/3 
FT] 
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See also, Regional Affairs, Iraq 


Regional Affairs 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Central Asia and 
Transcaucasia 


1994 

Apr. 17: In Muscat, Oman, 42 states and represen- 
tatives of the United Nations, European Union, 
and the World Bank attended the fifth session of 
the multilateral talks on water [4/18 FBIS] 

Israeli delegates attended the talks in the first 
official visit by an Israeli delegation to an Arabian 
Peninsula state [4/18 FT] 

Apr. 18: Lebanon severed diplomatic ties with Iraq 
after Iraq refused to lift the diplomatic immunity of 
Iraqi djplomats Khaled Khalaf and Muhammad 
Khadem, accused of the 13 April killing of Iraqi 


dissident Talib al-Suhayl in Beirut The two report- 
edly confessed to the cime [4/19 FT] 

Apr. 19: Lebanon hfted the diplomatic immunity of 
Iraqi diplomats Kadhem and Khalaf and an- 
nounced it would try them on murder charges 
[4/20 NYT, FBIS] 

Apr. 20: In Beirut, Iraqi consul Ali Darwish and 
embassy employee Hadı Hassun al-Najm were 
arrested ın connection with al-Suhayl's murder 
[4/21 FBIS] 

Apr. 23: In Abu Dhabi, Egyptian president Husm 
Mubarak met with UAE president Zayid bin Sultan 
Al Nuhayyan to discuss bilateral relations [4/25 
FBIS] 

Apr. 24: In Manama, Egyptian president Husni 
Mubarak met with Bahrain's amir Isa bin Salman al 
Khalifah to discuss bilateral relations [4/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 25: Following a meeting with Jordan’s King 
Hussein in London, US secretary of state Warren 
Christopher announced that the US had accepted 
Jordan's request for land-based rather than sea- 
based inspections at Aqabah of cargo bound for 
Iraq The inspections are meant to maintam com- 
pliance with the trade embargo against Iraq [4/26 
NYT, FBIS] 

Apr 28: In Damascus, Russia signed a military 
cooperation agreement with Syna that included 
Syrian purchase of weapons, military and technical 
Cooperation, and protocols for expanding trade, 
economic, and scientific cooperation [4/29 JP, 
NYT] 

In Amman, Jordan's King Hussein and Syrian 
president Hafiz al-Asad met to discuss bilateral 
relations [4/29 FBIS] 

May 2: Arab League secretary-general Ismat Abd 
al-Mapd met with Libyan officials to discuss the 
location for a proposed trial of Abd al-Baset al- 
Meghrabi and Lamen Khalifa, the suspects in the 
1988 bombing over Lockerbie, Scotland, of Pan 
Am flight 103 [5/3 FBIS] 

May 3: In Doha, Qatar, the fifth multilateral meet- 
ing of the Middle East Arms Control and Regional 
Security working group met, led by Qatan foreign 
minister Shaykh Hamad bin Jasim bin Jabr al- 
Tham, and attended by 220 representatives from 43 
states [5/4 FBIS] 

May 4: The French Foreign Ministry announced 
that France would stop its participation in the 
multilateral inspection force at al-Aqabah in accor- 
dance with Jordan’s request [5/5 FBIS] 

May 5: In Damascus, Lebanese president Ilyas 
Hraw: and Lebanese prime minister Rafiq al-Harırı 
met with Syrian president Asad to discuss regional 
issues, including Israeli-Palestiman negotiations 

[5/6 FBIS] 

In Amman, the Joint Jordanian-Egyptian Higher 

Committee met to discuss intra-Arab cooperation 
[5/9 FBIS] 
May 6. Qatar's foreign minister Shaykh Hamad bin 
Jasim announced that Qatar would not sign a 
natural gas deal with Israel until a comprehensive 
peace 1n the region was established [5/11 FBIS] 


May 7: In Cairo, Turkish president Demirel met 
with Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss bilat- 
eral relations [5/9 FBIS] 

May 8: In Riyadh, the fifth meeting of the Gulf 
Cooperation Council (GCC) foreign affairs minis- 
ters and ther EU counterparts discussed joint 
cooperation [5/9 FBIS] 

May 9: Bilal Alkasi, a Jordanian immigrant to the 
United States, who had been ın prison for over a 
year ın connection with the February 1993 World 
Trade Center bombing, pleaded guilty to 1mmigra- 
tion fraud 1n a plea bargain agreement with prose- 
cutors, in which he would be deported to any 
country except Jordan after serving an undeter- 
mined sentence in return for having the federal 
government drop seven charges of conspiracy 
agaist him [5/10 NYT] 

May 10: The Wall Street Journal reported that a 
$620 million project to link Turkey’s power system 
with networks in Egypt, Iraq, Jordan, and Syria 
had been restarted following a delay since the 1991 
gulf war [5/10 WSJ] 

In Pretoria, South Africa, Israeli president Ezer 
Weizman met with Pakistan's prime minister Bena- 
zir Bhutto and Oman's Sultan Qabus [5/11 FBIS] 
May 14: In Damascus, Lebanese prime minister 
Harin met with Syrian president Asad to discuss 
bilateral relations [5/16 FBIS] 

May 16: In Tehran, the eighth session of the 
Tran-Pakistan joint economic commission was 
held [5/18 FBIS] 

In Riyadh, Saudi Arabia's King Fahd met with 
Egyptian president Mubarak to discuss bilateral 
issues [5/24 FBIS] 

May 20: Jordan’s King Hussein met with Synan 
president Asad to discuss bilateral relations and 
negotiations with Israel [5/23 FBIS] 

May 24: Mahmud Abu Halima, Ahmad Ajaj, Nudal 
Ayyad and Muhammad Salameh were each sen- 
tenced to 240 years 1n prison with no possibility of 
parole and fined $250,000 for their involvement in 
the 1993 World Trade Center bombing [5/25 NYT] 

According to a congressional report, US troops 
were exposed to chemical agents at least 12 times 
during the 1991 gulf war [5/25 WSJ] 

May 25: Pentagon officials told a Senate hearing 
that Iraq did not use chemical or biological weap- 
ons during the gulf war, provoking protests from 
gulf war veterans [5/26 WSJ] 

May 26: Britain lifted a 12-year-old arms embargo 
against Israel and announced that it would consider 
lifting the arms embargo against Syria if further 
progress were made in negotiations with Israel 
(5/27 JP, FT] 

May 28: In Cairo, Tunisian prime minister Hamed 
Karoui met with Egyptian president Mubarak to 
discuss bilateral relations [6/2 FBIS] 

May 29: In Amman, Rolf Ekeus, head of the UN 
effort to eliminate weapons of mass destruction in 
Iraq, met with Jordan's prime minister Abd al- 
Salam al-Majali to discuss Iraq’s disarmament 
[5/31 FBIS] 
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May 31: In Algiers, PLO chairman Yasir Arafat 
met with Algerian president Liamine Zeroual to 
discuss Palestinian self-rule and bilateral relations 
[6/1 FBIS] 

Libya and Chad released a joint announcement 
stating that Libya had completed its withdrawal 
from the disputed Aouzou Strip, which an interna- 
tional court had ruled on 3 February was the 
property of Chad [6/1 FT] 

June 1: In Carro, the eleventh conference of the 
Non-Aligned Movement met [6/2 FBIS] 

Bntain expelled Vahid Belourchi, the first secre- 
tary of the Iranian embassy, for allegedly distrib- 
uting forged documents about British policy Iran 
then expelled Hamish Cowell, the deputy head of 
the British embassy in Tehran. [6/2 FT] 

June 3: In Rabat, King Hassan II of Morocco met 
with Israeli foreign minister Shimon Peres to dis- 
cuss bilateral relations [6/6 FBIS] 

June 4: Five Iraqis and one Kuwaiti were sen- 
tenced to death for plotting to assassinate former 
president George Bush in Kuwait in April 1993 

Five Iraqis and two Kuwaitis were given prison 
sentences, and one Kuwaiti was acquitted [6/5 
NYT] 

June 5: The New York Times reported that Turkey 
was negotiating with the United States and other 
unidentified Middle Eastern and Western states for 
acceptance of a plan to reopen for repair and 
maintenance the pipeline that ran from the Kirkuk 
oilfields in Iraq to the Turkish port of Yumurtalik, 
and to allow Turkey to buy 12 mullion barrels of 
crude oil for domestic use, an agreement that 
Turkish officials stated was negotiated between 
Turkey and Iraq in April 1994 [6/5 NYT] 

In Damascus, Iranian foreign minister Alı Akbar 
Velayati met with Syrian president Asad to discuss 
regional issues [6/7 FBIS] 

June 7: Iranian president Rafsanjani announced 
that the United States previously had agreed to free 
Iranian assets frozen by the United States in ex- 
change for Iranian mediation in the release of US 
hostages in Lebanon but had since reneged on the 
agreement [6/8 NYT] 

June 8: Tbe United Nations Compensation Com- 
mission paid approximately $2 75 million to 670 
victims from 16 countries of Iraq's occupation of 
Kuwait. [6/9 WP] 

June 9% The United Nations announced that it 
would support the release of 12 million barrels of 
oil in the Turkish-Iraqi pipeline [6/10 FT] 

In Istanbul, US secretary of state Warren Chris- 
topher met with Turkish foreign minister Cetin to 
discuss bilateral relations and Turkish-Cypriot ne- 
gotiations [6/10 FBIS] 

In Abha, Saudi Arabia, the GCC held its 51st 

session [6/6 FBIS] 
June 13: Youssef Shabaan, a Palestinian follower 
of Abu Nidal, stated that he was responsible for the 
1988 bombing of Pan Am flight 103 over Lockerbie, 
Scotland [6/14 FT] e 
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June 14: In Damascus, Syrian president Asad met 
with Lebanese president Hraw1 to discuss bilateral 
and regional issues [6/15 FBIS] 
June 15: Israel and the Vatican established full 
diplomatic relations. [6/16 WSJ] 

In Tunis, Tumsian president Ben Ah met with 
Algerian president Zeroual to discuss bilateral re- 
lations [6/16 FBIS] 

June 16: In Rabat, the regional economic develop- 
ment group stemmung from the multilateral negoti- 
ations held its fifth session, attended by 46 
delegations [6/20 FBIS] 

June 21: Palestiman Yasir Shuraydah was found 
not guilty by a Lebanese court of the 1984 murder 
in Germany of Libyan dissident Mustafa al-Ashiq 
Germany had demanded al-Ashiq's extradition in 
connection with the April 5, 1986, bombing of a 
Berlin club [6/22 FBIS] 

June 22: In Washington, the United. States and 
Jordan held economic talks to discuss rescheduling 
Jordan's debt to the United States [6/23 FBIS] 
June 26: In Tripoli, Egyptian president Mubarak 
met with Libyan president Muammar Qadhafi to 
discuss bilateral relations [6/27 FBIS] 

July 12: In Tel Aviv, Greek Cypriot president 
Glavkos Khridhis and Israel: president Weizman 
opened the first Cypriot embassy in Israel Klm- 
dhis then met with Israeli prime minister Rabin and 
Israeli foreign minister Peres 1n Jerusalem to dis- 
cuss bilateral relations [7/13 FBIS] 


Afghanistan 
1994 


Apr. 17: In Mazar-e-Sharif, United Nations special 
envoy to Afghanistan Mahmud Mestin met with 
militia leader general Abdul Rashid Dostam | [4/18 
FBIS] 

Apr. 20: Forces of Dostam and Prime Minister 
Gulbuddin Hekmatyar bombed Kabul [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr. 21: Bombing in Kabul killed one person and 
wounded twelve others Sakhi Broot, a com- 
mander for Dostam's forces, was killed 1n Dasht- 
e-Saqawa, south of Kabul [4/22 FBIS] 

Apr. 23: One hundred and fifty people, including 
Hekmatyar’s commander Woreshmin and 24 mem- 
bers of his group, were wounded in a battle in 
Kabul with government troops [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 24: Ten members of Hekmatyar's militia were 
killed in Kabul by a government mine [4/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 27: UN envoy Mahmoud Mestiri and his 
delegation concluded a three-week visit to the 
country to negotiate a ceasefire [4/28 FBIS] 

Apr. 28: Forces of Hekmatyar and Dostam bombed 
Kabul, killing 21 people and wounding 32 dunng 
celebrations of the second anniversary of the Is- 
lamic Revolution [4/29 FBIS] 

May 3: Ten people were killed and 80 wounded in 
an atta@k on Kabul [5/4 FBIS] 


Mohammad Zanf, a commander ın Dostam’s 
mulhtia, reportedly was killed by one of his men in 
the Andkhoi district of Jawzjan Province [5/4 
FBIS] 

May 4. Shelling in Kabul killed four people [5/5 
NYT] 

May 5: Forces of Hekmatyar and Dostam bombed 
Kabul [5/6 FBIS] 

May 8. According to IRIB Television (Tehran), the 
city of Baghlan, north of Kabul, was captured by 
government forces [5/9 FBIS] 

May 15. Sixteen members of Dostam's troops were 
killed and 17 injured in fighting ın Kabul 100 
people were killed in fighting in the Chardara 
district in Konduz Province [5/18 FBIS] 

May 18: Twenty people were killed and three 
wounded when a rocket hit a checkpoint controlled 
by Hekmatyar's forces in Kabul [5/19 FBIS] 
May 30: Bombing in Kabul killed four people and 
injured ten. [5/31 FBIS] 

May 31: A ceasefire was declared by government 
forces and Hezbe-e-Wahdat-e-Islamt in western 
Kabul [6/2 FBIS] 

June 12: In the Shindand region of Herat province, 
fighting between Rabbam and Hekmatyar forces 
killed 12 people and wounded 100 [6/13 FBIS] 
June 15: Fighting near Qandahar killed 26 people 
Rocket attacks on Kabul injured 36 people [6/16 
FBIS] 

June 25: Rabban: and Hekmatyar forces fought in 
Kabul, killing ten people and wounding seventy as 
Rabbani launched a campaign to push Hekmatyar's 
forces out of Kabul [6/26 NYT, WP] 

June 26: President Rabban: took control of Kabul 
in fighting that left 28 people dead and 210 
wounded Dostam's and Hekmatyar's forces re- 
treated east out of the city. [6/27 NYT] 

Dostam's forces bombed Herat, killing eight 
people and wounding mnety [6/28 FBIS] 

June 27. Dostam's aircrafts bombed Kabul, killing 
seven and wounding twelve [6/28 FBIS] 

June 29: Dostam's transport plane was shot down 
en route from Sheberghan to Logar, killing fifty 
people and wounding twenty [6/30 FBIS] 

July 2: Clashes in Kabul killed 75 people in a failed 
offensive by Dostam and Hekmatyar into Kabul 
[7/6 FBIS] 

July 3: In Islamabad, Islamic Conference Organı- 
zation (ICO) secretary-general Hamid. al-Ghabid 
met with Sebghatollah Mojaddedi, leader of the 
National Liberation Front, Sayyed Ahmad Gay- 
lani, leader of the National Islamic Front of Af- 
ghanistan, and Shaykh Asef Mohsen, leader of the 
Islamic Movement of Afghanistan, to negotiate a 
ceasefire [7/7 FBIS] 

July 4: President Rabbani and Prime Minister Hek- 
matyar agreed to meet under the auspices of the 
ICO for negotiations toward a ceasefire [7/5 FBIS] 
July 5: In Peshawar, ICO secretary-general Al- 
Ghabid met with representatives from Hekmat- 
yar’s and Rabban’s groups Hekmatyar’s forces 
launched an offensive on Kabul [7/7 FBIS] 


July 11: Eleven people were killed in fighting 1n 
Kabul [7/12 FT] 

In Kabul, ICO secretary-general al-Ghabid met 
with President Rabbani. Hekmatyar's troops broke 
a two-day ceasefire declared for al-Ghabid's visit 
and launched an attack on Kabul [7/12 FBIS] 


Algeria 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1994 

Apr. 17: The Central Bank announced that it had 
applied to the Paris Club to reschedule its $26 
billion foreign debt that constituted 60 percent of 
Algeria’s medium- and long-term debts [4/18 
FBIS] 

Apr. 18: Twenty-four alleged Islamists were killed 
by security forces ın a two-day sweep in Algiers, 
Batna, Blida, Chlef, and Mhh [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 20. According to Radio Algiers, the mayors of 
Aouf municipality and Chabat El Ameur were 
murdered [4/21 FBIS] 

Apr. 24: Secunty forces killed four alleged Islam- 
ists and arrested 61 people in a two-day campaign 
in Ain Defla, Blida, and Jyel Gunmen took 600 
workers hostage at a cement factory outside of 
Algiers and were overtaken by security forces No 
injuries were reported [4/25 FT, FBIS] 

Apr. 25: Security forces killed 12 alleged Islamists 

{4/28 FBIS] 

Apr. 27: Gunmen wounded Moulay Tahar in Maka- 
na In Blida, gunmen killed Sadadou Mourad [4/28 
FBIS] 

May 4: Thirteen alleged Islamists were killed by 
security forces throughout the country [5/5 FBIS] 
May 8: In Algiers, the National Liberation Front, 
the Rally for Culture and Democracy, the Islamic 
Annahda Movement, and the Islamic Resistance 
Movement (HAMAS) organized a march of 30,000 
people to support a national dialogue [5/9 FBIS] 

In Algiers, French citizens Henri Bathelemy 
Verges and Paul Saint Raymond were killed by 
unidentified gunmen [5/9 WP] 

May 9: The imam of Baghlia Mosque in Boumerdes 
was found murdered Rached Benallou, the muez- 
zin of El Rahowa ın Tiaret province, was mur- 
dered [5/10 FBIS] 

May 15: Laid Gnere, the chairman of the Arab- 
Islamic Rally Party was found murdered in Algiers 
after being abducted on 14 May [5/16 FBIS] 

The special judicial council of Algiers issued 18 
death sentences, 14 in absentia, to members of the 
Islamic Salvation Front [5/18 FBIS] 

May 18: President Liamine Zeroual pardoned 1,000 
prisoners whose crimes were not related to terror- 
ism, sabotage, or state security [5/19 FBIS} 

May 19. Gunmen fired on a bus near Ziama Ma- 
souria in Jyel province, killing eight policemen and 
three Russian citizens [5/20 FBIS] 
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May 23: The governor of Batna province, the head 
of security at Tazoult district, the director of 
re-education affairs at the Ministry of Justice, and 
the Tazoult police chief were dismissed following a 
report on the 10 March jailbreak from the Tazoult 
prison 1n which 940 prisoners escaped [5/24 FBIS] 
May 24: Abdinour Nacen, director-general of the 
Districh Company, was found murdered 1n Algiers 
[5/26 FBIS] 

May 25: Security forces killed two people who 
were wanted ın the assassination of former Prime 
Minister Kasdi Merbah [5/26 FBIS] 

May 27: According to al-Hayat, 70 army officers 
were shot to death by gunmen in barracks in Sidi 
Bel Abbes province [5/31 FBIS] 

May 28: Twenty-three alleged Islamists were killed 
by security forces between 25 and 28 May in Blida, 
Boumerdes, Tlemcen, and Tizi Ouzou [5/31 FBIS] 
May 31: Salah Dyebeili, director of the University 
of Sciences and Technology in Bab Ezzouai, was 
shot to death [6/1 FBIS] 

June 1: The Pars Club agreed to reschedule $5 
billion in debt principal and interest that was due 
before May 1995 [6/2 FT] 

June 6: Muhammad Moussouni, director of the 
national computer and statistics center was shot to 
death in Dergana [6/7 FBIS] 

June 7: Journalist Cherguit Ferhat of el Moudjahid 
was shot to death in an unspecified area [6/7 FBIS] 

Ibrahim Bouneb Muhammad, a teacher in Skikda 
province, and Ahmed Ferah, a religious teacher in 
Tlemcen province, were killed [6/8 FBIS] 

June 8: In Algiers, gunmen shot to death three 
people who tried to prevent a car bomb attack that 
also killed three people [6/9 FBIS] 

Imam Muhammad Benchaa was killed in Koual- 
mia village in Ain Timouchen province [6/9 FBIS] 
June 17: In El Hachimia, unidentified assailants 
stabbed to death two children and the wife of a 
retired policeman and wounded two other children 
[6/18 WP] 

June 18: Yousef Fathallah, the president of the 
Algerian Human Rights League, was shot to death 
in his office in Algiers [6/19 NYT] 

June 19: Rouibah Muhammad, a member of the 
national council, was shot to death 1n Constantine 
[6/24 FBIS] 

June 20: Secunty forces killed 23 alleged Islamists 
in Tagarmout [6/23 FBIS] 

June 27: Lakhdar Toumi, an imam, was killed in a 
mosque in Medea [6/28 FBIS] 

June 29: In Algers, two bombs exploded during a 
protest marking the second anniversary of the 
assassination of president Muhammad Boudiaf, 
injuring between 16 and 64 people [6/30 FBIS, FT] 
July 3: The Islamic Armed Group claimed respon- 
sibility for the Algiers bombing [7/6 FBIS] 

July 6: In Jyel, seven Italan sailors were found 
murdered on their ship [7/8 NYT, FBIS] 

July 11: Eleven people were killed by gunmen 
throughout the country, including Bekkouche Mu- 
hammad of the National Veterinary School and 
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Amokrane Ouramdane, director of equipment and 
trainmg at the Ministry of Professional Traming 
[742 NYT] 

Gunmen disguised as police shot to death four 

Russians and a Romanian from the Sonatrach oil 
company on a bus near Algiers Two Yugoslavian 
employees of the Hydra-Elektra company and two 
officials of the Kosider company were killed out- 
side of the Italian embassy [7/13 FT] 
July 12: Italy announced that it would send in 
mihtary reinforcements to guard its embassy in 
Algiers and that it would reduce its diplomatic 
staff [7/13 NYT] 

Yasmina Drici, a French teacher, was found 
murdered in Rouiba. [7/13 FBIS] 


Bahrain 


See also, Regional Affairs, Yemen 


Cyprus 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1994 

Apr. 17: Hakkı Atun was reelected leader of the 
Democratic Party during its congress in Nicosia 
[4/19 FBIS] 

Apr. 24: In Ankara, UN special envoys to Cyprus 
Joe Clark and Gustave Feissel met with Turkish 
deputy Ozdem Sanberk to discuss negotiations 
with Cyprus [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 27: In Nicosia, UN envoy Joe Clark met with 
Turkish Cypriot leader Rauf Denktas to discuss 
negotiations with the Greek-Cypnots [4/28 FBIS] 
Apr. 28: UN representative Clark stated that a 
deadlock was reached 1n negotiations and that he 
would hold no further talks [4/29 FBIS] 

May 11: In Vienna, US State Department coordi- 
nator for Cyprus Robert Lamb, UN special repre- 
sentative Gustave Feissel, and Turkish deputy 
foreign minister Tugay Ulucevic met to discuss 
negotiations [5/12 FBIS] 

May 13: Negotiations in Vienna closed without 
reaching an agreement [5/16 FBIS] 

May 18: UN representative Feissel met with Rauf 
Denktas 1n Nicosia [5/19 FBIS] 

June 10: According to the Cyprus Broadcasting 
Corporation, Cypriot president Glavkos Kliridhis 
wrote to US president Bill Clinton and British 
prime munister John Major that he would resign and 
call presidential elections at the end of October if 
the UN continued to hold negotiations [6/13 FBIS] 
June 22. UN envoy Joe Clark arrived in Nicosia 
and met with Cypriot president Khnidhis [6/23 
FBIS] 

June 23. In Nicosia, UN envoy Clark met with 
Turkish. Cypriot president Denktas [6/24 FBIS] 


Egypt 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Yemen 


1994 


Apr. 16: Security officials arrested 296 people in a 
two-day campaign in Cairo [4/18 FBIS] 

Apr. 19: Shinn Ali Fahmi, commander of the 
secunty directorate in Asyut, and security officer 
Ahmad Ah al-Fuli were shot to death outside of 
Fahmi’s home in Asyut [4/20 FBIS] 

In Asyut, Mukhtar Husayn Kamil, wanted in 
connection with the 1993 murder of policeman 
Hilal Ali Ibrahim in Asyut, was shot to death by 
police [4/20 FBIS] 

Apr. 21: A bomb exploded in Cairo, wounding two 
people [4/22 FBIS] 

Apr. 25: In Cairo, police killed Talaat Yassin 
Hammam, the head of the military wing of the 
Islamic Group who was wanted by police, and six 
members of his group, who were accused of the 19 
April murder of Shinn Ah Fahmi [4/26 WP, FBIS] 
Apr. 28. Sheikh Omar Abd al-Rahman, an Egyp- 
tian clenc under arrest in New York on charges of 
conspiring to topple the US government, was sen- 
tenced in absentia by an Egyptian court to seven 
years in prison on charges of inciting riots and the 
1989 attempted murder of two policemen 1n Fay- 
oum [4/29 NYT] 

Apr. 30: Seven alleged Islamists were killed by 
security forces in Tahta [5/2 FBIS] 

May 3: Five accused Islamists were hanged on 
charges of attempting to assassinate Prime Minister 
Atif Sidqi ın November 1993 [5/4 NYT] 

May 9: Police announced that Abd al-Hanth 
Madan, a lawyer who defended al-Jama'a al-Is- 
lamiyya members and a member of the Egyptian 
Organization of Human Rights, had died 1n police 
custody on 27 April following his arrest on 26 
Apri [5/10 FBIS] 

Egypt banned the English-language Middle East 
Times, citing allegedly inappropriate articles on 
Islamists and domestic violence [5/10 WSJ] 

Gunmen opened fire at a checkpoint outside of 
the Sadafa police station 1n Asyut, wounding two 
people [5/10 FBIS] 

May 13: Gunmen killed policeman Abd al-Muhsin 
Utayfi in Asyut In al-Iqal al-Qibli in Asyut, gun- 
men killed soldiers Yusuf Mahmid Musa and Abd 
al-Nasir Mubarak [5/16 FBIS] 

May 15: Policeman Muhammad Ahmad Juwayd 
was shot to death in Asyut [5/16 FBIS] 

Thousands of Egyptian lawyers held a one-day 
strike to protest the death of Madam [5/16 NYT] 
May 16. Medical officers at a morgue that received 
Madam’s body stated that he had been badly 
tortured and did not die of natural causes as the 
police originally had stated [5/17 NYT] 

May 17: Riot police fired tear gas and rubber bullets 
mto the Egyptian Bar Association headquarters to 


forestall a planned march to protest the death of 
Madam, wounding three people [5/18 WP] 
May 18: Eight Islamic lawyers, including four who 
defended Sheikh Omar Abd al-Rahman, were ar- 
rested on charges of inciting violent protests over 
the death of Madam [5/19 NYT] 

Thirty-eight alleged Islamists were released from 
prison [5/19 FBIS] 
May 19: An Egyptian ferry carrying 584 people en 
route from Saudi Arabia to Egypt caught fire Eight 
people died and up to 160 others were reported 
missing [5/20 WP] 

Pakistan extradited to Egypt Ali Id Muhammad, 
wanted on charges of terrorism [5/20 FBIS] 
June 1: The Wafd and Nasinte parties withdrew from 
the Committee for National Dialogue [6/2 FBIS] 
June 3: Four alleged terrorists were killed by police 
in the Naj Awlad Qasim area [6/6 FBIS} 
June 15: In Cairo, police arrested five lawyers who 
were members of the Egyptian Bar Association on 
unspecified charges [6/16 NYT] 
June 16: Ten lawyers were released by police but 
nine of them immediately had their detention or- 
ders renewed for their part in a march protesting 
the 27 April death of Madam [6/17 NYT] 

Gunmen killed Rayyan Ahmad Muhammad, a 
guard at an Asyut checkpomt, and wounded two 
others [6/17 FBIS] 
July 3: Ahmad Abd al-Maqsud Marzuq, who was 
wanted for the 1993 murder of Khalid Yahya 
Tufilis, was killed by police in Asyut [7/6 FBIS] 
July 10: Policeman Adil Antar Abd al-Hafiz was 
shot to death in front of his house in al-Sahry in 
Asyut [7/11 FBIS] 
July 12: An Egyptian ferry crossing from Suez to 
Jidda, Saudi Arabia, caught fire All 62 crewmen 
were rescued by a US Navy destroyer in the Red 
Sea [7/13 NYT] 
July 13: Alaa Hamed, a writer and member of the tax 
authonty, was dismissed from his job and faced up to 
a year in prison for a book he wrote that was labelled 
‘immoral’ by the government [7/14 NYT] 


]ran 


See also, Central Asia and  Transcaucasia, 
Regional Affairs, Saudi Arabia 


1994 

Apr. 19: A bomb exploded in Tehran, killing thir- 
teen people The Islamic Movement claimed re- 
sponsibility [4/20 FBIS, FT] 

Apr. 22: Prayer leader Hoyat ol-Islam Abae1 was 
wounded by a gunman in Tehran The gunman was 
arrested and reportedly was a member of the banned 
Mojahedin-e Khalq organization [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 23° Iranian students calling for UN interven- 
tion in Bosnia attacked the UN office in Tehran 
[4/24 WP] 

Apr. 28: Britain and the United States condemned 
Tran for its alleged support of international terror- 
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isin, stating that they had intelligence information 
that Iran was increasing its ties to the Irish Repub- 
lican Army and the Japanese Red Army Iran 
denied the charge [4/29 FT] 

May 4: Iran devalued the rial and reintroduced a 
multi-tier exchange rate system through which 
state banks would offer dollars at 50 nals below the 
open market rate for certain imports [5/5 FT] 

An Iranian transport plane carrying 60 tons of 
explosives and raw materials for weapons produc- 
tion landed in Zagreb in a violation of the UN 
Security Council arms embargo that had been in 
place since September 1991 Foreign Minister Ali 
Akbar Velayati presented Bosnian president Alya 
Izetbegovic with a check for $1 million [5/13 WP] 
May 11: President Ali Akbar Hashem: Rafsanjani 
announced that Iranian officials had discovered a 
microphone hidden in the wall of the Iranian em- 
bassy 1n London and accused the British govern- 
ment of spying The British government refused to 
comment [5/12 FBIS] 

June 14: Iran announced that 1t would allow pri- 
vately-owned banks to open for the first time since 
1979 [6/15 FT] 

June 20: A bomb exploded at the shrine of Iman 
Reza 1n Mashhad, killing 25 people and wounding 
70 others IRNA reported that the Mojahedin-e 
Khalq clatmed responsibility, stating it was to mark 
the group's founding in 1981 [6/21 NYT, FBIS] 

The government stated that the Mojahedin-e 
Khalq was responsible for the bombing, but a 
Mojahed spokesman in Paris denied responsibility 
[6/21 WSJ, FBIS] 

July 4: Protestant clergyman Tedhis Mikhailyan 
was found murdered in Tehran [7/5 FBIS] 

July 5: A woman carrying a bomb was stopped and 
disarmed as she attempted to enter the mausoleum 
of Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomein [7/6 NYT] 

July 6: Mehdi Diba, a protestant minister who 
disappeared on 21 June, was found dead in Tehran 
Farahnaz Amant, arrested while trying to leave 
Iran, was linked by police to the Mojabedin-e 
Khalq and to the murders of protestant clergymen 
Mikhailyan and Dibay [7/5 FBIS] 

July 15: Venezuela ordered four Iraman diplomats 
expelled after they allegedly attempted to kidnap 
an Iraman political exile and his family who were 
seeking asylum [7/16 WP] 


Iraq 


See also, Regional Affairs, Kuwait, Turkey 


1994 

Apr. 16: The United States suspended all flights 
over the ‘‘no-fly zone” in northern Iraq for at least 
24 hours during an investigation into the 14 April 
downing of two US helicopters [4/17 FT] 

Apr. 26: In Baghdad, Rolf Ekeus, head of the UN 
Special Commission to eliminate weapons of mass 
destruction in Iraq, completed two days of talks on 
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Iraq's disarmament, long-term monitoring, and the 
end of UN sanctions. [4/28 FBIS] 

Apr. 27: In Riyadh, US secretary of state Warren 
Christopher met with the Gulf Cooperation Council 
(GCC) to discuss the UN oil embargo against Iraq 
and negotiations with Israel [4/28 NYT] 

Apr. 28: According to the Voice of the People of 
Kurdistan, opposition forces attacked the governor- 
ate building, the intelligence directorate headquar- 
ters, and the Baath Party building ın al-Nasiriyah 
Governorate, causing unspecified damage [5/5 FBIS] 
May 4. Two bombs exploded in Baghdad [5/5 FBIS] 

According to IRIB Television (Tehran), forces of 
the Patriotic Union of Kurdistan (PUK) captured the 
villages of Shaglawah and Chamchamal from the 
Kurdistan Democratic Party (KDP), who in turn cap- 
tured the town of Salahadin from the PUK. [5/6 FBIS] 
May 5: President Saddam Hussein dismissed Sabir 
Abd al-Aziz al-Dun 2s director of the intelligence 
services [5/6 FBIS] 

In ai-Sulaymanirya and Dahuk, fighting erupted 
between the KDP and PUK over land ownership in 
the Qalat Dizah area [5/6 FBIS] 

May 7: According to IRIB Television, 2,000 people 
were killed in clashes between the PUK and the 
KDP [5/11 FBIS] 

May 10: Iraq agreed to repay to Bulgaria a $15 
billion debt for arms dunng the 1991 gulf war with 
oil supplies following the eventual lifting of the UN 
embargo [5/11 FT] 

May 12: In New York, Deputy Prime Minister Tang 
Aziz met with UN Security Council members and 
Secunty Council president Ibraham Gamban to dis- 
cuss lifting the oil embargo agamst Iraq [5/13 FBIS] 
May 13: UN secretary-general Boutros Boutros- 
Ghah, in a letter to the UN Security Council, asked 
for authorization to enlist international oil compa- 
nies in tracking down money owed to Iraq for oil, 
which would then be earmarked as $200 million 
compensation to victims of the 1990 Iraqi invasion 
of Kuwait. [5/15 NYT] 

May 17: The UN Security Council held a debate 
over whether to issue a statement recognizing that 
President Hussein was making progress toward the 
UN demands for disarmament Russia and more 
than half of the members supported the resolution, 
but Argentina, Britain, the Czech Republic, and 
the United States opposed it, resulting m no state- 
ment and no change in the sanctions against Iraq 
[5/18 NYT] 

Turkish jets bombed the Zhala Kurdish refugee 
camp 1n northern Iraq [5/18 FBIS] 

May 19: PUK and KDP forces fought in Kou 
Senjaq ın northern Iraq [5/20 WP, FBIS] 

May 21: Clashes were reported between the PUK 
and KDP ın the Shaqlawah district [5/24 FBIS] 
May 25: Adnan Malik, senior Iraqi diplomat to the 
United States, was expelled for violations of the 
agreement that allowed Iraq to maintain a diplomatic 
presence in the United States Violations included 
lobbying members of Congress, lobbying to end the 


UN embargo against Iraq, and hiring and firing staff 
without notifying the State Department [5/26 WP] 
May 26: Iraq denied claims that US and allied troops 
were exposed to harmful levels of chemical and bio- 
logical weapons during the 1991 gulf war [5/27 WP] 
May 29: President Hussein announced he would 
assume the position of prime minister, replacing 
Ahmed Hussein Khudayir, who would remain fi- 
nance minister Vice Presidents Taha Yasin Ra- 
madan and Muhammad Hamza al-Zobeid: were 
appointed deputy prime ministers. Further cabinet 
changes 1ncluded 

Ah Hasan al-Mayid, Defense 

Latif Nusayyif Jasim, Labor and Social Affairs 

Samal Majid Faraj, Planning 

Muhammad Mahdi Salih, Trade 

Husayn Kamil Hasan, Industry and Minerals 

Umid Midhat Mubarak, Health 

Karım Hasan Rida, Agriculture 

Muhammad Said Kazim al-Sahhaf, Foreign Affairs 

Hamid Yusuf Hammadi, Culture and Information 

Shabib Lazım al-Maliki, Justice 

Hikmat Abdallah al-Bazzaz, Education 

Mahmud Dhiyab al-Ahmad, Housing and Con- 
struction 

Watban Ibrahim al-Hasan, Interior 

Humam Abd al-Khaliq Abd al-Ghafur, Higher 
Education and Scientific Research 

Nizar Jumah al-Qasrr, Irrigation 

Safa Hadi Jawad, Oil 

Ahmad Murtada Ahmad Khalil, Transport and 
Telecommunications, 

Abd al-Munim Ahmad Salih, Religious Affairs 
[5/30 NYT, 5/31 FBIS] 
May 29: Sayeed Ahmad Sadr Lahyam, an Iranian 
dissident, was shot to death north of Baghdad [6/1 
FBIS] 
May 30: KDP and PUK forces clashed near Irbil as 
PUK leader Jalal Talabani and KDP leader Masud 
Barzani met in Sılopı, southeast Turkey, to negotiate 
a ceasefire No agreement was reached [6/1 FBIS] 
June 4. PUK leader Talabani announced a unilat- 
eral ceasefire [6/6/ FBIS] 
June 5: Barzani and Talaban: met ın Irbil to nego- 
tiate a ceasefire [6/6/ FBIS] 
June 7: The PUK-controlled villages of Banywin and 
Qalat Dizah were taken by the KDP [6/8 FBIS] 
June 10: In Sayyid Sadiq, a ceasefire was signed by 
representatives of the KDP, PUK, Islamic Move- 
ment, and the Iraqi National Congress [6/14 FBIS] 
June 14: UN representatives of the committee to 
eliminate weapons of mass destruction in Irag com- 
pleted the dismantling of Iraq's chemical weapons 
production facility and returned it to Iraqi control, 
subject to long-term UN monitoring [6/15 WP] 

Twelve to 51 KDP members were killed by PUK 
gunmen during a funeral procession for KDP mem- 
ber Uthman Qadir Munawwar 1n northern Iraq 
[6/15 FT, FBIS] 
July 5. In Baghdad, Deputy Prime Minister Aziz 
met with UN representative Ekeus to discuss lift- 
ing the UN sanctions against Iraq [7/6 NYT] 


July 11: In New York, Deputy Prime Minister Aziz 
met with UN Secunty Council president Jamsheed 
Marker and UN representative Ekeus to discuss 
lifting the sanctions against Iraq [7/12 FBIS] 

July 13: US defense secretary William Perry released 
a report on the inquiry into the 14 April downing of 
two US helicopters over northern Iraq According to 
the report, the US pilots had misidentified the heli- 
copters as Iragi, and the crews on the US surveil- 
lance plane had failed to tell the fighter pilots that the 
helicopters were friendly [7/14 NYT] 


Israel 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


1994 

Apr. 20: The Labor Party suspended Knesset 
members Haim Ramon, Amur Peretz, and Shmuel 
Avital for disloyalty to the party based on Ramon’s 
formation of a coalition to challenge Rabin’s sup- 
porters in the Histradut elections [4/21 FT, FBIS] 
May 11: Qol Yisrael reported that Haim Ramon 
won the election for leader of the Histadrut Labor 
Federation elections with 47 percent of the vote 
The Labor representative won 33 percent and the 
Likud representative 18 percent [5/12 NYT] 

May 12: Former Bank Leum: chairman Ernst Ya- 
phet was convicted of violating his duties as bank 
manager, aggravated fraud, securities fraud, mis- 
leading customers, and falsifying corporate docu- 
ments 1n a 1983 bank shares collapse [5/13 JP] 
May 18: Comptroller Miriam Ben Porat released a 
report accusing several government ministries, in- 
cluding Housing, Religious Affairs, and Trade and 
Industry, of wregularities ın expenditures and ap- 
pointments Porat advised legal action against 
some government employees [5/19 FT] 

May 19: Former banker Yaphet was sentenced to 
11 months in prison and fined $300,000 for his role 
in the 1983 bank shares collapse [5/20 NYT] 
May 27: Former Minister of Defense Ariel Sharon 
declared his candidacy for prime minister 1n the 
1996 campaign [5/28 NYT] 

May 29: Efrayim Sne was appointed health minis- 
ter [6/2 FBIS] 

July 12: The Independent and Democratic Israel 
party signed a coalition agreement with the Labor 
party [7/13 FBIS] 


Jordan 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1994 

Apr. 26: The queen mother, Zayn al-Sharaf, died in 

Lausanne, Switzerland at the age of 86 [4/28 FBIS] 

June 8: King Hussein announced cabinet changes 
Dhugan al-Hindawi, Deputy Prime Minister 
Abd al-Rauf al-Rawabidah, Education 
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Hisham al-Khatib, Planning 

Samir Qawar, Transportation 

Sahh Irshaydat, Water and Irrigation 

Anf al-Batayinah, Health 

Fawwaz Abu al-Ghanam, Youth 

Jumah Hammad, Culture 

Hashim al-Dabbas, Post and Communications 

Adil al-Qudah, Supply 

Mansur Bin Tanf, Agriculture 

Ratib al-Suud, Higher Education 

Tawfiq Kurayshan, Municipal and Rural Affairs 
and Environment 

Hisham al-Tall, Justice 

Talal Urayqat, Energy and Mineral Resources 
[6/9 FBIS] 
July 11: The United Nations Compensation Fund 
gave Jordan $982,500 for 241 claims by famuhes 
whose members died or were seriously injured by 
the 1990 Iraqi invasion of Kuwait [7/12 WSJ] 
July 15: Jordanian citizen Muhammad Ismail Abe- 
qua, who was charged with the 6 July murder of his 
wife in New Jersey, fled to Jordan, and US officials 
began negotiating his extradition [7/16 NYT] 


Kuwait 


See also, Regional Affairs, Yemen 


1994 

June 28: Kuwait submitted a $41 billion claim to the 
UN Compensation Commission for the 1990 Iraqi 
invasion of Kuwait (6/29 FT] 

July 3: The United States announced that it had 
shipped hardware, mcluding tanks, personnel car- 
ners, and artillery, as a permanent US arsenal to be 
stationed north of Kuwait City [7/4 WP] 


Lebanon 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1994 

Apr. 16: Villages near Kafr Rumman were shelled 
by Israeli forces The South Lebanese Army (SLA) 
bombed Aramta, killing two people and wounding 
two others Lebanese forces bombed an Israeli 
post in Jazzin, killing five [4/18 FBIS} 

Apr. 20: Israeli forces bombed the township of 
Frum, killing Hasan Hayik, Dalal Hayik, and Mu- 
nirah Ahmad The Islamic Resistance returned fire 

[4/21 FBIS] 

Apr. 27: Hezbollah forces attacked Israeli troops 
and SLA miltia at Aojoud Israeh warplanes 
bombed a Hezbollah post at Iglim al-Taffah No 
casualties were reported [4/28 NYT] 

May 8: Prime Minister Rafiq al-Hann suspended 
his official duties and canceled an 11 May cabinet 
session, reportedly over disagreements with Pres- 
ident Ilyas Hraw and Parhament speaker Nabih 
Burn regarding a cabinet reshuffle [5/9 W5). FBIS] 
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May 10: The Financial Times reported that Prime 
Minister Hariri and President Hrawi, during a visit 
to Syria, agreed to strengthen Christian represen- 
tation in the cabinet, but Hraw: and Parlament 
speaker Buri had rejected Harin’s proposal to 
bring two Maronite Christians into the 30-member 
cabinet, prompting Harin’s withdrawal from his 
duties [5/10 FT] 

The Central Bank was forced to sell $30 milhon 
from its reserves to stabilize the Lebanese pound 
and maintain an exchange rate of 1689 5 pounds to 
the US dollar, reportedly because of falling confi- 
dence resulting from the deadlock between Presi- 
dent Hrawi and Prime Minister Harm [5/11 FT, 
5/12 FBIS] 

Israel: warplanes bombed Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (PFLP) bases in the 
Naameh hills in the Israel: self-declared ‘‘security 
zone," killing two people and wounding five oth- 
ers [5/11 NYT] 

May 15: Prime Minister Hann resumed official 
powers following a meeting with Syrian president 
Hafiz al-Asad [5/16 FT] 

May 16: Prime Minister Harim called a special 
cabinet meeting to discuss the proposed cabinet 
reshuffle [5/17 FBIS] 

May 17: Prime Minister Hann and President Hrawi 
announced that there would be no cabinet reshuffle 
[5/18 FBIS] 

May 21: Israeli commandos kidnapped Mustafa 
al-Dirani, a leader of the Faithful Resistance who 
had been the chief of security for the Lebanese 
militia Amal in 1986, from his home in Qasr Naba 
to question him regarding the fate of Israeli captain 
Ron Arad, shot down over Lebanon in October 
1986 [5/22 NYT] 

May 22: The Israeli government sent out an alert to 
all Israeli embassies and consulates and stationed 
army units along the Israeli-Lebanese border to 
prepare for possible Hezbollah retahatory attacks 
for the kidnapping of al-Diram [5/23 NYT] 

May 24: Lebanon lodged a protest with the United 
Nations Security Council against Israel’s kidnap- 
ping of al-Diram’s [5/25 FBIS] 

June 1: Israeli warplanes attacked a Hezbollah 
base in Baalbek, killing approximately 30 people 
and wounding up to 80 others The Hezbollah fired 
retaliatory rockets into Israel, but no casualties 
were reported [6/2 WP, NYT] 

June 4: Hezbollah bombed an SLA patrol 1n the 
Kafr Falous area Three Hezbollah members were 
killed in clashes with Israeli forces in the Israeli 
self-declared ‘‘security zone ” Israel moved tanks 
and artillery up to the Israeli-Lebanese border [6/5 
NYT, WP, FT] 

June 8: Israel: warplanes bombed Hezbollah posi- 
tions in the Israeli self-declared '"'secunty zone" 
following Hezbollah firing on Israel posts [6/9 WP] 
June 13: Lebanese Forces member Samir Geagea 
and seven members of his group were indicted for 
their alleged role ın the 27 February bombing of a 
church 1g Junieh [6/13 FBIS, 6/14 NYT] 


June 17: Agence France-Presse reported that 
clashes in the Israel: self-declared ‘‘secunty zone" 
between Hezbollah and the SLA killed one Leba- 
nese woman and wounded four people [6/17 FBIS] 
June 20: Israel: soldier Noam Simha was killed and 
three Israeli soldiers were wounded by unidentified 
persons in the Israel: self-declared ‘‘security 
zone ” [6/21 FBIS] 

June 23: Israeli forces killed two alleged PFLP 
members at the Israeli-Lebanese border inside the 
Israel: self-declared **secunty zone "' [6/24 JP] 
July 4. The PFLP and Democratic Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine (DFLP) claimed responsi- 
bility for attacks on SLA positions in al-Ghizlan, 
Sujud, Kafr Hunah, and al-Rayhan ın the Israeh 
self-declared ‘‘secunty zone,” killing two Israeli sol- 
diers and wounding three others Israeli warplanes 
retahated with attacks on Hezbollah bases in the 
Israel: self-declared ‘‘secunity zone ” [7/6 FBIS] 
July 6: Israeli soldier Yehuda Udi Elgrablhi was 
killed by shelling in al-Rayhan in the Israeh self- 
declared ‘‘security zone "' [7/7 FBIS] 

July 7: Israel released Lebanese prisoner Jamal 
Adnan Mahrum, captured in Ramallah in June 
1983 [7/8 FBIS] 


Libya 


See also, Regional Affairs 


1994 

May 15: Bahaa Alomary, the wife of missing Lib- 
yan dissident Mansour Kikhia, stated that Libyan 
officials had offered to assume all expenses for her 
and her four children if she ended her campaign on 
behalf of her husband [5/18 NYT] 

June 28. Bahaa Alomary announced that she had 
met with Libyan president Muammar Qadhafi, who 
had told her that Kikhia was alive but that Libya 
had played no part in his abduction [6/29 NYT] 


Morocco 
See also, Regional Affairs 


1994 


Apr. 26: Elections for 13 parliamentary seats and 
209 local council representatives were held to 
replace 1993 results that were overturned by an 
appeals court Based on a 53 percent turnout, the 
National Rally of Independence won 28 local coun- 
cil seats and the Istiglal Party 23 In the parlamen- 
tary elections, candidates of the Entente, which 
included the Constitutional Union, the Popular 
Movement, and the National Democratic Party, 
received 31 11 percent of the votes, the Choura and 
Istiglal Party obtained 5 91 percent of the vote 
[4/28 FBIS] 


May 25: King Hassan II appointed Abd al-Ati£ 
Filali prime minister, replacing Muhammad Karim 
Lamram [5/26 FBIS] 
June 7: Prime Minister Filali presented the new 
cabinet to King Hassan 

Muhammad Dris: M’chich, Justice 

Abderrahim Harrouchi, Public Health 

Muhammad Sagou, Finance 

Muhammad Knidn, National Education 

Mustapha Sahil, Ocean Fisheries and Merchant 
Marine 

Muhammad Hassad, Public Works, Vocational 
and Cadres Training 

Rachid Ghazouani, Transportation 

Abdessalam Ahizoun, Post and Telecommuni- 
cations 

Abd al-Aziz Meziane Belfkih, Agriculture and 
Agricultural Investment 

Moulay Driss Alaout M'Daghn, Sports and Youth 

Driss Jattou, Trade and Industry 

Abd al-Kebir Alaoui M’Daghn, Waqf and Is- 
lamic Affairs 

Rafik Haddaow, Employment and Social Affairs 

Abd al-Latif Guerraoui, Energy and Mines 

Muhammad Allal Sı Nasser, Cultural Affairs 

Dniss Toulah, Housing 

Mourad Chenf, External Trade, External Invest- 
ments, and Handicraft 

Serge Berdugo, Tourism [6/8 FBIS] 


Oman 


See also, Regional Affairs, Yemen 


Pakistan 
See also, Regional Affairs, Afghanistan, Egypt 


1994 

Apr. 23: Two bombs exploded ın a mosque in Jiya 
Musa, wounding 35 people [4/25 FBIS] 

Apr. 25: National Assembly leader Muhammad 
Nawaz Sharif announced that all National Assem- 
bly members belonging to the Muslim League Nawaz 
group and Awam: National Party had resigned 
Prime Mimster Benazir Bhutto appealed for the with- 
drawal of their resignations [4/26 FBIS] 

The National Assembly passed legislation that 
allowed the death penalty for drug traffickers, 
raised the minimum term for drug trafficking from 
two to twenty-five years, and required the forfei- 
ture of traffickers’ assets [4/26 WSJ] 

Apr. 29: In Karachi, a march by the People’s 
Refugee Movement, who were demanding govern- 
ment recognition of India's Muslims living 1n Paki- 
stan, erupted in violence [5/5 WSJ] 

May 3: In Karachi, gunfire from unidentified 
sources killed two people and wounded eleven 
others Army officials were deployed to control the 
noting [5/4 FBIS] 
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May 4. A strike closed most of Karachi and noting 
killed at least 25 people 200 arrests were reported 
Violence ın Sukkur resulted in five deaths [5/5 WSJ] 
May 15: In Karachi bombs exploded in two 
mosques and gunmen fired at police during a riot, 
killing policeman Sultan Ahmed Gunmen killed 
Muhammad Ali in the Landhi area [5/17 FBIS] 
May 16: The Washington Post, citing Pakistan's 
Army Intelligence Services, reported that Pakistan 
had resumed arming, traming, and providing logistical 
support for Pakistani troops in Kashmir. [5/16 WP] 
May 26: In Washington, President Sardar Farooq 
Ahmad Khan Leghar met with US secretary of 
state Warren Christopher to discuss bilateral rela- 
tions, specifically lifting the Pressler Amendment 
that prohibited military aid to Pakistan [5/27 FBIS] 
May 30: The State Bank suspended nine officials in 
connection with a two-month fraud investigation 
mvolving the Mehran bank [5/31 FT] 
June 5: Murtaza Bhutto, the brother of Prime Min- 
ister Bhutto, was freed from prison on bail [6/6 FT] 
June 11: At Badamı Bagh in Lahore, Taufeeq 
Ahmed Sheikh, son of the secretary-general of the 
Pakistan’s People’s Party, was shot to death by 
unidentified gunmen [6/15 FBIS] 
June 26: The Federation of Pakistan Chambers of 
Commerce and Industry went on strike to protest 
government budget proposals [6/27 FT. 6/28 FBIS] 
June 27: In Karachi, six policemen were killed by 
unidentified gunmen [6/28 FBIS] 
June 30. An earthquake struck northern Pakistan, 
injuring at least 17 people [7/1 NYT] 
July 12. The government ordered the expulsion of 
Indian diplomat V S Chauhan following the detention 
of Pakistan High Commission. official Afzal Khan 
Bajwa in New Delhi on charges of spying [7/13 FT] 
Islamabad Radio reported that an explosion in a 
mosque in Rasul Park, near Ichra, killed two 
people and injured 26 [7/12 FBIS] 


Qatar 


See also, Regional Affairs 


Saudi Arabia 


See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Egypt, Iraq, Yemen 


1994 


May 9: The government awarded a contract of 
approximately $4 billion to AT&T Corporation to 
modernize its telecommunication systems [5/10 
NYT] 

May 11: Competitors of the AT&T telecommum- 
cations contract stated that they had significantly 
underbid AT&T and charged that the contract was 
awarded on unfair grounds [5/12 FT, 5/13 NYT] 
May 18: In Mecca, Saudi secunty forces sur- 
rounded Iran’s hay headquarters before a [ally for 
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the annual pilgrimage, prompting a complaint from 
the Iranian embassy [5/19 FBIS] 

May 24: Approximately 270 Muslim worshippers 
were killed when crowds surged toward the cavern 
of Mina near Mecca during an annual pilgrimage 

[5/25 NYT, 5/27 NYT] 

June 13: Saudi diplomat Muhammad al-Khilewi 
announced that he was seeking asylum in the 
United States and accused the Saudi government 
of financial improprieties, human rights violations, 
and funnehng money through Jordan to the Islamic 
Resistance Movement (HAMAS) [6/14 NYT] 


Sudan 


1994 


Apr. 30: Fourteen opposition members, including 
the army’s former commander-in-chief Fathi 
Ahmed Alt, former security chief al-Hadi Bushra, 
and former deputy chief of staff Abd al-Rahman 
Saeed, were sentenced to two to ten years in 
prison for conspiring to topple the government 
[5/2 FBIS] 

May 19: In Nairobi, Kenya, negotiations between 
representatives of the government and the rebel 
factions met under the auspices of the Intergovern- 
mental Authority on Drought and Development 
(5/20 FBIS] 

May 22: Negotiations in Nairobi concluded without 
agreement, and negotiators stated that talks were 
Scheduled to resume on 18 July [5/26 FBIS] 

May 25: Government forces captured Pageri on the 
Sudan-Uganda border from Sudan People's Liber- 
ation Army (SPLA) leader John Garang [5/26 
FBIS] 

June 1: The Umted Nations Children's Fund and 
six other relief organizations evacuated from the 
southern town of Nimule following clashes be- 
tween government and rebel forces [6/2 NYT] 
June 11: According to Republic of Sudan Radio, 
government forces recaptured Kajo Kalı from 
SPLA forces [6/13 FBIS] 

June 20: Al-Sadig al-Mahdi, former prime minister 
and leader of the Ummah Party, was arrested on 
conspiracy charges [6/21 FBIS] 

June 21: Hammad Umar Baqadi, a member of the 
Ummah Party's political bureau, Ummah secunty 
chief Abd al-Rahman Farah, and Ummah security 
committee member Sayf al-Din Sa'id, were ar- 
rested on charges of plotting against the govern- 
ment [6/22 FBIS] 

June 29: President Umar al-Bashir granted amnesty 
to 377 pnsoners on the fifth anniversary of the 
National Salvation Revolution [6/30 FBIS] 

July 3: Al-Sadiq al-Mahdi was released from 
prison 47/6 FBIS] 


Syria 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs, 
Lebanon 


Tunisia 
See also, Arab-Israeli Conflict, Regional Affairs 


1994 
May 30: President Zine al-Abidine Ben Ah an- 
nounced cabinet changes 

Ahmed Fria, Education and Science 

Mondher Zenaidi, Transport 


Turkey 


See also, Central Asia and Transcaucasia, 
Regional Affairs, Cyprus, Iraq 


1994 
Apr. 16: The Ninth Court of Appeals endorsed a 
fifteen-day suspension of Ozgur Gundem for pub- 
lishing an interview with Kurdish Workers’ Party 
(PKK) member Abdullah Ocalan [4/19 FBIS] 
Apr. 17: Thirty-five gunmen and six security force 
members were killed in clashes in Dugumdagt, 
Sirnak, and near Diyarbakir [4/21 FBIS] 
Apr. 21: A Turkish official stated that Turkey was 
negotiating with the International Monetary Fund 
(IMP) for approximately $1 2 billion to support the 
government financial program [4/22 FT] 
Apr. 22: Ten alleged terrorists were killed at Kupelt 
Mountain by security forces, and eighteen alleged 
terrorists and one security officer were killed in 
clashes in Sirnak’s Yogurtcular region, in Bat- 
man’s Sason district, and in Bingol’s Genc district 
[4/25 FBIS] 
Apr. 24: The government ordered the Turkish 
Import and Export Bank to stop trading following a 
run on deposits [4/25 FT] 

Parlament passed a bill granting the Central 
Bank autonomy [4/25 WSJ] 
Apr. 28: Representatives of the Central Bank were 
scheduled to meet foreign creditors to present 
plans for restructuring three banks, Turkish Tur- 
izm ve Yatirim Bank, Marmara Bank, and Impex- 
bank, that had been closed since 1 Apri, and 
whose total ltabilities were estimated at $200 muil- 
hon [4/29 FT] 
May 2: The Turkish Journalists’ Union released a 
statement condemning police brutality toward jour- 
nalists during May Day celebrations Ankara Secu- 
nty Director Orhan Tasar was removed from 
office, reportedly in connection with the May Day 
rally [5/4 FBIS] 
May 4: The World Bank approved a $100 million 
credit to support the government's privatization 
plans [5/6 FT] 


Turkish banks began offering interest-bearing 
deposit accounts of one-week duration to draw 
more currency into the banking system [5/5 WSJ] 

The government announced it would provide 
unlimited deposit insurance in case of a bank's 
collapse [5/6 FT] 

May 5. Parliament passed privatization laws that 
gave the cabinet powers for three months to sell off 
state companies by decree [5/7 FT] 

The Financial Times reported that Turkey's an- 
nual inflation rate rose to 107 percent ın April. [5/5 
FT] 

May 6: President Suleyman Demurel met with De- 
mocracy Party (DEP) deputy chairman Remzi Kar- 
tal to discuss Turkey’s Kurds [ 5/10 FBIS] 

May 7. Ayse Nur Zarakolu, the editor of Belge 
publications, was sentenced to five months in 
prison Ismail Besikci was sentenced to three 
months in prison for his article, "Humanistic 
Moral Values ” The Secretary-General of the Hu- 
man Rights Association, Husm Ondul, was sen- 
tenced to six months in prison Hikmet Kocak, 
owner of Basak publications, was sentenced to six 
months in prison [5/10 FBIS] 

A bomb was thrown at the office of the Refah 

Party in Bayrampasa district, injuring two people 
Three bombs exploded in Istanbul, injuring one 
person [5/9 FBIS] 
May 12: The People's Democracy Party (HADEP) 
was founded by members of the DEP, to be headed 
by former DEP secretary-general Murat Bozlak 
[5/13 FBIS] 

The government authorized preliminary work on 
its first nuclear power plant in Akkuyu Eighteen 
foreign consortiums bid for consulting contracts 
[5/13 WSJ] 

May 13: The United Nations confirmed reports that 
several thousand Kurdish villagers crossed into 
Iraq following fighting between alleged PKK mem- 
bers and government troops 800 familes were 
given shelter near Zakho, Iraq [5/15 FT] 

May 18: The government proposed to end some 
political and labor restrictions that would allow 
political activity of academics, students, and labor 
unions, would lower the voting age to 18, and 
would allow parliament members to switch parties 
[5/19 WSJ] 

According to Hurriyet, Turkish military aircrafts 
attacked a PKK camp in Zalakh, killing nine people 
and wounding up to 1,000 others The PKK denied 
that there were any casualties [5/23 FBIS] 

Fifty-eight alleged terrorists were killed by secu- 
rity forces in the southeast ın a two-day campaign 
[5/18 FBIS] 

May 20: Fifteen alleged PKK members were killed 
m clashes with security forces in Agn’s Tendurek 
Mountains [5/24 FBIS] 

May 21: Twenty-five alleged terrorists were killed 
and 22 captured by security forces ın Mardin’s 
Kızıltepe district. [5/24 FBIS] 

May 22: Fifteen alleged terrorists and two security 
officials were killed in clashes near Lice district m 
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Diyarbakir, and in Karagecit and Yesiltepe in Sır- 
nak [5/25 FBIS] 

May 24: A bomb exploded in a tram station in 
Istanbul, wounding two people Gunmen killed 
seven people and wounded five others in the Ardi- 
cli village of Baykan [5/25 FBIS] 

May 26. Grenades were thrown at a train station in 
Istanbul, injuring two people [5/27 FBIS) 

May 27: Prime Minister Tansu Ciller announced 
that the IMF would contnbute $713 milion to 
Turkey in a standby agreement for the 5 April 
economic plan [5/31 FBIS] 

May 31: Nineteen alleged terronsts and four secu- 
rity officers were killed m a clash in Erzincan's 
Uzumlu district Fifty-six alleged terrorists were 
killed in Alanduzu region, Surt's Baykan district, 
and the Ovakoy border region [6/1 FBIS] 

June 2: The cabinet approved a four-month exten- 
sion of emergency rule in Batman, Bingol, Bitlis, 
Diyarbakir, Hakkan, Mardin, Surt, Sirnak, 
Tunceli, and Van provinces [6/3 FBIS] 

June 7: Kurdish businessmen Savas Buldan, Haci 
Koray, and Adnan Yildirim were found murdered 
in Yigilca township in Bolu province [6/10 FBIS] 
June 15. According to a statement by DEP acting 
leader Remzi Kartal, DEP deputies Zubeyir Aydar, 
Hatip Dicle, Orhan Dogan, Naif Gunes, Mahmut 
Kilinc, Selim Sadak, Simi Sakık, Nizamettin 
Toguc, Ahmet Turk, Alı Yigit, Sedat Yurtdas, and 
Leyla Zana resigned from the DEP [6/17 FBIS] 
June 16: The Constitutional Court outlawed the 
DEP, terminated the parliamentary immunity of its 
elected members, and transferred all party assets 
to the Treasury [6/17 FBIS] 

June 18- In Brussels, former DEP deputies Zubeyir 
Adar, Naif Gunes, Remzi Kartal, Mahmud Kilinc, 
Nizamettin Toguc, and Ali Yugit announced that 
they would not return to Turkey but would con- 
tinue their activities abroad on behalf of the DEP 
[6/23 FBIS] 

June 19: A bomb exploded in Tekirdag, injuring 
twelve people A bomb was thrown at a mosque in 
southeastern Diyarbakir province, killing one per- 
son and wounding another A bomb exploded in 
Istanbul's Karagumruk quarter, injuring five peo- 
ple [6/21 FBIS] 

June 20: The Constitutional Court ordered the 
detention of Kurdish members of parliament Sedat 
Yurtdas and Selim Sadak [6/21 FBIS] 

June 24: President Demirel met with DEP deputies 
Selim Sadak and Sedat Yurtdas [6/27 FBIS] 

June 27: Prime Minster Ciller requested from par- 
lament the authority to send Turkish peacekeeping 
troops to the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict war [6/28 
FBIS] 

The Ankara State Security Court launched an 
investigation into the first congress of the HADEP, 
alleging that they supported PKK slogans [6/28 
FBIS] 

June 28: Former DEP leader Yasar Kaya was 
sentenced in absentia to four years in prison for 
e 
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spreading ''separatist propaganda" during a rally 
1n Bonn, Germany [6/29 FBIS] 

July 1: Turkey unilaterally imposed new shipping 
regulations for the Bosporus and Dardanelles, in- 
cluding requiring Turkish permission for the pas- 
sage of vessels over 150 meters Bulgaria, Cyprus, 
Greece, Romania, Russia, and the Ukraine pro- 
tested the action [7/3 FT] 

Former DEP deputies Selim Sadak and Selim 
Yurtdas were detained for questioning in Ankara 
on orders of the Ankara State Security Court 
Public Prosecutor’s Office [7/5 FBIS] 

July 4: Omer Haluk Sipahioglu, the undersecretary 
at the Turkish Embassy in Athens, was shot to 
death outside of his home m Athens [7/5 FBIS] 
July 9: Prime Minister Ciller, speaking ın Paris, 
called for a public debate on the use of the Kurdish 
language 1n schools and on television and stated 
that she supported the hfting of the ban on Kurdish 
broadcasting and education [7/10 FT] 

Striking workers and their temporary replace- 
ments from the Gebze municipality clashed, injur- 
ing 29 people [7/12 FBIS] 

July 11: New elections were held ın Fatih, Istanbul 
and three other areas following allegations of rreg- 
ularities in the 27 March elections The Motherland 
Party (ANAP) won in Fatih, defeating the Refah 
Party, the victors m the first election [7/12 FT] 
July 12: The constitutional court invalidated the 
government’s use of decree powers to support a 
privatization program approved by parliament on 5 
May [7/13 FT] 

DEP deputies Selim Sadak and Selim Yurtdas 
were arrested by the Ankara State Security Court 
after having been under surveillance since their 
initial questioning on 1 July [7/13 FBIS] 


UAE 


See also, Regional Affairs, Yemen 


1994 

May 2: Nazmudin Viram, the former head of 
Control Securities, was convicted of seven counts 
of fraud in connection with the Bank of Credit and 
Commerce International (BCCI) [5/3 FT] 

May 5: The BCCI liquidators launched a suit in the 
Luxembourg courts against the bank’s directors for 
failing in their duties [5/6 FT] 

May 7: Swaleh Naqvi, the former president of 
BCCI, was arrested 1n Abu Dhabi and extradited to 
Washington to face federal charges of bank fraud 
[5/8 WP, 5/9 NYT] 

May 9: In Washington, Swaleh Naqvi pleaded not 
guilty to four counts of bank fraud [5/10 NYT] 
May 11: Nazmudin Virani was sentenced to two 
and a half years 1n prison on six charges of furnish- 
ing false information to the BCCI auditors of Price 
Waterhouse [5/12 FT] 

May 14: An Abu Dhabi court sentenced 12 former 
executives of BCCI to prison and ordered them to 


pay $9 billion 1n damages The founder of BCCI, 
Agha Hassan Abedi, was sentenced in absentia to 
eight years 1n prison, and former president Swaleh 
Naqvi was sentenced in absentia to fourteen years 
in prison Iqbal Rizv: was found not guilty and nine 
others were given prison terms ranging from three 
to six years [6/15 NYT, FT] 

June 29: Alfred Hartmann, Yves Lamarche, and 
Johan Diderik, former directors of BCCI, launched 
a suit in the United States against Abu Dhabi, 
seeking $100 million for damage to their reputa- 
tions [6/30 FT] 

July 8: In a plea bargain agreement, former BCCI 
president Swaleh Naqv: pleaded guilty to charges 
of fraud, conspiracy, and racketeering and agreed 
to cooperate with the Justice Department and 
Federal Bureau of Investigation 1n exchange for a 
prison sentence of six to nine years The Manhat- 
tan District Attorney filed a protest that the sen- 
tence was too lenient [7/9 NYT, 7/11 FT] 


Yemen 
1994 


Apr. 26: The Yemen: House of Representatives 
approved Yemen's membership in the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency [5/3 FBIS] 

Apr. 28. In Sanaa, Hasan Muhammad Makki, the 
first deputy prime minister, was the target of an 
assassination attempt when gunmen opened fire, 
wounding him and killing three of his escorts Five 
people were arrested in connection with the mur- 
ders [4/29 FBIS, WSJ] 

Apr. 29- Fighting broke out in Abyan and Lahej 
provinces east of Aden [4/30 WP] 

Apr. 30: 200 soldiers were killed or wounded 1n 
fighting north of Sanaa [5/1 WP] 

May 4: Northern troops routed southern troops 
south of Sanaa [5/5 WP] 

May 5: The parhament voted to dismiss Vice 
President Ah Salim al-Bidh and ruled that any 
actions on his behalf would be illegal and not 
binding [5/6 FBIS] 

President Alı Abdallah Salih ordered a thirty-day 
state of emergency The French Foreign Ministry 
announced plans to evacuate French citizens from 
Aden as fighting broke out 1n Sanaa and Aden [5/6 
NYT, WP] 

May 6: Fighting was reported in seven provinces 
400 Europeans were evacuated from Aden by the 
French Navy [5/7 WP, FT] 

Communications outside of Yemen were cut by 
the northern leadership Airports in Sanaa and 
Aden were closed indefinitely [5/7 FT] 

May 7: President Sahh demanded the surrender of 
the southern troops and rejected negotiations to 
end the fighting 

In Carro, the Arab League held an emergency 
session, called by Egyptian foreign mmister Amr 
Musa, to discuss the fighting in Yemen, after an 


Arab League delegation sent to Yemen on 5 May 
was forced to turn back when the airport came 
under attack [5/8 NYT, 5/9 FBIS] 

The US Embassy advised all 5,000 US citizens in 
Yemen to leave the country [5/8 WP] 

May 8: Southern and northern troops fought to the 
north and east of Aden as northern troops an- 
nounced that they had surrounded Aden Mihtary 
officials 1n Sanaa stated that five Scud missiles 
were launched at northern targets but caused no 
damage [5/9 FT, NYT] 

May 9. President Salih fired Prime Minister Haidar 
Abu Bakr al-Attas and Defense Minister Haytham 
Qasim Tahir, replacing them with Muhammad al- 
Atar and Abed Rabu Hadi, respectively [5/10 FT] 

Northern troops took over the region of Lodah, 

100 miles northeast of Aden, and sent reinforce- 
ments for the road to Ataq [5/11 FT] 
May 11: Prime Minister Attar stated that the north- 
ern leadership was willing to negotiate a ceasefire 
Military observers m Sanaa said that northern 
forces were repelled as they tried to enter Aden 
from the east Troops fought for control of Zen- 
jibar, the capital of Abyan province [5/12 WP, FT] 
May 13. In Sanaa, Arab League officials held talks 
with President Salih [5/14 WP] 

The southern government called for a ceasefire 
but was rejected by the north [5/16 FBIS] 

Northern forces reportedly captured Musaymir, 
northwest of Aden 500 northern troops were cap- 
tured near Aden and held at Prisoner Island [5/16 
FBIS] 

A Scud missile landed in Sanaa, killing approxi- 
mately 23 people [5/12 FBIS, NYT] 

May 14: In the al-Koud camp on the southern 
Yemen: coast near Zenyibar, 200 to 300 Somali 
refugees were killed and 600 wounded in crossfire 
between northern and southern troops [5/15 NYT, 
WP] 

May 15: In Sanaa, an Arab League delegation led 
by Muhammad Said Bayraqdar met with the dep- 
uty prime minister [5/16 FBIS] 

Southern soldiers announced that they were dis- 
tributing guns to civilians in Aden to strengthen the 
defense of the city Red Cross officials asked 
northern authorities to evacuate the al-Koud So- 
mali refugee camp [5/16 WSJ] 

Northern officials reported a Scud missile attack 
in the Qaa Rabah region near the village of Rawda 
caused no casualties [5/16 WP] 

May 16° Clashes were reported east of Aden 
Northern troops reported that they defeated south- 
ern troops 1n the oil-producing province of Shab- 
wah [5/17 WSJ] 

May 17: The Arab League delegation led by Bay- 
raqdar returned to Cairo without progress on me- 
diation attempts [5/17 FBIS, FT] 

In Washington, former Prime Minister al-Attas 
met with US assistant secretary of state for Near 
Eastern Affairs Robert Pelletreau to request US 
assistance in ending the conflict [5/18 WP] 
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Fighting was reported around the southern air- 

base of al-Anad, 40 kilometers north of Aden 
Northern forces claimed victory but southern 
forces stated that they maintained control Fighting 
was also reported in Zenyibar, 55 kilometers north- 
east of Aden [5/18 FT] 
May 20. Vice President al-Bidh declared an mde- 
pendent state of South Yemen as northern Presi- 
dent Salih declared a three-day ceasefire to mark 
the Id al-Adha festival [5/21 WP] 

Ahmad al-Shajanti, Yemen’s Arab League dele- 
gate, died 1n London, and was replaced by Ahmad 
Muhammad Luqman (5/23 FBIS] 

May 21: The ceasefire for Id al-Adha was broken 
shortly after 1t began as southern troops withdrew 
from al-Anad and northern troops pushed toward 
Aden [5/22 WP, 5/23 FBIS] 

May 22: Southern leader al-Bidh appointed former 
opposition leader Abd al-Rahman Alı al-Jiffri vice 
president of the southern republic and Haidar Abu 
Bakr al-Attas prume minister and announced the 
formation of a five-person presidential council 
[5/23 NYT] 

A mussile hit Aden, killing four people and 

wounding nine [5/23 FT] 
May 23: Al-Sharq al-Awsat reported that Abd 
Rabbuh Mansur Hadi, the Yemen defense minis- 
ter, and Muhammad Abdallah al-Batam, the Min- 
ister of Social Affairs and Security, were killed in a 
car accident in Sanaa [5/24 FBIS] 

A Scud missile hit Sanaa, killing at least 30 

people Northern forces advanced into Shabwah 
province in the south [5/24 WSJ] 
May 24. Northern troops passed through Manb and 
Shabwah provinces to seize the capital of Ataq 
within the oil-producing region A Scud missile in 
Sanaa killed 13 people and wounded 102 [5/25 WP] 
May 26: President Salih announced new cabinet 
appointments 

Abd al-Qadr Abd al-Rahman Ba Jammal, Deputy 
Prime Minister 

Faysal Uthman Bin Shamlan, Oil and Mineral 
Resources 

Ahmad Musaid Husayn, No portfolio given 

Southern troops launched a counter-offensive on 

al-Anad and were reportedly in control of the 
region Fighting continued in. Shabwah province 
northeast of Aden [5/27 FBIS] 
May 31: Following an appeal by Bahrain, Egypt, 
Kuwait, Oman, Saud: Arabia, and the UAE, the 
UN Secunty Council began debating a resolution 
calling for an immediate ceasefire and resumption 
of peace talks [5/30 FT, 6/1 WP] 

Northern troops surrounded Aden and took con- 
trol of land routes to the city 
June 1: Northern forces bombed Aden, killing at 
least ten people and wounding fifty as they ad- 
vanced to within ten miles of the city 

The United Nations adopted a resolution calling 
for an 1mmediate ceasefire, a cutoff of all arms 
shipments to Yemen, and a UN fact-finding mis- 
sion to be sent to Yemen [6/2 NYT, FI. 
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June 2: North Yemen endorsed the UN resolution 
calling for a ceasefire as northern troops launched 
missile attacks on Aden, wounding 20 people [6/3 FT] 

Southern leaders announced a cabinet 

Haidar Abu Bakr al-Attas, Prime Minister and 
Finance 

Muhammad Haidarah Masdus, Deputy Prime 
Minister 

Muhsin Muhammad Bin Abu Bakr Bin Farid, 
Planning and Development 

Salih Ubayd Ahmad, Transport and Communi- 
cations 

Abdallah Abd al-Mayid al-Asnaj, Foreign Affairs 

Adier Haythan Qasim Tahir, Defense 

Muhammad Said Abdallah Muhsin, Housing and 
Urban Planning 

Fadl Muhsin Abdallah, Fisheries 

Ahmad Alı al-Salami, Electricity and Water 

Salih Abu Bakr Bin Husaynun, Oil and Mineral 
Resources 

Muhammad Ah Ahmad, Interior and Security 

Abu Bakr Abd al-Razzaq Ba Dhib, Culture and 
Information 

Muhammad Sulayman Nasir, Agriculture and 
Water Resources 

Yahya Muhammad al-Jifri, Trade and Industry 

Ahmad Abdallah Yazidi, Local Government 

Abdallah Nasir Rashid, Installations and Main- 
tenance 

Muhammad Mahmud Nasir, Justice 

Abu Bakr al-Saqqaf, Education and Instruction 

Sayf Abdallah Said Jaradah, Health 

Ahmad Zayn Aydrus, Civil Service and Admin- 
istrative Reform 

Muhsin Ali Yasir, Labor 

Hazım Ah Shukn, Social Security and Social 
Affairs 

Muhammad Ahmad al-Ashid, Youth and Sports 

Mustafa Abd al-Rahman al-Attas, Religious 
Trusts and Guidance [6/3 FBIS] 

June 3: Northern troops took over Hawtah, 21 
mules north of Aden [6/4 WP] 

June 5: The northern government stated that it 
would not agree to a UN ceasefire because the Guif 
Cooperation Council states, especially Saudi Ara- 
bia, were threatening the peace by their alleged 
support of the south’s secession and their proposed 
intervention [6/6 NYT] 

Northern warplanes bombed Aden’s oil refinery, 
setting nearby storage facilities on fire [6/6 FT] 
June 6: The northern government announced a 
unilateral ceasefire [6/7 NYT] 

June 7: The ceasefire collapsed as both sides ac- 
cused the other of launching attacks [6/8 NYT] 
June 8: Lakhdar Brahimi, UN envoy to Yemen, 
arrived in Sanaa to negotiate a ceasefire [6/9 FBIS] 
June 12: At the southern headquarters of al- 
Mukalla, UN envoy Brahum met with southern 
Prime Minister al-Attas and President al-Bidh 
[6/14 FBIS] 

June 15: UN envoy Brahimi met with northern 
Presidept Salih ın Sanaa [6/16 FBIS] 


June 16: UN envoy Brahim: met with southern 
President al-Bidh and then travelled to Sanaa to 
meet with northern leaders [6/17 FT] 

Shelling ın Aden killed 18 people [6/17 NYT] 
June 17: Northern troops moved within six miles of 
Aden and reportedly were approaching Mukalla, 
the headquarters of southern President al-Bidh 
The southern leadership gave a ceasefire proposal 
to UN envoy Brahim: [6/18 WP] 

June 19: Southern jets bombed the northern city of 
Mukha, killing 17 people and wounding 33 [6/20 
FT, WSJ) 

In Cairo, UN envoy Brahimi met separately with 
northern and southern delegates to negotiate a 
ceasefire [6/20 FBIS] 

June 20: A rocket attack on Aden killed two people 
and wounded 17 [6/21 FBIS] 

June 21+ Fighting outside of Aden left 19 people 
dead and 71 wounded [6/22 FBIS] 

June 23: Northern forces bombed Aden, killing 12 
people and wounding 98 [6/24 WP] 

June 26: Northern troops launched a ground offen- 
sive west of Aden and reportedly broke through 
southern defenses at Bir Ahmad [6/27 NYT] 

Shelling in Aden killed 16 people and wounded 
45 others [6/27 FBIS} 

June 28. Northern troops attacked a coastal road 
leading from Aden to the south’s oil refinery, 
power station and military complex [6/29 FT] 

In New York, negotiations toward a ceasefire 
were held, led by UN envoy Brahim: and attended 
by southern Prime Minister al-Attas and northern 
Minister of Planning and Development Abd al- 
Karim al-Iryan: [6/29 FBIS] 

June 29: The Security Council approved the possi- 
ble deployment of an international force to monitor 
a ceasefire Government and southern forces 
agreed to a 48-hour ceasefire to begin midnight 30 
June [6/30 NYT] 

June 30: The ceasefire collapsed within hours as 
fighting broke out near Aden Russia announced 
that it had mediated a new truce [7/1 NYT] 

July 1: Fighting ın Aden killed six people and 
wounded 34 [7/2 FBIS] 

A ceasefire signed in Moscow on 30 June to 
begin 1 July collapsed within minutes [7/5 FBIS] 
July 3: Northern oil production was interrupted by 
a southern air raid at Marb Northern troops 
bombed Aden, killing 17 people and wounding 23 
[7/4 FT] 

July 4: Thirty-two people were killed and 175 
wounded ın shelhng in Aden [7/5 FBIS] 

July 5: Northern forces captured al-Mukalla, the 
headquarters of southern President al-Bidh [7/5 
FBIS] 

July 6: Southern forces were negotiating the sur- 
render of remaining southern positions in Aden as 
northern troops seized two suburbs Northern 
troops had control of Mukalla and the southern oil 
producing facilities at Masalah Southern President 
al-Bidh reportedly fled Mukalla for an area near the 
border with Oman [7/7 FT] 


July 7: Government troops claimed victory after 
taking control of Aden Southern President al-Bidh 
and five of his aides reportedly fled by boat to 
Oman, where they requested asylum [7/8 NYT] 
July 10: Southern troops withdrew from Sayum, in 
the Hadhramaut province, and from al-Mahrah 
province Southern leaders reportedly took mate- 
nel including aircrafts and navy boats and fled to 
Dnbouti, Oman, and Saudi Arabia. [7/11 WP] 
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President Salih ordered the withdrawal of north- 
ern troops from Aden and the deployment of a 
police force [7/11 FT] 

July 13: Northern president Salih announced cabi- 
net changes 

Al-Tayyib Ibrahim Muhammad Khayr, Interior 

Kabosho Kuku, Communication and Tourism 
[7/14 FBIS] 
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JORDAN 


From Abdullah to Hussein: Jordan in 
Transition, by Robert B Satloff Oxford and 
New York. Oxford University Press, 1994 
xv + 175 pages Notes to p 232 Bibl top 
245 Index to p 251 $39 95 


Reviewed by Richard B Parker 


This 1s a finely-detailed history of royal rule 
1n Jordan from the death of King Abdullah in 
1951 through the brief reign of King Talal, to 
the emergence of King Hussein ın full com- 
mand following the crisis of 1957 It 1s based 
on extensive interviewing of survivors and 
descendants of the principal actors, on Arab, 
Israeli, and Western wntings, and on docu- 
ments from the archives of the British For- 
eign Office and the Department of State, as 
well as on Jordanian and Israeli state ar- 
chives 

Satloff describes and analyzes Abdullah’s 
rule through ''king's men" (p 7) and how 
Hussein eventually came around to the same 
strategy While there may be more detail than 
many people will want on the domestic polt- 
tics of Jordan and the roles of people like 
King Talal, Queen Zayn, Tawfiq Abul Huda, 


Book Reviews 


and Samir Rifa’1, serious students of the era 
and anyone who was concerned with Jordan 
during that period will find this fascinating 
Satloff does not answer all the questions 
about the Zerga affair (Hussein’s ‘‘counter 
coup" in 1957), but he has produced what 
appears to be the most accurate account of 
that matter, as well as of the abortive attempt 
by General Templer to secure Jordan's acces- 
sion to the Baghdad Pact in 1955 and the 
subsequent ouster of Glubb Pasha, to be 
published to date 

There are a few minor points where one 
might take issue with Satloff's interpretation 
of events, particularly those relating to US 
policy For instance, he lists two ‘‘para- 
mount" factors as to why Washington 
changed tack and began supporting Jordan 
with budgetary and military assistance in 
1957 One was that the Americans clearly 
were impressed with Hussein’s efforts on his 
own behalf, and notably his courage The 
second was the realization that a small invest- 
ment could have far-reaching results ‘What 
might have seemed to be paltry amounts in 
American terms—as little as $2 5 millon—in 
a financial crisis in June 1957, for example, 
could make all the difference to the Jordani- 
ans’’ (p 173) Certainly Hussein’s courage 
and his efforts to help himself were a very 
important factor influencing attitudes in 
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Washington, but this reviewer, who was the 
Jordan desk officer in the Department of 
State at the time, does not recall the paltn- 
ness of the sums involved as being much of a 
factor, although the fact that they were well 
within our capabilities clearly made it easier 
to spend them The $2 5 million was money 
the Bureau of Near Eastern and South Asian 
Affairs was attempting (successfully) to get 
the International Cooperation Administration 
(ICA) to add to the $7 5 million in budgetary 
aid to which it had already agreed. ICA's 
resistance indicated that it did not think the 
sum was all that paltry. (We dealt in smaller 
sums in those days, before the megahandouts 
to Israel and Egypt changed our perceptions 
of what real money was ) 

To this reviewer's recollection, the most 
important single factor behind the American 
decision to come to Hussein's aid was the 
realization that his kingdom could not disap- 
pear peacefully—that Israel would move to 
occupy the West Bank and the Arab states 
would have to respond militarily. This would 
mean another Arab-Israeli war, with the risk 
of Soviet involvement, people in the US 
government thought it was important to avoid 
that 

Although the book 1s adapted from Sat- 
loff's Oxford doctoral dissertation, 1t does not 
read like one, being readable and well-edited 
There are copious footnotes and an 1mpres- 
sive bibliography of works in Arabic, En- 
glish, French, and Hebrew There are 
remarkably few spelling or typographical er- 
rors The footnotes would be more useful to 
the reader 1f there were a list of personages 
being quoted, identified as to the job they 
held at the time Even as someone who knew 
most of the Jordanian figures being discussed 
and most of the British and American diplo- 
mats involved, the reviewer was stumped by 
some of the unidentified names in the foot- 
notes 

Robert Satloff is Martin Indyk's successor 
as executive director of the Washington In- 
stitute for Near East Policy, the AIPAC 
spinoff thinktank. It is encouraging to have an 
open-minded Arabist in that job 


Richard B Parker is an independent writer 
and lecturer His latest book is The Politics of 
Miscalculation in the Middle East (Blooming- 
ton Indiana University Press, 1993) 


Home and Homeland: The Dialogics of 
Tribal and National Identities in Jordan, 
by Linda L Layne Princeton Princeton 
University Press, 1994 xvn + 159 pages 
Refs top 178 Index to p 188 $29 95. 


Reviewed by Michael R Fischbach 


Home and Homeland offers a wide-ranging 
discussion of how social and political actors 
understand tribal and national identity in Jor- 
dan, as well as how the two concepts interact 
with and affect one another conceptually 
Focusing on the ' Abbad tribes of the Jordan 
Valley, Linda Layne analyzes how members 
of one particular ‘‘bedoum” confederation 
forge their dual identity as tribespeople and 
as Jordanian citizens Rejecting the ‘‘pigeon- 
hole” approach by which outsiders try to 
force Middle Easterners into distinct and 
immutable categories of 1dentity, Layne uses 
post-modern frameworks to examine how the 
'Abbad—and by extension, Jordamians in 
general—construct their own identities 
through their ‘everyday practices of making 
a place ın the world” (p 29) 

Layne's argument focuses on two aspects 
of 'Abbadi life how they build their homes 
and utilize domestic space within them (the 
construction of tribal identity), and how they 
voted during the 1984 parliamentary by-elec- 
tions (the demonstration of national identity) 
She argues that the nondiscursive knowledge 
shared through social functions such as erect- 
ing homes and tents, arranging floor space, 
and stacking cushions not only tells us about 
' Abbadi self-perception, but 1s *' illustra- 
tive of collective identity-making ın Jordan 
more broadly" (p 73) Layne ties home more 
directly to homeland ın her analysis of how 
'Abbadis voted in 1984 Following her discus- 
sion of the debates 1n Jordan during the 1980s 
over whether tribalism 1s compatible with 
modern citizenship, the author concludes 
that 'Abbadi voting behavior demonstrates 


that they were able to function fully as par- 
ticipants 1n modern Jordanian society while 
retaining their tribal identity 

Layne also correctly notes the regime’s 
important contribution to tribal and national 
identities through the propagation and dis- 
play of “authentic” Jordanian traditions and 
culture, and discusses King Hussein's role in 
setting the tone of what these 1dentities con- 
stitute Layne approaches national identity in 
the same way that she does tribal identity, 
positing that the former ** derive[s] from 
similar approaches to space and time" as 
does the latter (p 143) 

Throughout, Layne insists that the sharp 
line often drawn between tribal and national 
identities by outsiders 1s not only false but 
also dismisses the complex ''dialogics" of 
identity She asserts that for the 'Abbad— 
and Jordanian society at large—tribal and 
national identities are in dialogic relation- 
ships with one another Each denies its 
meaning from and, in turn, conditions the 
meaning of the other 

While sophisticated, Layne’s approach 
nevertheless is too narrow for understanding 
'Abbadi and wider Jordanian identity ‘‘Mak- 
ing a place in the world" is not merely a 
psycho-social endeavor but a process indeli- 
bly shaped by the socio-economic, cultural, 
and political forces impacting upon that 
world Layne correctly identifies issues like 
the 'Abbadis' incorporation into a capitalist 
market economy and the role played by the 
state 1n forging national identity as factors 
impinging upon their identity But her analy- 
sts should extend beyond studying how mat- 
tresses are stacked and who-sits-where (the 
questions of discourse and interpersonal re- 
lationships) to take a greater account of such 
wider socio-economic and political forces at 
work in Jordan For example, how did the 
Emurate affect tribal and national identity 
through such institutions as the Tribal Ad- 
ministration, the Bedouin Control Board, the 
Tribal Laws, and the Desert Patrol? How did 
the droughts of the 1930s and 1940s affect 
bedouin livelthoods? How does contempo- 
rary Jordan affect identity through the special 
electoral constituencies awarded to certain 
bedoun? How did the sweeping land settle- 
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ment campaign redefine the relationship be- 
tween home and homeland? How did the 
influx of Palestinians beginning in Ottoman 
times and Jordan’s subsequent and intimate 
relationship with Palestine affect national 
identity? These are but a few of the vital 
issues begging to be introduced more force- 
fully into Layne’s discussion 

In addition, the author’s terms of reference 
should be broadened She should look be- 
yond one bedown tribe to include a wider 
discussion of other bedouin and, especially, 
non-bedouin tribes (particularly ın areas like 
northern Jordan, where other national and 
local identities impinge upon the concepts of 
tribal and Jordanian identity) An analysis of 
Palestinian conceptions of “‘Jordanian’’ iden- 
tity 1s also necessary to complete the picture 
Nevertheless, Home and Homeland offers a 
lively and carefully-constructed argument 
that will enhance the hterature on Jordan, 
tribalism, and nationalism in the Middle East 


Michael R. Fischbach, Department of His- 
tory, Randolph-Macon College 


SAUDI ARABIA 


The Making of Saudi Arabia, 1916-1936: 
From Chieftaincy to Monarchical State, 
by Joseph Kostiner Oxford and New York 
Oxford University Press, 1993 xu + 191 
pages Appends to p 206 Notes to p 245 
Bibl to p 255 Index to p 260 $39 95 


Reviewed by David E Long 


This concise and extremely well-researched 
study provides one of the most lucid histori- 
cal accounts of the evolution of modern Saudi 
Arabia to appear 1n recent years Although it 
does not break new ground, it nevertheless 
brings together 1n a single volume many dis- 
parate and often contradictory sources of the 
period, including diplomatic dispatches and 
eyewitness accounts 

The stated purpose of the book 1s to trace 
the transformation of the Saudi state from a 
tribal polity, which the author calls a ‘‘chief- 
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taincy," to a more centralized state He 
asserts that as a result of World War I, 
processes were set in motion that trans- 
formed the Saudi state into its present form 
Among them were British intervention in 
regional affairs, and the use of Abd al-Aziz's 
tribal warriors, the Ikhwan (Brethren), to 
spread Saudi political authority by the sword 
and moral authority through proselytization 
to ‘‘Wahhabism " The Ikhwan proved to be 
poor nation-builders, however, and in the late 
1920s and early 1930s, Abd al-Aziz was 
forced to subdue the tribes, eradicating their 
independent political power, and thus suc- 
ceeding in realizing his vision of a centralized 
state 

The book ıs both history and political sci- 
ence As history, it 15 very well done, partic- 
ularly as diplomatic history The author 
carefully weaves the political and military 
maneuverings of Abd al-Aziz, the tribes, the 
neighboring states, and the British into an 
1ntegrated narrative that enables the reader to 
see how each influences the policies of the 
other If there 1s a weakness, it 1s the ten- 
dency to emphasize discrete events (such as 
British political machinations) over interper- 
sonal relationships ın explaining underlying 
motivations for Abd al-Aziz's policies This 
gives the book a slightly mechanical, deter- 
ministic cast that varies sharply from the 
person-orientated Saudi approach to deci- 
sion-making 

The book fares less well as political sci- 
ence Its ‘‘Onentalist’’ focus on tribal politics 
overlooks other equally or even more impor- 
tant factors contributing to the evolution of 
the Saudi state For example, while convinc- 
ingly tracing the collapse of independent and 
generally fractious tribal political power, it 
virtually ignores the centrality of tribally- 
based extended families in Saudi society, a 
major source of social and, hence, political 
cohesion 

The period under analysis, 1916-1936, 1s 
also restrictive The author contends that 
prior to 1916, Abd al-Aziz’s rule ‘‘was typical 
of the political entities that had coalesced and 
dissolved in the Arabian Peninsula for centu- 
nes” dp 185), by 1936, the transition to a 
centralized state essentially had taken place 


Despite Abd al-Aziz’s extraordinary achieve- 
ment in founding the modern Saudi state, 
however, its permanence was probably no 
more assured in 1936 than previous Saudi 
states, particularly rf Abd al-Aziz suddenly 
had left the scene 

Another major factor in the evolution of 
the modern Saudi state that 1s outside the 
scope of the book is oil wealth, which did not 
accrue significantly until after World War II 
Its impact as a mitigating force on irredentist 
tendencies of formerly-independent but non- 
oil-producing areas, such as the Hyaz and 
Asir, to say nothing of the major tribes, 1s 
incalculable The concentration of oil wealth 
in the hands of the government also has been 
an important factor Saudi Arabia ıs a classic 
example of a rentier state, creating an eco- 
nomic dependency on the government as the 
country’s primary source of income 

A more trivial criticism 1s the rather self- 
conscious use of ‘‘authorities’’ and method- 
ological conceptualizations to buttress 
arguments defending what the author’s own 
analysis makes quite obvious The author 
also might have explained in more depth the 
nature of the ‘‘Wahhabi’’ revival movement, 
including aversion to the name itself. Follow- 
ers called themselves Muwahhidin (Umtan- 
ans), not Wahhabis, and their doctrine 1s 
Tawhid (monotheism), not Wahhabism 

These criticisms notwithstanding, the au- 
thor must be highly commended for produc- 
ing an excellent study of a very important 
stage ın Saudi history It 1s must reading for 
anyone truly interested 1n understanding the 
antecedents of present-day Saudi Arabia 


David E Long is a consultant associated 
with C&O Resources A retired diplomat, he 
is author of numerous books on Saudi Arabia 
and the Middle East 


ARAB-ISRAELI 
RELATIONS 


Revolution Until Victory? The Politics 
and History of the PLO, by Barry Rubin 
Cambridge, MA and London Harvard Uni- 


versity Press, 1994 xm + 207 pages Notes to 
p 246. Bibl top 258 Gloss top 259 Index 
top 271 $2495 


Reviewed by As'ad AbuKhalil 


While there is a large body of literature 
written 1n English on the PLO, the scholarly 
interest in the Palestinian national movement 
has been scant. There is still a need for a 
fairly objective treatment of Palestiman poli- 
tics and ideologies This book intends to offer 
a general—indeed, too general—account of 
the organization's history and politics The 
task of illustrating the incompetence, corrup- 
tion, and, ın some cases, utter stupidity of 
PLO leaders 1s not difficult Barry Rubin 
pursued this task with zeal 

It is perhaps difficult to write an objective 
account of any aspect of the highly-charged, 
emotional issues of the Arab-Israeli conflict 
However, the author of this book does not 
even attempt to be aware of his biases Rubin 
approaches the subject of his study with 
hostility He relishes in digging out the most 
crude and vulgar statements by PLO leaders 
To be sure, many PLO leaders have made 
very troublesome remarks over the years, but 
Rubin’s book appears as a comprehensive 
compilation of the most unwise statements 
ever made by PLO leaders The statements 
that “PLO leaders advocated the deliberate 
massacre of men, women, and children" (p 
XH) 1s quite inaccurate This is not to say that 
PLO actions—and Israeh actions, for that 
matter—did not result in the deaths of women 
and children But to 1magine PLO leaders 
advocating publicly the death of innocent 
people 1s, especially since Rubin provides no 
documentation in this regard, implausible 
He also was unwise to accept the credibility 
of the highly-irresponsible and sensational 
(not to mention the vehemently anti-Palestin- 
ian) Italian journalist Oriana Fallaci, who 
quotes Yasir Arafat telling her ''We don't 
want peace We want war, victory Peace for 
us means the destruction of Israel and noth- 
ing else" (p 41) This statement—and it 1s 
doubtful whether Arafat ever made it—fits 
nicely with the propaganda interests of Israel 
and its supporters 
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The version of history of the Arab-Israelt 
conflict that 1s presented by Rubin is unques- 
tionably favorable toward the Israelis So 
insistent ıs Rubin on not damaging the image 
of Israel, which appears in the book as a 
passive state led by ethical pacifists, that he 
refers to the destruction of Palestinian vil- 
lages by Israel in 1948 ın this manner ‘‘An 
estimated 450 abandoned Palestinian Arab 
villages within Israel’s borders had disap- 
peared" (p 4) Unless the author believes 
some mysterious act of nature made those 
villages **disappear," he can refer to Israeli 
archives for the details on the destruction of 
the villages In a section on the civil war in 
Lebanon, Rubin's list of evil-doers excludes, 
surprisingly, Israel (p 55) This omission 
figures as a problem throughout the book 
The author faults the Palestinians (p 13) for 
not seeking ‘‘moderation or compromise" in 
the wake of the 1967 defeat without mention- 
1ng that Israeli leaders refused at the time to 
acknowledge the very existence of the Pales- 
tinian people While he 1s at pains to list the 
violent acts of the PLO one by one, Rubin is 
disinterested 1n Israel: violent actions against 
Palestimans as if they had no impact on 
Palestinian thinking and politics. He relies on 
the authority of Israeli terrorism experts to 
enumerate terrorist acts by Palestinians (p 
25) Yet, research 1s not the basis of docu- 
mentation for this book, which ıs based pri- 
manly on FBIS-translated interviews with 
PLO leaders, unless one counts the author's 
“small dinner party” with then Iraqi Foreign 
Minister Tariq Aziz (p 133) 

Although the author is a knowledgeable 
observer of the Middle East, mistakes and 
factual errors exist. Ilyas Sarkis was presi- 
dent, not prime minister of Lebanon (p 218), 
US Ambassador Francis Meloy was assassi- 
nated by the Socialist Arab Action Party- 
Lebanon, and not by the PFLP (p 215), 
Nayif Hawatimah is not "highly" or ‘‘West- 
ern" educated (p 30), Samir Franyryyah is a 
Lebanese, not Palestinian, intellectual (p 
49), and the story of the Islamic significance 
of the name ‘‘Abu 'Ammar"' (which was first 
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suggested by Bernard Lewis)! was repeated 
(p 6), although Arafat himself has indicated 
that 1t was based on the root of 'Amr, which 
referred to his construction (’J‘mar) activity 
in Kuwait In sum, Rubin has produced a 
journalistic book that 1s of little use to schol- 
ars or students Its publication by a major 
university press indicates that the lines be- 
tween commercial and academic publishing 
are being eroded Maybe the nature of the 
subject and the anti-Palestinian cast of the 
book make 1t appealing to US publishers 

It cannot be denied that many PLO officials 
and many Arab leaders have made, and un- 
fortunately continue to make, anti-Jewish 
statements The author 1s right 1n criticizing 
the popularity of conspiracy theories (con- 
taining classical elements of anti-Semitism) 
among Arab intellectuals But the moral po- 
sition of the author 1s weak because he ıs 
undisturbed by Israeli treatment and percep- 
tions of Palestinians, and Arabs ın general 
He also caricatures the positions of those 
academics who have criticized the US official 
bias against the Palestimans (p 171) He 
argues that US support for Israel has not hurt 
US interests because the Arab regimes are 
still predominantly pro-American Yet, Ru- 
bin surely knows that those critics of US 
policy never intended to say that US hostility 
toward the Palestimans eventually would 
alienate the Saudi royal family The critics of 
US policy, in this context, have warned 
against the increasing popular antipathy to 
the United States among the Arab masses 
Those criticisms and that warning are still 
sound The support of those regimes does 
not—and will not—translate into Arab popu- 
lar love for the United States 

It 1s unfortunate that the author (a trained 
historian of the Middle East) did not produce 
a book that would be of use to students and 
scholars This work will merely serve as 
additional evidence of the **evil" of the Pal- 
estiman national movement for those con- 
stantly looking for ways to discredit the PLO, 
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@] Bernard Lewis, ‘‘The Return of Islam," 
Commentary, no 62 (January 1976), pp 39-49 


which admittedly does an excellent job of 
discrediting itself 


As‘ad AbuKhalhl ıs assistant professor of 
political science at Califorma State Univer- 
sity, Stanislaus, and research associate at 
the Center for Middle Eastern Studies at the 
University of Califorma, Berkeley 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


Ottoman Manufacturing in the Age of the 
Industrial Revolution, by Donald Quataert 
Cambridge and New York Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1993 xvn + 177 pages Notes 
to p 206 Bibl to p 218 Index to p 224 
$59 95 


Reviewed by Robert L Tignor 


The field of economic history, all but dead in 
mainline history and economic departments 
in the United States, enjoys a lively existence 
in the study of Third World countries, as 
Donald Quataert demonstrates 1n his 1mpec- 
cably researched and informative book on 
manufacturing 1n the Ottoman empire in the 
nineteenth century To be sure, Quataert's 
book may remind readers of just how much of 
a **dismal science" economics truly 1s This 
1s no easy read, with an irresistible narrative 
line Quite the contrary, it 1s a story full of 
numbing details ın places—thistory from the 
bottom up almost with a vengeance—but 1n 
the end it offers penetrating insights into 
crucial questions on the economic develop- 
ment of the Third World Although only the 
most avid practitioners of nineteenth-century 
Ottoman economic history are likely to read 
the book from beginning to end, anyone 
concerned with issues of manufacturing and 
deindustrialization will profit from Quataert’s 
stimulating and lucid introduction and con- 
clusion and will want to look further into 
individual chapters Additionally, any reader 
interested in the economic routines of ordi- 
nary Ottoman men and women will find much 
of worth here 


The title of the book, Ottoman Manufac- 
turing in the Age of the Industrial Revolution 
is a little misleading. In the first place, the 
book does not treat all manufacturing activi- 
ties There 1s no discussion of metal working 
and food processing, certamly areas of im- 
portance to the Ottoman manufacturing sec- 
tor The book deals entirely with textiles of 
all kinds—cotton, silk, and wool—and all 
processing stages—carding, spinning, dye- 
ing, and weaving Its time frame 1s 1800 to 
1914, therefore, 1t stretches the conventional 
definition of the industrial revolution by sev- 
eral decades It deals with only a part of the 
Ottoman empire, albeit its heartland Anato- 
lia, Iraq, Macedonia, and Northern Syria. 
Excluded are Egypt and North Africa for the 
obvious reason that they were only loosely 
administered from Istanbul and then came 
under European colonial rule at the end of the 
century Also excluded are Palestine and 
Southern Syria on the grounds that these 
areas have been studied fully elsewhere 
These exclusions are well justified, for the 
study assembles a vast body of documenta- 
tion on what was undoubtedly the key 1ndus- 
try ın the  nineteenth-century world 
economy—textiles Quataert’s data collec- 
tion, a research tour de force, 1s unlikely to 
be duplicated 

The yield from the author's prodigious 
forays into neglected consular reports, Board 
of Trade documents, and archival collections 
in Turkey and all over Western Europe and 
the United States 1s a bountrful, in places 
controversial, set of generalizations The first 
finding, for which there can now be no reser- 
vations, 1s that any notion of overall indus- 
tral decline, or what some historians, 
influenced by the work on Indian history, 
have called deindustrialization, must be 
abandoned In the heartland of the Ottoman 
empire there was a greater output from man- 
ufactunng in 1914 than there had been in 
1800 The reason why so many others ob- 
served decline rather than growth was that 
they fixed their purview on guilds, big facto- 
ries, and state policy and did not look beyond 
the central Turkish archives If, instead, they 
had viewed the countryside, paying attention 
to handicrafts inside homes and small work- 
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shops, as did the author, a quite different 
picture of bustling, even cut-throat, eco- 
nomic competition would have emerged 
Small Ottoman spinners and weavers pre- 
served much of the domestic cotton textile 
market for themselves, while silk reelers and 
carpet manufacturers even created a flourish- 
ing export market Yet Ottoman handicraft 
industries persisted despite heavy personal 
costs Higher-cost manufacturers gave way 
to lower-cost producers, the centers of man- 
ufacturing moved dramatically from decade 
to decade 


Robert L Tignor, Department of History, 
Princeton University 


LITERATURE 


In a Persian Mirror: Images of the West 
and Westerners in Iranian Fiction, by 
MR. Ghanoonparvar Austin University of 
Texas Press, 1993 xim + 143 pages Notes to 
p 159 Bibl top 172 Index top 177 $30 00 
cloth $12 95 paper 


Reviewed by Hasan Javadi 


The extreme anti-Western actions and attı- 
tudes of some Iramans, since the Iranian 
revolution of 1979, have astonished and dis- 
mayed the West, which has characterized 
Iranian positions as irrational and inexplic- 
able Mohammad Reza Ghanoonparvar's In a 
Persian Mirror explores the genesis of this 
phenomena and reveals that these attitudes 
did not develop suddenly but, rather, evolved 
over more than two centuries of Iranian- 
Western contact 

Ghanoonparvar's study begins in the nine- 
teenth century just before the introduction of 
the Western literary genre of the novel and 
short story into the rich tradition of Persian 
hterature The Travels of Mirza Abu Taleb 
Khan, an Iranian who resided in India and 
traveled to England and France in the early 
1800s, and the Safarnameh of Ibrahim Sah- 
hafbashi, who traveled to the United States in 
the late-nineteenth century, give a fascinating 
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account of the West as seen through the eyes 
of Iranians The author also mentions Mirza 
Abul-Hasan Khan Ilchi, who became a cen- 
tral figure of London's high society on ac- 
count of his witty comments and flamboyant 
manners, and served, at least partially, as a 
model for the roguish Hay Baba in the two 
novels of James Morier Most of these travel 
accounts document Iranian suspicions of the 
British and the Russians because of their 
involvement in the affairs of Iran Neverthe- 
less, Western progress 1n social, economic, 
and technological matters are considered 
with admiration, and Western democratic 
ideas find ther way into the Constitutional 
Revolution of 1906-1911 

Ghanoonparvar introduces a wide range of 
fiction and short stories Authors such as 
Mohammad Ali Jamalzadeh, Mohammad He- 
jazi, Sadeq Hedayat, and Muhammad Ma- 
s'ud present a spectrum of 1deas about the 
West In general, life 1n Europe 1s romanti- 
cized and contrasted with the harsh realities 
of Iranian hfe 

While pointing out that the works of writ- 
ers such as Jalal Al-e Ahmad and Gholam- 
Husain Sa’edi ‘‘become themselves the 
literary representations of dissent against 
the Western influences in Iran," Ghanoon- 
parvar says ‘‘Nevertheless, it should be 
kept 1n mind that anti-Western sentiments of 
the kind discussed here do not stem from a 
sense of hatred for the Other, in this case, 
the West Rather, they should be viewed as 
Iramian reactions to the Western cultural and 
political threat, the purpose of which 1s 
ultimately self-production and the preserva- 
tion of their cultural and political identity" 
(pp 80-1) 

In the last chapter of the book, which 
covers the post-revolution period, sentiments 
that had been suppressed during Muhammad 
Reza Pahlavi’s regime, particularly after the 
fall of the government of Muhammad Mos- 
saddegh in 1953, suddenly find release with 
the Islamic revolution and its anti-American 
propaganda Among the works that depict 
their American characters in the tradition of 
"the ugly American," perhaps Reza Barahe- 


ni’s Mysteries of My Homeland! 1s the most 
prominent The America of Baraheni's novel 
is the United States government, and the 
American people are merely its instruments 
However, most of the Iranian writers dealing 
with American characters are not so mono- 
lithic ın their presentation of Americans 

Ghanoonparvar also discusses a fascinat- 
ing group of writers who describe the di- 
lemma of Iramans who fled from the Iranian 
government and came to the West, yet who 
were unable to cope with Western ways of 
life One good example 1s Mahmud Golab- 
derei's Dal (eagle),2 whose hero, Nabi, 1mmi- 
grates to Sweden some time after his wife and 
two daughters and finds them totally 
changed Ghanoonparvar says ‘‘[Nabi’s] es- 
cape to the West has brought him into a world 
that seems more alien and even more intoler- 
able to him than the one which he has left 
behind" (p 129) Ghanoonparvar shows how 
Iranian respect for Western progress 1n sci- 
ence and technology has caused Iramans to 
emulate the West and devalue their own 
culture Atthe same time, however, imitating 
Western culture has threatened to destroy 
traditional Iranian values and lifestyles, par- 
ticularly for those Iranians who were forced 
to come to the West 

In a Persian Mirror presents, through Ira- 
nian works of fiction, a fascinating and in- 
depth study of how the Iraman psyche 
confronts the West As the author expresses 
**In the mirror of their fiction, Iranian writers 
have made an effort to understand and deal 
with the West, an introspective effort that 
implicitly reveals the reality of the impact of 
the West on their political, social, philosoph- 
ical, economic, and cultural existence" (p 
143) 


Hasan Javadi is retired from The University 
of California, Berkeley, where he taught Per- 
sian literature for sixteen years He has 
translated many works by renowned Perstan 
authors into English and is the author of 
Satire in Persian Literature (Cranbury, NJ 
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Fairleigh Dickinson, 1988) and Persian Later- 
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MODERN HISTORY AND 
POLITICS 


State and Society in Syria and Lebanon, 
ed by Youssef M Chouein. New York. St 
Martin's Press, 1993. xvin + 129 pages 
Notes to p 149 Index to p 158 $45 00 


Reviewed by Fred H Lawson 


Of the ten essays included in this collection, 
seven deserve consideration by students of 
Syrian and Lebanese affairs, six for the em- 
pirical material they contain, and one for the 
conceptual issues it raises By far the longest 
and most important of the volume's chapters 
1s Abdul-Karim Rafeq's lucid overview of 
political and social trends 1n Syria during the 
brief interval between the end of the First 
World War and the beginning of the French 
mandate Rafeq offers insightful remarks con- 
cerning the formation of the Arab govern- 
ment of Amir Faisal, relations between the 
Hashim leadership and the Turkish national 
movement, led by Mustafa Kamal, the intro- 
duction of military conscription by the new 
regime in Damascus, and the various anti- 
French rebellions that erupted in the Synan 
countryside during 1919-20 The account 
rests on a wide range of sources, including 
key Syrian histories of the period (most no- 
tably those of Yusuf al-Hakim and Khair- 
iyyah Qasimiyyah), documents housed in 
both the Synan Directorate of Historical 
Documents and the US National Archives, 
and the Faisal government’s official newspa- 
per, al-'Asimah Anyone looking either for a 
short summary of the state of current knowl- 
edge concerning this era or for a prospective 
thesis topic should be sure to read Rafeq's 
stimulating survey 

Equally engaging, if somewhat less coher- 
ent and a good deal less authoritative, 1s 
Carolyn Gates’s discussion of the collapse of 
the Syrian-Lebanese customs union The es- 
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say’s explicit argument—that the sharply- 
divergent economic policies adopted by the 
two governments eventually proved mutually 
incompatible—is not as compelling as one 
that remains largely implicit Gates suggests 
that the interests of the rich merchants of 
Beirut conflicted not only with those of the 
Syrian states, but also with those of smaller- 
scale Lebanese traders, manufacturers, and 
farmers Struggles inside Lebanon thus set 
the stage for the government's rejection of 
Syria's March 1950 proposal to unify the two 
economies Elaborating on this second line of 
argument might clear up such discrepancies 
as the one between Gates's assertion that the 
Lebanese authorities "consciously chose to 
establish an environment conducive to the 
development of trade, international finance, 
and services, which did not require a strong 
state or state economic interventionism"' (p 
75), and her observation that at the end of 
1947 “Lebanon reinstituted trade controls 
(due to an internal economuc crisis) and 
agreed 1nformally to follow joint Syro-Leba- 
nese economic policies" (p 77, emphasis 
added) 

Wayih Kawtharan: offers a useful summary 
of French rationales for setting up separate 
mandatory administrations in Greater Leba- 
non and Syria. Lengthy quotations from the 
confidential memoranda and reports of the 
period provide a clear picture of the terms in 
which French officials conceived the issues at 
hand Similarly, Ghayth N Armanazi sum- 
marizes Syrian pronouncements regarding 
the 1990-91 gulf crisis, highlighting the fun- 
damental ambivalence that characterized 
Damascus’s position toward Baghdad 
throughout the conflict Fida Nasrallah’s ac- 
count of the background, content, and impact 
of the May 1991 Syrian-Lebanese Treaty of 
Brotherhood, Cooperation, and Coordination 
lays out the details of the negotiations and the 
resulting agreement in a generally straightfor- 
ward manner, although the author's personal 
sentiments become more evident as the essay 
goes on Huda Hawwa's description of trends 
in the Syrian economy has the virtue of 
bringing the story up to the start of the 1990s 

More ambitious conceptually 1s Safia Saa- 
deh's attempt to show that Lebanese s®ciety 
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1s structured not according to communal or 
class relations, but by caste Saadeh 1s surely 
nght to criticize those who assume that trib- 
alism, sectarianism, or communalism lies at 
the heart of Lebanese politics (p 65), and she 
1s also on solid ground when she observes 
that ‘‘in castes communities are ranked, 
while in class, ıt 1s individuals who are 
ranked”’ (pp. 65-66) But her characterization 
of post-1945 Lebanon as a caste system runs 
up against two major difficulties First, the 
notion of caste assumes that one collectivity 
enjoys unassailable dominance, whereas the 
Lebanese electoral system simply ensured a 
Maronite plurality (p 71) Consequently, 
cross-community coalitions not only have 
been possible but central to the country’s 
political affairs, and even though no Shi‘ 
could become president, Maronites can 
hardly be said to have monopolized the pre- 
1975 political system Second, Saadeh’s ap- 
parent inability to decide how many castes 
have been present in Lebanon underscores 
the difference between societies such as In- 
dia, 1n which caste identity 1s acknowledged 
by the populace, and one such as Lebanon, 
where caste rankings are inferred by the 
analyst To the extent that caste 1s defined 
according to who controls the institutions and 
resources in local society, caste not only 
becomes indistinguishable from class but ın- 
ferior to it as an analytical tool 


Fred H Lawson, Department of Govern- 
ment, Mills College 


Rethinking Middle East Politics, by Simon 
Bromley Austin University of Texas Press, 
1994 vim + 188 pages Append top 191 
Bibl top 199 Index to p 203 $39 50 cloth. 
$14 95 paper 


Reviewed by Roger Owen 


Rethinking Middle East Politics 1s the rather 
misleading title for a clearly-argued, thought- 
provoking book that 1s really about the need 
to take another look at the theories of the 
development of the Middle Eastern state Its 
aim 1s*to set out the general, world-historical 


processes at work, while at the same time to 
allow for specific local differences This 1s a 
method suggested in the recent work of Fred 
Halliday, Sami Zubaida, and others, but one 
which, ıt seems, the author sees as demand- 
ing further elaboration in order to provide the 
type of comprehensive theoretical unpinning 
required for the analysis of Third World state 
formation.! 

His own method begins with a close exam- 
1nation of two sets of existing analyses, those 
Weberian and those Marxist in origin. The 
former are ruled out for the way in which 
they, essentially, privilege Western develop- 
ment and then explain non-Western patterns 
as simply a deviation from this norm This 
leaves the latter, which offer a working hy- 
pothesis that does not build cultural judg- 
ments into its explanation In this reading, 
the creation of dependent capitalist. states 
becomes a project of advanced capitalist 
ones, while making the outcome ın any case 
the result of the specific sets of social rela- 
tons to be found within the new borders, 
wherever established 

There 1s much to commend such an ap- 
proach in terms of its central focus on the 
process of state formation and economic de- 
velopment in difficult circumstances, as well 
as in the extensive checklist of vanables— 
historical, economic, social, etc —that ıt sug- 
gests should be taken into account for a 
complete explanation of this process Fur- 
thermore, its use 1n the case of Turkey or 
pre-revolutionary Egypt already 1s beginning 
to yield rich dividends in the hands of writers 
like Caglar Keyder, Robert Vitalis, and oth- 
ers, whose focus has been on the formation of 
a capitalist state 1n which, as Bromley notes, 
the economy begins to emerge as the distinct 
realm of private property and in which juris- 
diction and coercion become separated from 
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1 See, for example, State and Ideology in 
the Middle East, ed by Fred Halliday and Hamza 
Alavi (Basingstoke, UK Macmillan, 1988), Intro , 
and Islam: The People and the State, by Sam 
Zubaida (London and New York Routledge, 
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the personal power of the possessing class- 
es? 

Nevertheless, there are huge difficulties as 
well, not one of which the author even begins 
to address 1n his short case studies of state 
formation in Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
and Turkey as a way of illustrating the poten- 
tial of his own conceptual framework Here 
state/society relations are still treated as 
though the concept of the state itself, inter- 
acting with ill-defined groups of social actors 
such as ‘‘tribes,’’ ‘‘peasants,”’ and ''landed 
classes," 1s entirely unproblematic There 1s 
also an unsatisfactory reliance on some no- 
tion of incompleteness to account for the 
many ways in which the outcome of the 
process of state formation 1n countries like 
Iraq and Saudi Arabia deviates so much from 
the capitalist norm 

Bromley's rethinkmg provokes other 
thoughts as well First, there 1s much to be 
said for his return to the larger definition of 
the realm of the political found both in Marx 
and, for different reasons, in the works of 
systems’ analysts such as Gabriel Almond, 
on the grounds that it prevents the study of 
politics from bemg confined simply to the 
actions of the few powerful men who domi- 
nate the central institutions of state Second, 
we need to balance the importance of large 
conceptual frameworks with the rival need to 
challenge their presumptions to absolute au- 
thority while negotiating the rather rigid set 
of categories of analysis that they inevitably 
provide This, ıt seems, can only be done by 
returning to the study of the historical pro- 
cess itself, something for which the endless 
multiplication of case studies of particular 
theories 1s, at best, irrelevant and, at worst, 
misleading 


Roger Owen is the AJ Meyer Professor of 


[nl 

2 See, for example, State and Class in 
Turkey A Study in Capitalist Development, by 
Caglar Keyder (London Verso, 1987), chaps 4—7, 
and Robert Vitalis, **On the theory and practice of 
Compradors The role of 'Abbud Pasha in the 
Egyptian political economy," International Jour- 
nal of Middle Eastern Studies 22 (1990), pp 291- 
315 
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Middle Eastern History at Harvard and the 
author of State, Power and Politics 1n the 
Making of the Modern Middle East (London 
and New York Routledge, 1992) 


China Considers the Middle East, by Lil- 
lan Craig Harris London and New York 
IB Tauris, 1993 xx + 279 pages Maps to p 
285 Tables top 289 Notestop 322 Bibl to 
p 330 Index top 345 $39 50 


Reviewed by Xiaoxing Han 


Lilhan Craig Harns, one of the veteran re- 
searchers on Sino-Middle Eastern political 
relations in the West, offers the only book in 
English on the history of this relationship 
Harms has the great advantage of being both 
versed in related literature, which 1s rather 
scattered and very scarce, and being in direct 
contact with the parties 1nvolved 

The survey of pre-1949 political history of 
Sino-Middle Eastern relations 1s one of the 
most interesting and informative sections of 
the book, but its approach to modern political 
history sets the distinct tone of this work 
Harns and a handful of her Western col- 
leagues took a hard look at this relationship at 
atime when it was fashionable—and arguably 
still is—to treat ıt simply as a derivative of the 
dominance of superpower rivalry Harris 
tried to position Sino-Middle Eastern rela- 
tions 1n an analytical framework of cultural 
foundation, historical legacy, 1deological ori- 
entation, and national interest 

The book could just as well be titled **Chi- 
na Considers the Middle East and Central 
Asia,’’ as the latter receives sustained atten- 
tion in the book Central Asia, Harris argues, 
not only 1s a key hnk between China and the 
Middle East, but 1s also an arena of struggle 
between the two, and even could affect the 
destiny of either. It 1s in Central Asia, more 
than elsewhere, that the dynamics and effi- 
cacy of China and some Middle Eastern 
countries, as sovereign and autonomous ac- 
tors m international relations, 1s demon- 
strated 

Although opposed to the dominant West- 
ern international relations approach t@ Sino- 
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Middle Eastern relations, Harris 1s unable to 
escape another conceptual trap that has 
snared so many Western observers of Chi- 
nese foreign relations ‘Barbarian manage- 
ment ingrained in. Chinese culture," a 
favored thesis of Western Sinologists, 1s em- 
ployed by Harris as the key to understanding 
Sino-Middle Eastern relations (pp xv-xvut, 
22, 68-9, 124, 266) Harri's cultural ap- 
proach has its promusing side, but also its 
pitfalls 

With the keen insight only a seasoned 
comparativist can exhibit, Harris observes 
that ‘‘It was not unusual for a strict Chinese 
Confucian to marry in a Buddhist ceremony, 
to seek tranquility in Taoist philosophy, and 
to honor the household gods associated with 
ancient animistic practices" (p 27) Such 
harmony, based on religious or philosophical 
contradictions, 1s in striking contrast to the 
quality of religiosity so prevalent in the Mid- 
dle East From this perspective, indeed, 
“The major philosophical framework of 
China and the Middle East could hardly be 
more dissimilar’ (p 27) Perhaps Harris was 
not yet exposed to Samuel Huntington’s new- 
ly-proclaimed ‘‘clash of civilizations’ inter- 
pretation that raised so high a strategic stake 
in the perceived alliance between China’s 
Confucian culture and Middle Eastern Is- 
lam ! Or, perhaps, Harris simply could not 
see, from where she set her foot in the real 
world of Cairo and Beying, that those ‘‘civi- 
lizations’’ might join hands militarily against 
the West 

In fact, where Huntington saw too much 
common ground between Chinese and Mid- 
dle Easterners, Harris plays up, again too 
much, their differences and discord The Chi- 
nese, according to Harris, always have been 
obsessed with *'barbarian management," 
though, curiously enough, this key concept 1s 
never clearly spelled out Does it mean the 
balance of power, which 1s an amply-defined 
Western concept, or does it simply mean *'to 
deal efficiently with foreigners’? (p 157)? 


= 

1 Samuel P Huntington, ‘The Clash of 
Civilizations" Foreign Affairs, 72, no 3 (Summer 
1993), Bp 22-50 


Does it mean that some xenophobic slant 
infuses Chinese nationalism? In any case, for 
Harris, China's diplomacy in the Middle East 
probably 1s best rated as a record of failure or 
non-accomplishment from the perspective of 
“barbarian management "' 

Yet, one may argue the case quite differ- 
ently The earliest diplomatic breakthrough 
China achieved apart from its border regions 
was 1n the Middle East Even more impor- 
tant, this achievement was with a cluster of 
states—Egypt, North Yemen, and Syria— 
rather than a single country In the post-Cold 
War era, China remains a permanent member 
of the UN Security Council that arguably has 
managed to remain on good terms with all the 
states 1n the Middle East 

One may take issue with this work even 
more ın "low politics," or the realm of eco- 
nomic relations and non-governmental and/or 
sub-central governmental relations Low pol- 
itics 18 a particularly murky and treacherous 
field for researchers concerned with China’s 
foreign relations in the post-Mao era Here 
Harris’s book fails to shed any conceptual 
light She transplants her guideline in sorting 
out ‘“‘high politics’? or inter-governmental 
politics too readily into low politics Driven 
by such an indiscriminate approach, Harris 
conjectures that the Arab Bank Ltd , head- 
quartered in Amman, was able to obtain a 
Chinese license for opening a ‘‘branch " This 
1s incorrect, for the bank was only allowed to 
set up a representative office because of 
Jordan’s role as the ‘‘main transit point for 
Chinese arms supplies to Iraq” (p 218) This 
statement unfortunately verges on sheer 
speculation 

The relationship between the Middle East 
and the Far East 1s bound to grow into a 
priority for the Middle East by early in the 
next century A field of studies on this rela- 
tionship 1s thus in order, and expected Har- 
rs's work will be credited as an early 
valuable contribution to the formation of this 
new field 


Xiaoxing Han, formerly a research fellow 
with the Chinese Academy of Social Sci- 
ences, Beng, is president of the Washing- 
ton-based consulting firm China Business 


Access Hes the author of numerous articles 
and book chapters, including ‘‘China and the 
Gulf Crisis A New Phase of Sino-Arab Re- 
lations," in Crisis 1n the Gulf. Background 
and Consequences (Washington, DC Center 
for Contemporary Arab Studies, Georgetown 
University, 1992) 


A People Without A Country: The Kurds 
and Kurdistan, ed by Gerard Chaliand Tr 
by Michael Pallis New York Olive Branch 
Press, 1993 xu + 247 pages Chron to p. 
253 Bibl to p 256 Index to p 259 $29 95 
cloth $14 95 paper 


Reviewed by Amir Hassanpour 


When this book first appeared ın French in 
1978 (English translation, 1980, Zed Press, 
London), ıt was welcomed as an introductory 
work on the Kurds written primarily by Kur- 
dish intellectuals and political activists The 
situation in. Kurdistan and its regional and 
international context has changed substan- 
tially since then. In order to update the book, 
the editor has added a new foreword by 
David McDowall and five additional chap- 
ters However, the onginal contributions 
have been left intact "Introduction," pp 
1-10 by Chaland, "The Kurds under the 
Ottoman Empire," pp 11-37, "Kurdistan in 
Turkey," pp 38-97, and ‘‘The Kurds ın the 
Soviet Union," pp 202-10 by Kendal, ‘‘Kur- 
distan in Iran," pp 95-121 by the late AR 
Ghassemlou, secretary general of the Kurdi- 
stan Democratic Party of Iran, “The Kurdish 
Republic of Mahabad, 1946," pp 122-38 by 
Archie Roosevelt Jr , originally published in 
MEJ in 1947, "Kurdistan in Iraq,” pp 
139-93 by IS Vanly, and ‘‘The Kurds in 
Syria,” pp 194-201, by M Nazdar Al- 
though the style of writing has been edited 
minimally by the US publisher, no attempt 
has been made to correct even typographical 
errors (for example, 1960 on p 65, line 41 
should read 1961) 

Chaliand's hastily-wntten piece on ‘“‘Irani- 
an Kurds under Ayatollah Khomeini" (pp 
211-13) fails to mention Komala, one of the 
two main Kurdish political parties, and gives 
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the impression that the Kurdistan Demo- 
cratic Party 1s the only leader of the nation- 
alist movement in Iran Focusing on 
Kurdistan in Iraq, Kamran Karadaghi, a Kur- 
dish journalist, gives an account of political 
developments from 1979 to 1992 (pp 214-30) 
Next 1s the excellent contribution of Bill 
Frelick, Operation Provide Comfort False 
Promises to the Kurds" (231-37), which ar- 
gues that the policy of the United States, 
Great Britain, and France during the mass 
exodus of the Kurds in the aftermath of the 
US-led 1991 gulf war was to promote their 
own interests at the expense of the refugees 
Having supported ‘‘Turkey’s violation of the 
Kurds’ nght to asylum” (p 237), Washing- 
ton's interest ın the creation of the "safe 
haven zone” in Iraqi Kurdistan was moti- 
vated primarily by protecting Ankera rather 
than the refugees (p 235) The greet powers 
make no effort to protect the Kurds from 
Turkish bombs and bullets which kill Kurdish 
civilians in Iraq (p 237) The final chapter by 
Aliza Marcus, a journalist, 1s about ""Tur- 
key’s Kurds after the Gulf War" (pp 238- 
49) While many media reporters and 
academics find it difficult to detach them- 
selves from Ankara’s propaganda (which re- 
jects the Kurdish nationalist movement as 
PKK ‘‘terrorism’’), Marcus, relying on infor- 
mation gathered in Kurdistan, confirms the 
PKK’s popularity and notes that the organı- 
zation’s ability to exact "tretribution for hu- 
man rights abuses” (p 242) of Ankara has, in 
fact, contributed to the broadening of its 
social base The book ends with a brief 
chronology, updated to May 1992, and a 
bibliography, which has not been updated in 
spite of the appearance of numerous studies 
of the topic since 1978 

In his introduction, Chaliand deals with an 
important question—the mam weakness of 
the Kurdish national movement, which he 
attributes to the backwardness of tts political 
elites He notes that ‘‘the fundamental values 
are still those of yesterday tactical cunning 
instead of political analysis, chentist maneu- 
verings instead of political mobilization, and 
a few revolutionary slogans instead of a real 
radical practice " What is needed, he argues, 
1s ‘‘a mainly petty-bourgeois moderms@intel- 
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ligentsia," which, even when present, have 
remained powerless (p 9) The book, how- 
ever, does not attempt to address this ques- 
tion. Except for the contributions of Kendal, 
who occasionally applies class analysis in 
examining the internal dynamics of the move- 
ment, the rest of the contributions focus on 
the conflict between the Kurds and the states 
which rule over them According to Kendal, 
tribalism was the main obstacle to the suc- 
cess of numerous revolts for independence in 
the 19th century (pp. 15-16) It 1s necessary, 
however, to explain why the leadership prob- 
lem persists 1n contemporary Kurdistan in 
spite of the fact that tnbal organization has 
declined and, 1n fact, during this century the 
majonty of the Kurds have lived in class- 
divided rural and urban communities Vanly 
does not address the course of internal con- 
flict, especially the 1964 split in the KDP, 
which was a major confrontation between 
traditional and modern leaderships How- 
ever, both Vanly and Karadagh1 assess the 
strategic and tactical errors of the leadership 
in the 1970s and 1980s (pp 173-77, 226-28) 
In Kurdistan the conflict between the 
Kurds and the state has overshadowed inter- 
nal divisions within Kurdish society The 
genocidal and ethnocidal policies pursued by 
the states involved have threatened the very 
existence of the Kurds, especially m Turkey 
and Iraq Although the book reflects this 
reality, 1t has not dealt adequately with the 
escalation of state terrorism 1n recent years, 
especially in Turkey Resistance to repres- 
sion has not been limited to armed struggle, 
however The Kurds have scored many 
achievements in language, literature, film, 
broadcast and print journalism, music, and 
other cultural domains Focusing on politics, 
the book 1s weak 1n covering this aspect of 
nation-building Other neglected or inade- 
quately covered themes are the formation of 
a sizeable Kurdish diaspora, the Kurdish 
movement in Iran, and the situation of Kurds 
in Syria and the former Soviet Union since 
the late 1970s Obviously, a hastily-prepared 
new edition of a 1978 book cannot meet these 
expectations In spite of its shortcomings, the 
book &ontinues to be a useful source in 


undergraduate courses and for the general 
reader 


Amir Hassanpour teaches communication 
studies at Concordia University, Montreal 
and is author of Nationalism and Language in 
Kurdistan, 1918-1985 (San Francisco 
Mellen Research University Press, 1992) 
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Mahmud Shaltut and Islamic Modernism, 
by Kate Zebin Oxford, UK Clarendon 
Press, 1993 vin + 183 pages Gloss to p 
187 Bibl top 195 Index to p 200 $42 00 


Reviewed by David Commins 


Recent scholarship on twentieth-century 
Muslim thought has tended to focus on indi- 
viduals prominent in Islamist political cur- 
rents, such as Sayyid Qutb, Ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeim, and Maulana Mawdudi 
Kate Zebiri’s monograph takes the reader 
into a different mtellectual realm with a de- 
taled examination of the writings of Mahmud 
Shaltut (1893-1963), who was rector of Al- 
Azhar University from 1958 to 1963 She 
considers Shaltut worthy of such scrutiny, 
not merely because of the position he held, 
but more importantly because of the enduring 
popularity of his writings on Islamic law and 
Quranic exegesis Zebiri’s thorough and 
clearly-written study depicts a scholar com- 
mitted to preserving a venerated cultural and 
intellectual heritage, eager to convey the es- 
sence of that heritage to ordinary Muslims, 
and willing to make occasional gestures to the 
pressures of modern conditions by allowing 
liberal interpretation of scripture 

Zebiri provides a brief biography of Shaltut 
and a description of his work for reforming 
Azhar's administration, pedagogy, text- 
books, and curriculum She also discusses his 
activity in the movement to bridge differ- 
ences among the different Sunni and Shi 
(Imamı and Zaidi) schools of law His oppor- 
tunity to implement reforms came with his 


appointment to Azhar's rectorship, but by 
early 1963 Shaltut was resisting the attempts 
of Gamal Abdul Nasser's government to ex- 
ercise ministerial control over Azhar Shaltut 
tried to resign 1n August 1963, but it appears 
that Nasser did not accept his letter of resig- 
nation The rector died a few months later 

Zebi devotes the bulk of her book to 
Shaltut's moral, social, legal, and exegetical 
teachings The consistent thread in his writ- 
ings on diverse topics is his concern to dem- 
onstrate Islam’s relevance to modern life His 
blend of conservatism and modernism ıs clear 
in his discussion of women’s status On the 
one hand, he defends the dominant role of 
men in society and polygynous marriage, on 
the other hand, he argues against the tradi- 
tional view that a woman's testimony has half 
the value of a man’s Shaltut asserts that the 
Quranic passage that ordains two female wit- 
nesses in the place of one male witness spe- 
cifically pertained to financial transactions, 
and that 1n seventh-century Arabia, women 
rarely had any familiarity with such dealings 
In other societies, women might have regular 
involvement 1n financial matters, and in such 
conditions their testimony would equal that 
of men Zebiri also considers Shaltut's dıs- 
cussion of the place of non-Muslims in Mus- 
hm society, birth control, and banking 
interest. 

Shaltut's academic specialty was jurispru- 
dence, and he was particularly interested 1n 
comparing the methods of various legal 
schools Like other modernist thinkers, he 
emphasized the nght of the trained jurist to 
engage in ytthad (independent thought on 
legal problems) and to depart from the rulings 
of any particular legal school Among the 
unusual positions he took was to validate the 
testimony of a non-Muslim against a Muslim 
Shaltut also issued legal opinions (fatwas) as 
part of his desire to provide guidance to 
Muslims in everyday matters Zebin indi- 
cates this genre's popularity when she notes 
that Shaltut's collection of fatwas came out in 
its sixteenth edition ın 1991, twenty-eight 
years after his death The opinions deal with 
ritual matters, social relations, and dogma. 

The last two chapters examine Shaltut’s 
Quranic exegetical method and its place in 
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twentieth-century exegesis generally Zebin 
briefly describes traditional exegesis and 
summarizes twentieth-century tendencies 
since Muhammad Abduh, noting ın particular 
the work of Amin al-Khuli, Muhammad Abd 
Allah Diraz, and Muhammad Izza Darwaza 
Shaltut composed an exegesis on the first 
one-third of the Quran Zebiri emphasizes 
Shaltut's originality in identifying the emo- 
tional and aesthetic effects of the Quran’s 
unique rhetoric and style His partial exegesis 
also illustrates the modern tendency to view 
surahs as internally coherent structures and 
to indicate complementanties among surahs 
that are grouped together Shaltut also exhib- 
ited the modern thematic approach to exege- 
sis ın which one refers to different parts of the 
Quran in discussing a particular theme rather 
than following the traditional method of ana- 
lyzing each verse separately 

Kate Zebiri’s work 1s a welcome contribu- 
tion to twentieth-century Muslim thought 
Not only scholars of modern Egypt and Islam 
will be interested 1n this work It 1s especially 
appropriate to upper-level and graduate 
courses for students already familiar with 
modern Islamic thought 


David Commins, Department of History, 
Dickinson College 


The Zoroastrian Faith: Tradition and 
Modern Research, by S A Nigosian Mon- 
treal, Canada McGill-Queen’s University 
Press, 1993 xu + 118 pages Gloss top 122 
Notes to p 132 Bibl to p 149 Index to p. 
154 $39 95 cloth $17 95 paper 


Reviewed by KD Irani 


This book purports to be a presentation of the 
origin, content, and development of the Zo- 
roastrian faith Such a work relies on much 
modern research, linguistic and historical 
The scripture of the faith and its liturgy are in 
languages long since dead. Historically, it 
was the religion of the old Persian empires 
At present, it has less than 130,000 adherents, 
some in Iran, some in India and Pakistan, 
where they are called Parsis, and fome in 
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Great Britain, North America, Western Eu- 
rope and Australia The reconstruction of 
Zoroastrian history 1s difficult for two rea- 
sons’ the paucity of historical records and 
remains, testifying to the destructive effi- 
ciency of sundry invaders, and the incompre- 
hensibility of the ancient languages. Taking 
all this into account, the author offers an 
analytic work on the Zoroastrian faith, a 
synoptic historical survey, and a responsible 
presentation of doctrinal themes and ntual 
observances 

The chapters cover the historical back- 
ground of the period of Zarathushtra, his life 
and teachings, an overview of Zoroastrian 
history up to the present, a survey of Zoro- 
astrian scriptures, and surveys of Zoroastrian 
teachings and observances The book con- 
tains a useful glossary and a substantial, but 
selective, bibliography 

Although the doctrines of the faith ongi- 
nate from the prophet Zarathushtra, their 
formulations vary in different historical peri- 
ods There 1s diversity of opinion regarding 
these doctrinal formulations According to 
one extreme position, Zoroastrian doctrines 
and practices have remained essentially un- 
changed over the course of nearly three mil- 
lennia The opposite extreme view holds that 
marked changes ın beliefs and practices have 
appeared over the centuries. The author 
sheds some light on these extreme views, 
but, at a deeper level, one can see that some 
principles of the faith have remained i1nvari- 
ant while others have changed, still, other 
aspects, having maintained logical invan- 
ance, have undergone mythological change 
Such shifts are alluded to but not focused 
upon Perhaps such a discussion calls for a 
monograph rather than a general study 

The aspect of Zoroastnanism particularly 
susceptible to difficult interpretation 1s that of 
the Mainyus and the doctrine of dualism A 
central theme of Zoroastrian theology 1s the 
moral dualism of good and evil In the 
Gathas, Zarathushtra expresses this dualism 
as the conflict between the two Mainyus, 1e , 
the two mentalities or spiritual forces. Spenta 
Mainyu ıs the good force, or the spirit pro- 
moting the plan of the Divinity, Ahura 
Mazda®In the later literature, the conflict 


between good and evil remains, but Spenta 
Mainyu 1s replaced by Ahura Mazda. This 
represents a significant change Nigosian 
cites texts where this change in positions 
occurs, but he ends his discussion interpret- 
ing Spenta Mainyu as an attribute of Ahura 
Mazda, thus rendering the original formula- 
tion untenable When the author discusses 
the opposite spirit, originally called Angre 
Mainyu, now called Ahriman, the conflict 1s 
formulated as between Hormazd (the new 
term for Ahura Mazda) and Ahnman In this 
connection the author refers to sources be- 
longing to a period much later than the Gathic 
and operating within a theological scheme 
different from the Gathic 

The chapters on the external history of the 
religious tradition and the scriptures are well 
presented, clear, and thorough However, 
there ıs no evaluation of the relative signifi- 
cance of particular scriptural units in the 
history of the tradition 

The author does produce a valuable survey 
of traditional religious observances, but one 
would have wished to know the significance 
of these observances ın the lives of the be- 
levers and also which observances are still 
practiced in the present community of believ- 
ers 

Overall, this book 1s an impressive work of 
wide synoptic scope It1s valuable for anyone 
interested in learning about the Zoroastrian 
faith 


KD Iram, Professor Emeritus, Department 
of Philosophy, The City College of New York 


The Word of Islam, ed by John Alden 
Wiliams Austin University of Texas Press, 
1994 viu + 220 pages Notes to p 227 Index 
to p 232 $37 50 cloth $14 95 paper 


Reviewed by William Montgomery Watt 


This book 1s based on the very commendable 
idea that a religion should be presented 1n the 
words of its own members, and so it 1s a 
collection of passages from the Islamic scrip- 
tures and later writings The passages are 
preceded by short introductions to help the 


reader to appreciate their place in the total 
picture 

The first chapter contains a selection of 
material translated from the Quran These 
translations, like most of the others in the 
book, are by Williams himself, and perhaps 
serve to convey something of the mysterious 
character of Quranic language 

The second chapter, entitled ‘‘The News of 
God's Messenger The Hadith,’ translates 
well-chosen passages, but their introductions 
are misleading The hadith, as accounts of 
“the sayings and actions ascribed to the 
Prophet,” have a fundamental place in Islam, 
but, surprising as this may seem, it is incor- 
rect to view them as a source for the Proph- 
et’s biography The thousands of hadith in 
the standard collections, apart from a handful 
of exceptions, are entirely concerned with 
points of law or theology, as can be seen from 
the examples quoted, and tell us nothing 
about the career of Muhammad, though they 
may illustrate points of character, such as his 
concern for the welfare of animals The study 
of hadith early on became a separate disci- 
pline, distinct from the sıra, or the study of 
Muhammad’s biography Thus, the passage 
quoted from Ibn Khaldun about the study of 
hadith does not mention Ibn Ishaq, the lead- 
ing biographer of Muhammad It ıs also in- 
correct to say that Ibn Ishaq’s book was lost 
What was lost and has been largely recovered 
was the opening section on previous proph- 
ets, the main section dealing with Muham- 
mad’s career and expeditions was preserved 
almost entirely in an edition by Ibn Hisham 

The chapter on ‘The Law of God” con- 
sists of passages from juristic writers, and 
contains interesting material, not merely on 
legal and ethical matters, but also on ritual 
purity and various religious practices The 
following chapter on ‘‘Interior Religion Suf- 
ism’’ has quotations from leading Sufis, and 
gives some idea of the extent of Islamic 
spirituality Some of the passages here are 
translated 1n the elegant, poetical style of 
earlier scholars 

The fifth chapter ıs entitled ‘“‘The State- 
ments of Theologians Kalam," and, here 
again, the introductions are somewhat mis- 
leading Williams takes kalam to include all 
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theology, whereas Muslim wnters restricted 
the term to what may be called philosophical 
or rational theology The last of the theolo- 
gians quoted, Ibn Taymiyya, like all the Han- 
balites, wholly rejected kalam, and would 
have been horrified to hear some of his work 
described as ‘‘neo-Hanbali kalam "' On the 
whole, however, the reader gains an 1dea of 
the arguments found among Islamic theolo- 
gians Some arguments are rather difficult to 
understand, but the translations zre generally 
helpful It 1s unfortunate, however, that Wil- 
liams has chosen to translate kufr and kafir as 
"rejection" and ‘‘reyecter’’ instead of the 
usual ''unbelief," etc , for this can be con- 
fusing, especially when "rejection" also 1s 
used to translate other words 

The final chapter on ‘‘Sectarian Move- 
ments’’ has some useful and interesting infor- 
mation on what 1s a vast field One mught 
have expected more on the Ithna'ashanyya 
or Twelvers, however, there 1s nothing on 
Shr'is after the fourteenth century Even the 
introductions make no mention of the fact 
that since 1501 Ithna'asharryya has been the 
official religion of Iran, and that it 1s the group 
usually intended when people speak of Shi'i's 
simpliciter. The book concludes with an '* Af- 
terword Islam Today," which describes the 
different trends found in the Islamic resur- 
gence of the last two to three decades 

This book 1s essentially a collection of 
material, a reference book rather than a text, 
although at least some of the chapters are 
very readable It certainly allows Muslims to 
speak for themselves about their -eligion, but 
a full understanding of Islam requires other 
things, such as some conception of the his- 
tory of the political and religious expansion of 
Islam Nevertheless, despite ıts shortcom- 
ings, the book makes a useful contribution to 
an increasingly important field of study. 


William Montgomery Watt, Professor Emer- 
itus of Arabic and Islamic Studies, University 
of Edinburgh 


Islams and Modernities, by Aziz Al- 
Azmeh London and New York Verso, 1993 
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vit + 145 pages Index top 157. $59 95 cloth 
$17.95 paper 


Reviewed by Akbar Ahmed 


The problem with Islams and Modernities 1s 
both methodological and theoretical The first 
sentence on page one sets the scope of the 
argument. ‘‘The essays assembled in this 
book derive from the contention that there 
are as many Islams as there are situations 
that sustain 1t." The argument 1s not new. 
Authors have attempted for some time to 
establish that there 1s a Moroccan Islam (see, 
for example, Dale Eickelman), an Indian 
Islam (the title of Murray Titus's work),? and 
so on It 1s axiomatic that any world religion 
reflects the culture of its geographical loca- 
tion, however strong the compulsions to un- 
derline a central umty It is the classic 
confrontation of a Great Tradition encounter- 
ing the Little Tradition. 

Azmeh, tramed in Arabic political and 
philosophical thought, and perhaps best 
known for his work on Ibn Khaldun,? confi- 
dently discusses the Bntish-Pakistan1 com- 
munity to illustrate his points. He dismisses 
one of the most important and successful 
Muslim movements in modern times, which 
began in the 1930s and ended in 1947 with the 
creation of Pakistan. ''The formation of 
[Pakistan] had no 1deological bases except for 
echoes of British notions of ‘indirect rule’ ” 
(p 79). Sir Sayyed Ahmad Khan, who can be 
credited for planting the seeds of the move- 
ment, especially with the creation of Aligarh, 
and Allama Muhammad Iqbal, who inspired 
1t, are mentioned merely in passing 

On the Bntish-Pakistam. community 
Azmeh provides information like ‘‘the Kash- 
miris of Mirpur origin, who predominate in 
Bradford, are of rural origin with hardly any 
social awareness of city life even in Pakistan 
itself" (p 3) He contrasts the Kashmiris 
with the more progressive ‘‘Indian Muslims" 


fn] 

1 Moroccan Islam (Austin University of 
Texas Press, 1976) 

2 Indian Islam (London Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1930) 

3 @Ibn Khaldun (London Routledge, 1990) 


(how does this work when the Kashmiris 
themselves are from India?) Yet, a cursory 
reading of the hterature would show that the 
equation of rural to ‘‘socially conservative" 
and city to progressive 1s little more than an 
empty stereotype While commenting on 
British Kashmuris/Pakistanis, he does not cite 
the mam academic authorities, like Roger 
Ballard and Hastings Donnan 

Azmeh attempts to compensate for the 
scanty anthropological material with old- 
fashioned Marxist zeal Islam, he warns, 
“will have to come to terms with the prodi- 
gious intellectual revolution inaugurated by 
Marx" (p 143) This Rip Van Winkle appears 
to have missed the fall of the Berlin wall, the 
collapse of the Soviet Union, and the emer- 
gence of the Central Asian states The rever- 
ential references to Gamal Abdul Nasser and 
Arab socialism reflect Azmeh's origins in 
Hafiz al-Asad's socialist Syria, a dinosaur 
even in that region. Azmeh 1s maybe fighting 
a rearguard Marxist action, but can a profes- 
sor of Islamic studies in the United Kingdom 
today, where there are almost two million 
Mushms, afford to be so out of touch with 
contemporary Islam? 

Azmeh's conclusion castigates Western 
scholars and Islamic fundamentalists alike for 
suggesting there is a homogeneous [slam 
based on the Quran and the example of the 
Prophet He appears to be implying that 
Western scholars are somehow master-mind- 
ing the Islamic resurgence Is ıt all, then, 
another CIA plot or a devilish Orientalist 
scheme? 

Azmeh singles out the Wahabbis in Saudi 
Arabia for accepting the Quran and the 
Prophet (p 112) Yet, any reading of the 
literature will confirm that, although Muslims 
vary a great deal culturally and politically, 
and are often at odds with each other, there 1s 
nonetheless a central unifying theme to their 
perception of Islam, one rooted in the Quran 
and the life of the Prophet Globalization, the 
international communications networks, and 
developments 1n technology assist this pro- 
cess and are creating a greater awareness of 
unity than at any time in history 

It 1s always difficult for an author to kmt 
together a collection of lectures (seven 1n this 


case) delivered to different audiences over 
many years into a coherent book For an 
Arab (presumably speaking and reading Ara- 
bic) there are curious errors ''Awfag" in the 
index (for Awqaf), Koran for Quran, etc 
Matters are not made easy for the reader by 
the negligence of the Verso editors 1n allow- 
ing the long, rambling, jargon-packed sen- 
tences that sometimes run into full 
paragraphs (p 9 has a 73-word sentence/ 
paragraph) This book tells us as much about 
Azmeh as Islam 


Akbar Ahmed ıs Fellow of Selwyn College 
and a Member of the Centre of South Asian 
Studies, Cambridge He is author of Post- 
modernsm and Islam  Predicament and 
Promise (Routledge, 1992) He was the chief 
consultant for the BBC series, Living Islam, 
shown in 1993, and author of the series’ book 
of the same title Presently he ıs working on a 
major drama-documentary television series 
entitled Mr Jinnah of Pakistan 


WOMEN 


Money Makes Us Relatives: Women’s La- 
bor in Urban Turkey, by Jenny B White 
Austin University of Texas Press, 1994 xiv 
+161 pages Notestop 175 Refs top 184 
Index to p 190 $30 00 cloth $12 95 paper 


Reviewed by Emelie A Olson 


Jenny White’s book on small-scale produc- 
tion 1n Istanbul will help fill serious gaps 1n 
Turkish ethnography It 1s based on two 
years of fieldwork, from 1986 to 1988, among 
peasant families who have migrated to the 
squatter districts and poor working-class 
neighborhoods of the city She observed doz- 
ens of families, including ten family enter- 
prises in detail, chosen not for their statistical 
representativeness, but because they were 
the neighborhoods to which she was intro- 
duced by friends made during her residence 
in Turkey ten years earlier Thus, as ‘‘trusted 
‘fictional kin,’ " White was given access to 
the kind of information and insights into 
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people's lives and thoughts that are not oth- 
erwise available Her study provides an es- 
sential complement to statistical data 
available from other types of research Al- 
though all of the families are characteristic of 
what the author calls ‘‘traditional’’ and ‘‘tra- 
ditional religious” families, they also present 
significant diversity in terms of locetion (both 
European and Asian Istanbul), age of settle- 
ment, restrictions on the behavior of females, 
occupations of male family members, etc 
White’s research included open-ended inter- 
views with home workers, piecewerk distrib- 
utors, intermediaries, families owning 
ateliers, exporters, government representa- 
tives, etc 

Following an introduction and brief over- 
view of Istanbul’s "mixed ideological heri- 
tage and of the city's growth," the bulk of the 
book 1s divided into a description in part two 
of the ‘‘constitution of the working-class fe- 
male subject within [Istanbul's urban] culture 
and the discourse within which women learn 
to be women and learn to labor," and part 
three, in which "gender, identity, and obliga- 
tion are drawn together ın a finely-grained 
description of small-scale precework produc- 
tion" (p 3) The final chapter applies her 
findings to a critical analysis of Marxist the- 
ores of small-scale commodity production 
White’s efforts, however, go beyond ethno- 
graphic documentation and theoretical anal- 
ysis to an unsuccessful exploration of 
possibilities for alleviating what she per- 
ceives as the exploitative charactenstics of 
the women's labor, despite claims by the 
latter that they were ‘‘not working " White 
expresses her hope that the book will contrib- 
ute to the ‘effectiveness of any future at- 
tempts at alternative organization of Turkish 
urban working-class women’s labor” (p xu) 

The study of small-scale production in 
Istanbul focuses on a **web of simultaneous, 
multiple relations” based on ‘‘mutual indebt- 
edness” within and among groups, thereby 
emphasizing ''the interconnectedness of 
daily practice" (p 1x) In her criticism of 
Marxist theories, White. notes that, while 
theorists recently have begun to recognize 
the 1mportance of such factors as kinship and 
gender relations within the householal, they 
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have not integrated these factors into their 
theories of small-scale production Her anal- 
ysis includes such classical Marxist issues as 
wage labor, the unity of capital and labor, the 
relations of domination, the location of pro- 
duction, and the extraction of surplus value 
Building on a model of short- and long-term 
cycles of exchange developed by Jonathan 
Parry and Maurice Bloch, she takes this 
model further, arguing that '*monetary rela- 
tions may be represented as bonds of kinship 
and friendship under these conditions,” be- 
cause of the cultural construction of money 
While money in American culture ''signifies a 
sphere of impersonal and calculatingly 
economic relationship," among these Istan- 
bul producers money ıs '*embodied ın social 
life itself, as part of a system of reciprocal 
exchange" (pp 157-8) As her informants 
said, **Money makes us relatives "' 

A few notes of mixed appreciation and 
enticism First, while White makes clear the 
connections between the ethnographic mate- 
rial presented in part two and the analysis of 
commodity production and of economic the- 
ory presented in part three, she has not 
applied her theoretical insights and intimate 
familanty with these families to develop 
more thoroughly the relationship between 
these two sections Second, given the appar- 
ent richness of her data, it 1s hoped that 
White will be able to expand the ethnographic 
description in part two into a second mono- 
graph, particularly those sections character- 
izing relationships within the family, eg, 
husband-wife, father-son, father-daughter, 
and mother-son Finally, while White herself 
explicitly seeks to avoid over-generaliza- 
tions, her descriptions of family relation- 
ships, gender systems, values, etc , too easily 
lend themselves to over-generalization be- 
yond the families and the communities she 
studied Given the strong tendency to over- 
generalize about Turkish culture and society 
observed by this reviewer, among the readers 
for whom this book apparently 1s 1ntended— 
students and other scholars—White’s de- 
scriptions inadvertently may reinforce those 
generalizations as much as correct them 

Despite these minor flaws, this monograph 
is impgrtant for its contributions in many 


areas contemporary Turkish culture and so- 
ciety, gender systems, family structure, sys- 
tems of reciprocity and exchange, small-scale 
commodity production, and economic the- 
ory, more generally 


Emele A Olson, Department of Anthropol- 
ogy, Whittier College 


Recent Publications 


ARABIAN PENINSULA 


Political Dynamics and Security m the Arabian 
Peninsula Through the 1990s, by Joseph A Kechi- 
chian Santa Monica, CA RAND, 1993 xx + 125 
pages Bibl np paper S:x chapters discuss Iraq, 
Saudi Arabia, the Persian Gulf shaykhdoms, key 
future security issues, and implications of the over- 
all security situation for US regional strategy 
(MG) 


ALGERIA 


Human Rights Abuses m Algeria’ No One 1s Spared, 
New York Middle East Watch, 1994 67 pages 
$7 00 paper A report detailing the deterioration of 
human nights in Algeria caused by the ongoing 
conflict between the government and armed Islam- 
ist opposition groups Highlights several areas of 
abuse, including unfair trials 1n special government 
courts, the deliberate killing of civilians by both 
government and Islamist forces, and the stifling of 
press freedom (MEN) 


IRAN 


Forever Enemies? American Policy and the Islamic 
Republic of Iran, by Geoffrey Kemp Washington, 
DC Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
1994 x1 + 144 pages + map Notes Index np 
paper Nine chapters discuss US policy toward 
Iran, the roots of American-Jraman enmity, Iran's 
domestic problems, Iran's relations with its neigh- 
bors, the extent of Iran's threat to the region, 


[esi 

Annotations have been prepared with the assis- 
tance of Jennifer L. Buteau, Gina M. Carty, Eric 
Hooglund, Malca Gottheb, Monica E. Neugebauer, 
and Mary N. Sebold. 


human rights abuses in Iran, and recommendations 
for US policy (MG) 

Iran's National Security Policy: Capabilities, Inten- 
tions, and Impact, by Shahram Chubin Washing- 
ton, DC Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, 1994 xu + 106 pages + map Notes np 
paper Presents Iran's changing secunty needs and 
politics Examines regional challenges presented 
by Iraq, Russia, and Turkey, and Iran's military 
policy and arms build-up, including nuclear tech- 
nology (MEN) 

Téhéran: capitale bicentenaire, ed by Chahryrar 
Adle and Bernard Hourcade Paris and Tehran 
Institut Français de Recherche en Iran, 1992 384 
pages + maps Bibl Index np paper A collec- 
tion of essays written in French and English by 
various authors Articles discuss Tehran’s history, 
development, and changing role in Iran (JB) 


IRAQ 


Iraq’s Road to War, ed by Amatzia Baram and 
Barry Rubin New York St Martin's Press, 1993 
xv + 304 pages Contribs Index $45 00 Revised 
papers presented at a May 1991 conference in 
Israel Contributors include Amatzia Baram, Mark 
A Heller, Ofra Bengio, Patrick Clawson, Robert J 
Lieber, Joseph Kostiner, Jacob Goldberg, Joseph 
Nevo, Barry Rubin, Ilan Pappe, Michael Eppel, 
Yoram Meital, David Kushner, Shaul Bakhash, 
Avner Yaniv, Helmut Hubel, and PJ Vatikiotis 
(MEN) 

Like a Phoenix from the Ashes? The Future of Iraqi 
Military Power, by Michael Eisenstadt Washing- 
ton, DC Washington Institute for Near East Pol- 
icy, 1993 xix + 99 pages Appends np paper 
Analyzes Iraqi military power since the end of the 
1991 Persian Gulf War (MEN) 


KURDS AND KURDISTAN 


Bureaucracy of Repression: The Iraqi Government 
in Its Own Words New York Middle East Watch, 
1994 x + 156 pages Append $18 00 paper Based 
on information gleaned from eighteen tons of offi- 
cial Iraqi state documents captured by Kurdish 
forces in the March 1991 uprising and subsequently 
brought to the United States for study, this report 
seeks to substantiate the position that the Iraqi 
government's Anfal campaign against rural Kurds 
1n 1988 amounted to genocide Appendix consists 
of 38 Iraqi documents with English translations 
(MEN) 

Nationalismus in Kurdistan: Vorgeschichte, Entste- 
hungsbedmgungen und erste Manifestationen bis 
1925, by Gunter Behrendt Hamburg, Germany 
Deutsches Orient-Institut, 1993 454 pages Bibl 
Notes Gloss Indices np paper Provides an 
m-depth study of the rise of Kurdish nationalism 
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and examines the identity of the Kurdish people 
and the nature of their society from the 16th to the 
early 20th century (MEN) 


LEBANON 


The Social Structure of Lebanon: Democracy or 
Servitude?, by Safia Antoun Saadeh Beirut Edi- 
tions Dar An-Nahar, 1993 126 pages Bibl np 
paper An extended essay that re-assesses the 
changing social structure of Lebanon from the 19th 
century to the 1989 Ta'if Accord, and relates these 
changes to the prospects for democratic govern- 
ment Includes a foreword by the late Albert Hou- 
rani (EH) 

Théorie générale du système politique libanais: Essai 
comparé sur les fondements et les perspectives d'év- 
olution d'un systéme consensuel de gouvernement, 
by Antoine Nasr Messarra Paris Cariscript, 1994 
406 pages Indices Contents FF150 00 paper 
Examines the constitutional, legal, and confes- 
sional aspects of the system (MEN) 


YEMEN 


Promoting Participation in Yemen’s 1993 Elections. 
Washington, DC National Democratic Institute 
for International Affairs, 1994 u + 151 pages 
Appends $8 95 paper Presents the National Dem- 
ocratic Institute's role in promoting and monitoring 
the first elections ın a united Yemen Includes 
section on women’s participation in the electoral 
process (MEN) 


ARAB-ISRAELI CONFLICT 


Building Bridges: The Arab-Israeli Multilateral 
Talks, by Joel Peters London Royal Institute of 
International Affairs, 1994 vin + 43 pages Ap- 
pends £2 50 paper Examines Arab-Israeli multi- 
lateral talks, contains chapters on various working 
groups, including those on water resources, refu- 
gees, and the environment Concludes that, among 
other accomplishments, the multilateral talks made 
the possibility of bilateral negotiations a reality 

(JB) 

Il confhtto arabo-israeltano: Documentazione essen- 
zale, 1987-1990. Rome Instituto Poligrafico e 
Zecca Dello Stato, 1993 189 pages np paper 

International documents and statements issued by 
the United Nations and various governments con- 
cerning Arab-Israeli relations (MEN) 

Israel and Syria: Peace and Security on the Golan, 
by Aryeh Shalev Boulder, CO Westview Press, 
and Jerusalem Jerusalem Post, 1994 Jaffee Center 
for Strategic Studies, Study no 24 207 pages 

Notes Appends np paper This seccnd book ofa 
two-part series is a revised and updated version of 
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a 1993 Hebrew edition that examines Israeli-Synan 
relations and peace initiatives, and analyzes the 
strategic importance of the Golan Heights In- 
cludes background of the Golan dispute, the impact 
of Jewish settlements and topography, threats to 
Israelt security, water resources, and possible se- 
curity arrangements during a transitional period 
(MEN) 

Jerusalem: Visions of Reconciliation. An Israeh- 
Palestinian Dialogue. New York United Nations 
Department of Public Information, 1993 xu + 147 
pages Appends np paper Proceedings of an 
April 1993 conference in Athens of analysts and 
policy-makers from Greece, Israel, Palestine, the 
Russian Federation, and the United States Appen- 
dices include maps and UN resolutions (MEN) 
The Palestiman Refugees: The Dynamics of Eco- 
nomic Integration ım them Host Countries, by 
Moshe Efrat Tel Aviv Israel International Insti- 
tute for Applied Economic Policy Review, 1993 1 
+ 44 pages Notes Append np paper Examines 
the dynamics of economic integration of Palestin- 
1an refugees into their host countries (MEN) 


EDUCATIONAL OUTREACH 


Evaluation of Secondary-Level Textbooks for Cov- 
erage of the Middle East and North Africa, ed by 
Elizabeth Barlow Tucson, AZ Middle East Stud- 
1es Association, 1994 vı + 165 pages $12 00 Third 
edition of a textbook survey by the Middle East 
Outreach Council, an affiliate of the Middle East 
Studies Association Each entry includes biblio- 
graphic information, a ‘‘letter grade," and exten- 
sive comments by a Middle East outreach expert 
(MS) 

The Middle East m Transition, by M E Ahrari et 
al Atlanta, GA Southern Center for International 
Studies, 1994 vu + 165 45 48-minute video cas- 
sette Maps Charts Photographs Study units 
from a Western or United Nations’ perspective 
offer an overview of the Middle East, US interests, 
the Perstan Gulf War, the Arab-Israeli conflict, and 
other Middle East political issues Suggested class- 
room activities and a videotape of excerpts from 
PBS, CNN, and the German ARD Network sup- 
port lesson plans (MS) 


LANGUAGE, LITERATURE, ARTS 


Arabian Love Poems, by Nizar Kabbam, tr by 
Bassam K Frangieh and Clementina R Brown 
Colorado Springs, CO Three Continents Press, 
1993 xxxvu + 255 pages $15 00 paper (GMC) 
The Journey of Little Gand, by Elias Khoury, tr 
by Paula Haydar Minneapolis and London Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1994 xx + 194 pages 
$17 95 MC) 


The Nabataean Tomb Inscriptions of Mada’m Salih, 
ed and tr by John F Healey Oxford and New 
York Oxford University Press, 1993 xiv + 298 
pages Indices Bibl $59 00 Presents epigraphic 
remains found at Mada’in Salih in Saudi Arabia 
Includes a lengthy bibliography containing a con- 
cordance, tables, charts, maps, copies, plates and 
an Arabic text translation by Solaiman Al-Theeb of 
King Saud University, Riyadh. (MEN) 

Wings of Lead: A Modern Egyptian Novella, by 
Saad Elkhadem Fredencton, Canada York Press, 
1994 m + 23 pages + 21 Arabic pages $9 95 
paper (JB) 


LAW 


Islam and Punishment, by Muhammad Haroon 
Lahore, Pakistan Vision Islamic Publications, 
1993 Distrib Raza Academy, Stockport, UK 101 
pages Bibl £5 95 paper Contends that the Islamic 
penal system 1s not only misunderstood by the 
West but is also superior to its Western counter- 
parts (JB) 


MODERN HISTORY AND POLITICS 


Crise du Golfe et ordre politique au Moyen-Orient, 
ed by Michel Camau, Ali Eddine Hilal Dessouki, 
and Jean-Claude Vatin Pans CNRS Editions, 
1993 343 pages Append FF145 00 paper Collec- 
tion of papers from the fourth French-Egyptian 
colloquium of political studies held in Ax-en- 
Provence, January 1992 Contributors include 
Jean-Claude Vatin, Françoise Lorcerie, Louis- 
Jean Duclos, Nazly Mo’awad Ahmad, Olivier Roy, 
Névine Abdel Moneim Moss'ad, Ahmad Errachidi, 
Habib Ishow, Pierre-Sateh Agate, Gema Martin 
Muñoz, Ibrahim Awad, Gilbert Beauge, François 
Burgat, Bernard Botiveau, Jean-Frangois Legrain, 
Pierre-Jean Luizard, Eberhard Kienle, Pierre-Rob- 
ert Baduel, Jean-Claude Santucci, Mostafa Khar- 
oufi, Iman Farag, and Mireille Paris (MEN) 
Democracia y Derechos Humanos en el Mundo Ar- 
abe, by Gema Martin Muñoz Madnd Agencia 
Española de Cooperación Internacional, 1993 367 
pages Bibl Append np paper A collection of 
essays on the state of human nghts in the Arab 
world Sections examine Islam, politics, civil soci- 
ety, immigration, and cooperation, each in relation 
to their effect on human rights Features articles in 
English, French, and Spanish. (MEN) 

Democracy without. Democrats? The Renewal of 
Politics m the Mushm World, ed by Ghassan 
Salamé London and New York I B Tauris Pub- 
lishers, 1994 340 pages Bibl Index np cloth 
Examines the influx of ideas and strategies of 
democracy and political liberalization into political 
debates within and about the Middle East Part one 
consists of a theoretical review of the prospects for 


democratizatton and vanous environmental fac- 
tors, including oi rents and rapid population 
growth Part two case studies include Egypt, Iran, 
Jordan, the Maghreb, Syria, Tunisia, and Turkey 
The authors challenge the assumption that the 
Middle East 1s a special case, resistant to change, 
and that Islam and democracy are mcompatible 
Contributors include Aziz Al-Azmeh, Jean-Fran- 
çois Bayart, Phillippe Farques, Abdelbaki Her- 
massi, Gudrun Kramer, Jean Leca, Giacomo 
Luciani, Roger Owen, Volker Perthes, Olvier 
Roy, Ghassan Salamé, and John Waterbury 
(MEN) 

From Globalism to Regionalism: New Perspectives 
on US Foreign and Defense Policies, ed by Patrick 
M Cronm Washington, DC National Defense 
University Press, 1993 Distrib Department of the 
Navy, Philadelphia, PA xxi + 259 pages np 
paper Contains thirteen chapters, including ““The 
Persian Gulf Region in Nonglobal Perspective” by 
David E Long and ‘‘The Post-Gulf War Middle 
East and US National Security Strategy" by Mar- 
vin C Feuerwerger (MG) 

Global Engagement: Cooperation and Security in 
the 21st Century, ed by Janne E Nolan Washing- 
ton, DC The Brookings Institution, 1994. xv + 623 
pages Participants Index $3995 cloth $1995 
paper Contains sixteen chapters, including “‘Co- 
operative Security in the Middle East” by Geoffrey 
Kemp (MG) 

La guerra Iran-Iraq e la guerra del Golfo: Quadro 
regionale e internazionale. Le prospettive di pace, by 
Vincenzo Strka Napoh, Italy Liguon Editore, 
1993 264 pages Notes Bibi 1L25,000 00 paper 
Examines the strategic importance and shifting 
balance of power between Iran and Iraq from the 
Iran-Iraq War to the Persian Gulf War Discusses 
prospects for peace ın the gulf region 1n hght of the 
Arab-Israeli peace process (MEN) 

Islam and Modernization: A Comparative Analysis 
of Pakistan, Egypt, and Turkey, by Javaid Saeed 
Westport, CT Praeger Publishers, 1994 x + 262 
pages Notes Bibl Index $5995 Contains eight 
chapters, including '*Explaming Modernizations,"" 
“Religion and Modernization,” ‘Islam and Mod- 
ernization,"' ‘The Religiopolitical System of Pak:- 
stan and Modermzation,” '"The Religiopolitical 
System of Egypt and Modernization,” and ‘‘The 
Religiopolitical System of Turkey and Moderniza- 
tion ” (MG) 

Islam and the Modern Mushm World, by Golam 
Choudhury London Scorpion Publishing, 1993 vi 
+ 240 pages Bibl Index £12 00 paper Discusses 
the fundamentals of Islam and its place in theoret- 
1cal political values and current practical examples 
of Arab and non-Arab Muslim states Notes the 
influence of Islam on domestic and foreign policy 
questions, emphasizing democratic and tolerant 
ideals ın both spheres (GMC) 

Islam, Muslims, and the Modern State: Case-Studies 
of Muslims m Thirteen Countries, ed by Hussin 
Mutalib and Taj ul-Islam Hashmi New York St 
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Martin's Press, 1994 xiv + 374 pages Index 
$69 95 A collection of 17 articles investigating the 
diverse forms and directions of Islamic resurgence 
in more than a dozen countries Contributors m- 
clude Cyrus Bina, Syed Zainal Abedin Mir Zohair 
Hussain, U A B Razia Akter Banu, Taj ul-Islam 
Hashmi, Mona Abaza, Hussin Mutalib C W Wat- 
son, Hossein Seifzadeh, Denis Sullivan, Mikhail 
Konarovsky, Masayuki Yamauchi, MS Agwani, 
Alisa Rubin Peled, Gisela Webb, Qazi Ashfaq 
Abmad, and M Manazir Ahsan (MEN) 
Italiemsche Nahostpolitik: Genese einer mediterra- 
nen Variante westlicher Nahostpohtik 1946-1956, by 
Alexander Holthaus Berlin Klaus Schwarz Ver- 
lag, 1993 365 pages Bibl Appends Index np 
paper Compares Italian foreign policy vis-a-vis 
Israel and Arab states from 1946-1956 to Middle 
East policies of other Western nations during the 
same period (MEN) 

The Middle East and Problems of Democracy, by 
Heather Deegan Boulder, CO Lynne Rienner 
Publishers, 1994 vu + 152 pages Notes Refs 
Index $1595 paper Examunes prospects for de- 
mocratization in the Middle East by studying di- 
verse political systems The countries and systems 
analyzed are Jordan and Kuwait monarchical/ 
dynastic states, Iran a theocratic state, Syna and 
Iraq dominant party states, Israel a multi-party 
system, and Lebanon a confessional state (MEN) 
Out of Control: Global Turmoil on the Eve of the 
21st Century, by Zbigmew Brzezinski New York 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1993 xv + 240 pages 
Index $2100 cloth $1000 paper Discusses the 
crimina] means used in attaming utopian, totalitar- 
1an ends in reference to the deterioraung commu- 
nist system Blames the degeneration of this 
ideology on the loss of religious and moral stan- 
dards that would otherwise have defined the limits 
of political domination. Concludes that capitalist 
democracy, if unchecked, may suffer a simular 
“globai crisis of spint” (p 230) (GMC) 

US-Iran Relations: Areas of Tension and Mutual 
Interest, ed by Hooshang Amirahmadi and Enc 
Hooglund Washington, DC Middle East Institute, 
1994 127 pages $15 00 paper Proceedings of the 
second conference on US-Iran relations organized 
by the US-Iran Conference at Rutgers University 
Held in September 1993, participants examined 
topics such as the regional military balance, poten- 
tial for economic cooperation, and the role of 
international organization. (MEN) 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION 


*Islamischer Fundamentalismus”’: Ruckfall ms Mit- 
telalter oder Wegbereiter der Moderne? Die Stel- 
lungnahme der Forschung, by Hanna Lucke 
Berlin Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1993 263 pages 
Chron Abbrevs Bibl DM184 00 paper A biblo- 
graphic review of the 1deology, strategy, and activ- 
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ity of Islamic fundamentalism Analyzes Western 
reception of ‘‘Islamic fundamentalism" in light of 
the literature available to Western scholars and 
analysts Investigates domestic origins of funda- 
mentalist thought, particularly in Egypt Includes 
analysis of fundamentalism’s relationship with the 
state, culture, and Islam 1tself. (MEN) 
Muslims—Their Religious Beliefs and Practices, vol. 
2: The Contemporary Period, by Andrew Rippin 
London and New York Routledge, 1993 xu + 171 
pages Gloss Notes Bibl Index $5995 cloth 
$17 95 paper Compares the 1deas of tradition and 
modernity Examines the life of Muhammad, as 
recorded by various biographers, and diverse in- 
terpretations of the Quran Concludes with an 
analysis of contemporary Islam (JB) 

Uber den Urkoran: Ansatze zur Rekonstruktion der 
vorislamisch-christlichen Strophenlieder im Koran, 
by Gunter Luling Erlangen, Germany Verlags- 
buchhandlung Hannelore Luling, 1993 2nd ed 
xvi + 542 pages Notes Bibl Index DM69 00 
paper An investigation of the semantics of the 
Quran and a cntical interpretation. of passages 
containing sumilar phrases, but consisting of di- 
verse meanings Includes a section that examines 
the Christian foundations of several surahs (MEN) 


PRE-20TH CENTURY HISTORY 


The Tomb-Builders of the Pharaohs, by Morris 
Bierbrier Caro American University in Cairo 
Press, 1992 Distrib Columbia University Press, 
New York 160pages Append Bibl Index $15 00 
paper Contains a detailed account of the construc- 
tion of the tombs of the pharaohs of ancient Egypt 
Focuses on the community of workers, including 
the communal atmosphere of their village at Derr- 
el-Medina, their professional hierarchy and succes- 
sion, and their concepts of justice Religious 
history based on tomb artifacts 1s also noted 
Includes chronology of pharaohs’ reigns as refer- 
ence for names ın the text (GMC) 

Under Crescent and Cross: The Jews ın the Middle 
Ages, by Mark R Cohen Princeton, NJ Princeton 
University Press, 1994 xxi + 280 pages Notes 
Index $2995 Examines the contrast between Is- 
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